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NE great ſervice of reaſon and the moſt 

uſeful philoſophy ts, that they teach men 

to regulate ſuch of their paſſions as are 
ſerviceable when kept within due bounds, and 
to eradicate thoſe which are in every degree 
prejudicial. Among the latter, Cruelty may 
juſtly be deemed the chief. 

The principal defign of ſome of the following 
Eſſays, zs to ſet this vice, and unneceſſary War 
Jo nearly allied to it, in ſuch a deteſtable light, 
as vices which are the great ſcandal of human 
nature and bane * buman _ deſer ve 
fo be placed. 


An attempt to di ernten ke by which 


both individuals and ſocieties ſuffer fo many mi- 

ſeries, it is boped, will not be ill received: and 

perhaps the manner in which this hath been ex- 
ecuted may have ſomewbat of” , to recum- 
mend it. 

Vi tbout doubt, cruelt ty is the bree. 4 * 


. titude of wicked actions, and war is. one of ibe 


. greateſt calamities that can befal any nation. 
But although unneceſſary wars have been very 
Freely cenſured by the Author of theſe Eſſays, 
yet nothing could be farther from bis deſign than 
in any manner 10 diſtourage thoſe which are 
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defenfroe or otberwwiſe neceſſary. Men are often- 
times excited to ofenfroe wars by their evil luſta, 
or engage wantonly in them: but defenſive wars 


are dictated by nature; and ſound policy may, 
in ſome circumſtances, render the other highly 


expedient, What people foeveratherefore argue 


or declare, as ſome do, againſt even defenſive 


war, directly oppoſe one of the principal laws 


of nature, and conſequently are either extremely 
puſillanimous, or infatuated by a moſt pernicious 
and deſtructive ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, —a ſpirit 
which, if it generally prevailed in any nation, 
muſt be the means of that nation og a 
2 to the firſt invader. 
Still much more pernicious to theſ "——_ 


becauſe a much greater number. of people, and 


many of them in power, are poſſeſſed by it, is a 
fſhirit-of oppoſition to a numerous, e 


and uſeful militia. Without this natural, maſt, 


neceſſary, and only effeftual defence and ſecux 
rity, our nation will always be, as it is par- 
ricularly. at this time, in apparent dangen 
from foreign enemies, and not near ſo ſafè in 
regard to enemies 1 N as . would 
render us. 

A flanding army, fu -ficiently numerous to „ f. 


ws this country in caſe f an invaſion, would 


not —_— be. an intolerable burden and expence, 
But expoſe our liberties to the utmoſi danger. 
La for- @ nation wired has. the. certain means 
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PR E FACE. VL, 
ef ſafety in its gun power; to depend onthe. 
precari ous affitance of foreigners for its defence, 
is directly contrary to all rules of good Senſes 
end a ſtrange ſoleciſm in politics. 
There are people, whom experience of paſt and 
even recent dangers of the moſt intereſting kind. 
will not make wife unto their own preſerva- 


tion. Me ſeem already to have forgot that wwe. 


were but a few years ſince brought to the brink 


of ahſtruction by five or fix thouſand ragamuſſms, 
the very off-ſcowring of the whole ifland. There 


wanted indeed nothing but their being ft Hor ted 
by a ſmall number of foreign forces, which it ts 


aſtoniſhing they were not, to have completed the 
conqueſt of this kingdom, conſiſting, as is com- 


monly computed,” of about eight millions of” in- 
babitants. And 'tis eaſy to foreſee, perhaps 
the evil day i is at hand, that this country will, 
unleſs vigorous meaſures are immediately taken, 
be enſlaved or deſtroyed for want of a ſafeguard 
in our power to provide and eflabliſh; and 
which 1 eſtabliſhed, no enemy would dare to in- 


vade us. We ſhould in that caſe, with the joint 
protection of our maritime force, a conſiderable 


fart of which might then be employed to great 
advantage in the American and other. ſeas, be 
in as perfect ſecurity as the nature of things will 


admit. So protected, * we might. ſit under our 


* 027 vines and under our own Jigetrees, and 
© there would be none to male us afraidi- e 
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I 15 "eoimonh ſaid, that a ſuperi ority at ſec 4 
will ſecure us. Nothing can be more evident 
than that this' will not abſolutely do it. But 


fuppofmg it would, are we certain of always 


maintaining this fuperiority? Nay, by what 
does it appear that we are now ſuperior to the 
French at ſea? Have they not, ſince the decla- 
ration of” war, taken at leaſt as many of our 


ſhips as we have taken of theirs? Have they 
not inſulted us all round the ifland on our coaſts, 


and made prize of many veſſels within fight of 


our barhours? Have they not ſivept the cogſt of 


Guinea of all the ſhips they found there ? Have 
they not ſafely tranſported great numbers of 
troops, and great quantities of ammunition, 


proviſion rons, &c. to North America? which 


country, ag conſequently all our Weſt-India 
lands, we are in danger of lofing. Have they 
not taken from us the very valuable iſland of 
Minorca? In a word, have they not ſucceeded 
in every naval expediti on they have undertaken 
againſt us ſince this war began? And have doe 


ſucceeded in one we have undertaken againſt 
them? Are theſe proofs of our ſuperiority at fea? 


But ſhould it be admitted that a proper manage- 


ment of our marine force, in the conduf? of 


wobich there have been nioft notorious and ſcan- 


 dalous defects, would render us, at preſent, 


ſuperior on that element to the French ; yet a 


1 conqueſt which ſeems eaſy for them fo e or 
Spain 


0 
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Spain joining with France, would turn the 
balance even at ſea entirely againſt us. If theſe 
events, or either of them, ſhould happen, bat 
muſt then, as we are now circumſianced, become 
of our religion, our laws, our liberties, and all 
that is dear tous? But were they to happen, yer 
all thoſe znefts mable benefits might be preſerved by 
ſuch a militia as we are capable of forming. 
To the want of this ſecurity at home, our 
late fatal, and ignominious loſſes, both in the 
Mediterranean and in America, may with 
Juſti ce be principally imputed : for had not fo 
great a part of our fleet been kept in our own 
ports or in theſe ſeas to prevent an invaſion, 
which precaution a proper militia would have 
rendered unneceſſaty, thoſe ſquadrons might nof 
only bave preſerved our foreign dominions, but 
alſo greatly diſtreſſed our enemies. 
This affair of a militia being a matter of the 
ulinoſt importance to the ſafety of our country, 
it is boped the reader, eſpecially at fo critical a 
juncture, will excuſe the mentioning it bere, tha” 


 fomewbat foreign to the ſubjects of the following 


Treatiſes, to which we ſhall now return, 
_ The occaſion of writing the two letters that 
precede theſe Efſays, will appear by the letters 


 themſeboes : but it may be. neceſſary to give a 


"ow why they are bere inſerted, _ 
x e Nothing 
a This was written before the late militia af? paſſed; 


| but that appearing fo ineffeual, the author thinks he need 


not alter what he had wrote, 
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Nothing more was at firſt deſigned to be wrote 
by the author on Cruelty and War, than would 
bave been compriſed in two or three epiſtles, 
which were not intended for the public: but 
the worthy perſon to whom thoſe above-mentioned 
vere addreſſed, dying ſoon after they were 
written, the ſubjeFs of them made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the writer, and were thought of ſo 
much concernment to mankind in general, that 
he has added largely to his firſt deſign. Theſe 
letters therefore having occaſioned the following 
Diſſertations, and being moſily on the ſame 
ſubjects, it was thought proper they ſhould be 
publiſhed with them. 

When War, and Cruelty in general, had been 
treated of, fo large a branch of this latter as 
Religious Cruelty in particular, — à branch 
bringing forth ſuch poiſonous fruit, and upon 
which ſuch numbers of unclean birds build their 
neſts, could not well eſcape notice. 

Among the various kinds of barbarity which 
the human fpecies have exerciſed upon one an- 
other, certainly this is the moſt without excuſe. 
Men are oftentimes urged by extreme poverty 
and want to commit private and common rob- 
beries, and murders that frequently accompany 
them : in caſe of duels or wars, provocations 
are generally alledged : but what provocation 
can any man or body gf men pretend, or what. 
_ can MY find for exercifing the moſt bor- 

rible 
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rible cruelties upon others, only becauſe they 
1 worſhip the Divine Being according to the 
JF diftates of their conſciences ? that is, as they 
"8 firmly believe, obey the will of tbeir Creator. 
2 Surely we may juſtly ſay of every per ſecutor on 
9 account of religion, as Tully ſaid of a pirate, 
7 that he is hoſtis humani generis, and un- 
doubtedly he ought ſo to be treated. Indeed 
fuch a wretch is not only an enemy to mankind, 
but, by uſurping a power over the conſciences of 
men, he becomes a rebel to the Almighty, and 
may, in ſcripture language, be ſaid to fight 
again God. 

As no particular perſons or ſocieties of men 
are anſwerable to the Deity for the manner 1n 
which others worſhip him, (© for every one 
* ſhall give account of himſelf,” ) what pretence 
can any make for meddling in this matter, other- 
wiſe than by advice, inſtruction, perſuaſion, or 
the like? which are indeed the only_juſiifiable 
means of eſtabliſhing or propagating any reli- 

gion ; and true chriſtianity abſolutely err 
ail violent and cruel methods. 

But although. the firſt. create of the 
goſpel was, peace on earth, and good will to- 
<< wards men; yet the original defign chri- 

flianity bath been fo perverted, that this religion 
has occaſioned the greateſt hatred, and the moſt 
bloody perſecutions, wars, and maſſacres, 4 
ever — in the world. 0 

That 
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That all the ſeveral churches and ſects of 
chriſtians, when armed with ſufficient power, 
bave at times, and more or leſs, perſecuted their 
brethren, is a melancholy truth; but none have 
done this ſo conſtantly and furiouſly, and with 
fuch à diabolical rage, as the church of Rome. 

Who would think that ſo abſurd and cruel 
a religion as the popiſh ſhould gain ground in 
this country, where it is diſcouraged, and know- 
ledge, learning, good ſenſe, and humanity ſo much 
abound? Yet that it does is certainly true. 

Proteſtants ſhould be very careful not to re- 
ceive, as part of their religious beließ, any 
doftrine which contradicts reaſon, or is not 
agreeable thereto; for by ſo doing they would 
give great advantage to Papiſts, and furniſh 
them with an argument not eafily anſwered. 
Tf, fay they, you believe this or the other doctrine 
or article, tho" contrary to reaſon, what juſt 
ebjeftion can you make againſt beli * ſuch 
and ſuch doctrines or articles likewiſe? _. 
Indeed, auben men give way to enthuſiaſm, and 
their religious belief is no longer regulated or 
bounded by reaſon, they know not where they 
Hall flop : they may become Prophets, Me———5, 
Mo——s, or fall into that fink, that common- 
fewer of nonſenſe, deluſion, and neh. the 
church 7 Rome. 

] batever therefore enthuſiaſts. or fanatics 


| | may pretend, there is no other ſecurity againſt 
error 
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error and deceit than keeping cloſe to this rule. 
And 'tis plain that the departing from it has 
opened a door to all the nonſenſical abſurdities 
and wicked impoſtures which have been obtruded 
upon the world under the name of religion. 
But we need not wonder (as T think Mr. Hobbes 
has ſaid) that men ſhould be againſt reaſon, 
when reaſon 1s againſt them. 

Les Juifs et les Payens, ſays the learned and 
judicious Monſ. Le Clerc, ne pouvoient ſouf- 
frir que Von examinata la rigueur leur penſces. 
* * * * Ils croioient deja voir leurs temples 
et leurs autels abandonnez. * * * * IIs cri- 
oient les uns et les autres contre la raiſon, 
comme contre un guide infidele, qui ne pou- 
voit que conduire dans de grands egarements, 
en ks de religion. Quelques rabbins, 
(dit Buxtorf) qui ont ſuivi fans doute les ſen- 
timens de leurs peres, nous diſent qu'en ma- 
tiere de thEologie, celui qui ſuit fa raiſon et 
ſes penſees, marche ſans batons et ſans fotitien, 
et qu'il eſt ſemblable a un homme qui mar- 
cheroit ſeal la nuit dans un deſert, ou dans 
un lieu tenebreux; qu'il va a fa perte, et qu'il 
tombe dans des foſſes et dans pluſieurs dan- 
gers: que dans le culte de Dieu, Vopinion, la 
raiſon, et la ſageſſe n' ont aucun lieu *. f. e. 
* Jews and Pagans cannot bear that their no- 
8 : Hons ne be firiftly examined. Me S'S # 
| Il * They 
| , N &c. T. II. p. 33, 34. 
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« They would expect to ſee their temples and 
« their altars forſaken. * * * * They exclaim 
« the ene and the other againſt reaſon, as againſt 
* an uncertain guide, which could only lead them 
ce into great miſtakes on the ſubject of religion. 
« Some rabbies, (ſays Buxtorf) who doubtleſs 
& have. followed the ſentiments of their fathers, 
e rell us, that in matters of theology, he who 
&« follows his reaſon and his ewn thoughts walks 
« without a ſtaſf and without ſupport, and that 
ce be is like a man who travels alone by night in 
% 2 wilderneſs, or in a dark place; that be is 
| te af a loſs, and falls into pits and into many 
| te perils : that in the worſhip of God, opinion, 
e reaſen, and wiſdom have no concern.” 
N That reaſon and wiſdom have no concern in 
| theſe and many other peoples worſhip 1s undoubt- 
Wl . edly true. Nevertheleſs we ſee, that when men 
lay ofide the uſe of reaſon in religion, they act 
juſt as wiſely as mariners would do to lay afide 
5 the uſe of their compaſs in a ſea voyage: as the 
4 latter would make wwild fteerage, and could en- 
tertain no reaſonable hopes of ever arriving at 
bein agſired port, but be toffſed about by the 
| winds and the waves ; ſo would the former © be 
} ce 7offed to and fro, and carried about with every 
« wind of doctrine, by the fleight of men, and 
ce cunning craftineſs, whereby they he in wait 
I, * Zo decerve *, 9 n 
< F pheſians, ch, iv. 14. | 
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Many of our Engliſh authors, divines eſpe- 
cially, have written with great ſirength of ar- 
gument againſt popery ; but as numbers of people 

are not capable of going through a long chain 
of reaſoning, which oftentimes rather confounds 
than inſtructs them, authentic accounts of reli- 
gious cruelties taught and practiſed by Roman 
Catholics, ſeem perfectly well ſuited to affect all 
thoſe who are not totally void of underſtanding 
and humanity. | 

'Tis therefore much to be wiſhed that books 

of this kind, eſpecially ſmall ones, which may be 
bought at low prices, and conſequently fall into 
many hands, were more common than they are : 

- ſuch manuals of Romiſh cruelty might be ex- 
cellent preſervatives againſt the contagion, or 
antidotes againſt the poiſon of popery. 

Tf Limborch's Hiftory of the Inquiſition, 
tranſlated by Mr. Chandler, was judiciouſly 
abridged, and that worthy and learned gentle: 
man's very valuable Introduction publiſhed with 
it, ſurely it could not fail of being greatly uſeful. 

In order to raiſe an abhorrence of perſecution 

in general, and of popifh perſecution in parti- 
cular, and conſequently of the popiſh religion, a 
few ſeleft inflances of the moſt execrable cruelties, 
taken chiefly from that book, have been given in 
fome of the following ſheets, . 
For as tbe ancient Spartans expoſed their 
Aaves when drunk to the young people, that they 
1 fees 
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feeing the deformity of ſuch an odious vice might 
avoid it; ſo may we not hope, that placing ex- 
amples of- ſhocking barbarities in the reader's 
wiew will be a means of exciting a deteſiation 
againſt cruelty in general, and religious _—_ 
in particular ? 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon was of opinion, that 
te tranſubftantiation is like a mill-flone hung 
« about the neck of popery, which will fink it at 
te the laſt*.” But is not perſecution, ſo noto- 
 rauflythe principle and practice of this religion, 
ke a jiill heavier mill-ftone, which muſt inevi- 
tably produce that moſt defirable ges? For tho 
ell men cannot ſee the abſurdity of falſe doctrines, 
yet ſurely every man, eſpecially every good-na- 
tured and humane man, muſt fee thut a religion 
Aich teaches and exercifes cruelty, cun be no 
aber than a cruel and a wicked religion. 
Should any afe,—aoby Jo much 18 faid con- 
cerning per fecutt on in a country where it is not 
at preſent in uſe, —the anſwer is, —in order that 
it never may come into uſe again; and more eſpe- 
cCialliy to beget the utmoſt averſion to a religion 
 wobich is an affront to the Deity, deſtructive of 
morality, a contradiction to common Hege, and 
a Jeangal to human nature. 

Tf. in theſe Eſſays the reader: foould find ome 
opinions treated with freedom, which he has been 
accuſtomed ta regard with TERETENCE, be is in- 

treated 


4 Sermon the 26th, vol. I of his works, fol. edition, 
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treated not to grow angry, nor paſs too haſty a 

judgment: for paſſion often prevents us from 

Forming a right judgment, and a may decyfian 
Ic ſeldom a juſt one. 

As the doctrine of Everlaſting Pani pere, is 
undoubtedly a ſpecies of religious cruelty, and 
appears to the as falſe and permcious as fhocking 

and dreadful, —as derogatory to the honour of 
God as defiruftive to the peace of mankind, an 
attempt is therefore made to ſet ſo deteſtable an 
opinion in a clear light, and anfwer the chief 
arguments commonly uſed to defend it, And 
furely this attempt is the more neceſſary, as a be- 
lief that the Almighty would give exiſtence to 
uny creature ſo much as liable to be eternally 
miſerabie, might tend to raiſe doubts concerning 
his wiſdom, his knowledge, and his goodneſs. © 
Faith and Divine Revelation having a neay 
connett10n with ſeveral of the foregoing fubjetts 
hers e alſo treated of 
No attempts will be made in the following 
Eſſays to miſlead or deceive by art or ſubtilty, 
nor to impoſe by authorities : the author is indeed 
of opinion, that authority ſerves many times to 
confirm \and perpetuate falſehood, and that if 
men made leſs uſe of ſubtilty and more of common 
ſenſe, and appealed ſeldomer to authority and 
more frequently to reaſon, they would be much 
leſs liable to error, and much more likely to dif- 
cover truth, 


Neither 
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Neither does he pretend to impoſe his ſenti- 
ments magiſterially on others: be is fully ſenſible 
he hath no right ſo to do: as he expetis and 
claims a liberty of judging for himſelf, he is ſin- 
cerely defirous that every man ſhould enjoy the 
fame, and as ſincerely wiſhes to receive informa- 


tion from any perſon who will give it with good 


temper and good manners: nay, he would moſt 

willingly profit by it tho void of both. 
Notwithſtanding it is the indiſpenſible duty 

of all men freely to examine, according to the beſt 


their capacities, every article of religion which 


they are required to believe, yet thoſe who do this 
themſekves, and adviſe others to do the life, are 
very frequently, and oftentimes very falſely, re- 
preſented as immoral in their lives and hicentious 
in their principles. But were this the caſe, 
might not ſuch perſons give good advice, and ex- 
poſe the abſurdity of falſe doctrines? Tis indeed 
moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed, that all men lived ſo- 
berly, righteouſly, and proufly ; and it more eſpe- 
cially behoves thoſe who take upon them to treat 
on points of religion or morality ſo to live. 
Befides, it is freely acknowledged, that bad men 
have rarely either the inclination or power to 
do much good, Nevertheleſs, if immoral perſons 
tell us the truth, we ought to receive it for its 
own fake, Should we diſbeleve the truth of 
religion, or be diſguſted againſt it, becauſe of the 
vicious lives of ſome who are the teachers of it, 

| We. 
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wwe ſhould certainly abi contrary to reaſon and 
with great imprudende. 

I free-thinking did ſignify, or ara ſpeak- 
ing include immorality or licentiouſneſs, it ought 
certainly to be detefled : but nothing can be more 
manifeſt than that uſing this term in ſuch a ſenſe 
is a moſt flagrant abuſe of words. It is true, 
ſome who have called themſelves free-thinkers 
have been immoral and profligate perſons : and 
have not many, who pretended to the greateſt zeal 

for religion, been ſome of the moſt deceitful and 
hypocritical wretches that ever appeared in the 
world? Yet for theſe reaſons to denominate Free- 
thinking immorality and licentiouſneſs, or reli- 
gion deceit and bypocriſy, would be equally abſurd 
and unjuſt. As religion properly fgniſies the 
performance of our duty to God, ſo by free-think- 
ing is meant a free inquiry into all ſubjects ſuited 
to our capacities, and more eſpecially thoſe re- 
lating to religion, in order to a reaſonable ſervice 
of our Creator, and a right condutt towards | 
mankind. ML, 

There is 4 . too common among maſt 
4 iſputants, of entering into perſonal altercations; 
and the firſt means.made uſe of by many writers 
7o convince ſuch whom they think in the wrong is 

to abuſe them. Certain divines have been very 
remarkable for this conduct towards thoſe they 
call free-thinkers : when any of the former order 


have behaved like gentlemen, and treated the lat. 
4 ter 
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rer civilly, they have been reproached with affect- 
ing the fame of moderation, or the higher am- 
bition of the good word 2 __ whoſe _—_ 
they oppoſe dt. 

'  Doubtleſs, moderation is hokril upon as a vice 

| by fome perſons ; their writings and behaviour 
N evidently prove their aver fion to it; and Juch are 

=_ apt to deſpiſe the good word of 75005 they pretend 
to reclaim from error : but others may think 
moderation a moft amiable virtue, and that con- 
rrliating the good will of thoſe they would con- 
vince of a miſtake, is oftentimes very ſervi ceable 
Zowards fetting them right. © 

Men of extreme choleric or ſplenetic complec- 

Fi ons frequently appear mighty 2ealous for what 

| 22 call religion: but when we plainly fee that 
as much zeal appears on other fubjefts, eſpecially 
tr defence of firange paradoxes, which ſome of 
theſe zealots are moſt immoderately and ridicu- 
toufly fond of ; and that they behave to all who 
preſume to diſſent from them, tho perhaps only 
on ſome trivial points of literature, with exceſſive 
haughtinefs, and are in the higheſt degree impa- 
tient of contrathtion; can we ſuppoſe any other, 
tenleſs ſome ſmall allowance be made for hypocriſy 
on account 'of certain worldly emoluments, than 
that all this flaming zeal proceeds entirely from 
an 'over-heated and diftempered brain, which 

e pride, ah and violence of 
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PREFACE: XIX 


I it nat there efare probable that a low diet, with 
A purging, or ſome other ſuitable evatua- 
tans, might be excellent remedies for this intem- 
perate and preternatural beat? Undoubtedly many 
peccant humours, which break out in à kind of 
morbid zeal, might, as cell as enthufiaſm and fa- 
naticiſm, be carried off by phyfical applications 
and a proper regimen. 

About the middle of the laſt century, when the 
diſeaſe of enthuſiaſm was very epidemic, and the 
rage of zeal ran to diſtraction, a quaker went to 
Rome Yo convert the pope, and was admitted to 

audience: immediately after which the pope or- 
dered bis chief phyſician to take the utmoſt care 
of the poor man, and when cured that he ſhould be 
ſent to bis own country, and no injury whatever 
offered to him. In this action the pope certainly 
Jſhewed as much humanity as knowledge of human 
nature. | 

Happy would it have been, if all pues, and all 
others in authority, had behaved in the ſame mild 
and charitable manner, and that no violence or 
cruelties had ever been exerciſed upon innocent 
and well-meaning enthuſiaſts. But as to hot- 
headed zealots, who are naturally inclined to mif= 
chief, beſide the ſalutary methods abave-menttoned, 
10 is abſolutely neceſſary far the peace and ſafety of 
fectety, as well as for their own particular benefit, 
that they ſhould be kept under proper reſtraint, and 
never be truſted with power ; for power would 


Ss greatly 
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greatly increaſe their moſt deſperate ſymptoms, and 
in ſuch hands, be attended with extreme ill conſe- 
quence to the public. If Becket and Laud, inſtead 
of being thus armed, had been put under a proper 
regimen, and ſent to ſuch a place as Bedlam, it 
might have been of fingular ſervice to themſelves, 
ond would have prevented infinite evils which 
this nation ſuffered by their mad and outrageous 

Behaviour. 
Vis preface being lengthened e what was 
at firſt intended, very little more will be added. 

' Tf the Author of theſe Eſſays, becauſe he has 
called in queſtion ſome opinions commonly received 
as orthodox, ſhould be aſperſed with being a profli- 
gate perſon, and writing with a view of encou- 
raging licentiouſneſs, he hopes his manner of hfe 
will diſprove the former, and that what he now 
offers to the public will demonſtrate the latter to be 
falſe —He hath on this occaſion examined his 
own heart with all poſſible ſtrifineſs and imparti- 
ality, and is well aſſured that the principal, if 
not the only motive of what he has here dritten, 
7s a ſincere deſire to diſſuade men from the practice 
of cruelty of "all kinds; to prevatl with them to form 
rational, and, as much as in them lies, worthy 
opinions concerning the Deity and the methods of 
worſhipping him; and conſequently the writer's 
real intention-is to promote humanity, virtue, 
piety, and true religion. = 
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DEAR SIR, 


J= So CANNOT, with ſatisfaction to 


2 myſelf, enjoy the noble pre- 
N ſent of books you have been 
e ſo kind to ſend me, without 
8 N acknowledging it in a man- 
ner ſomewhat more durable than by word 
of mouth. But as I know that repeated 
thanks would not be agreeable to your ge- 
nerous mind, I ſhall reſtrain my pen from 
doing juſtice to my heart, and rather tell 
you, what I am ſure you will hear with plea- 


ſure, — That nothing could have been more 
9 * 
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agreeable and acceptable, and 1 really think 
more beneficial to me, than this Py of 
your affeCtion. | 
As I have no extravagant inclinations to 
0 gratify, and live within my income, an addi- 
tion of fortune, at my time of life eſpecially, 
would have been no great benefit, nor have 
afforded me much pleaſure, except that of 
beſtowing, which is indeed a pleaſure. I 
have food and raiment for the body, and am 
therewith content: but you have given me 
food for the mind, which, if my digeſtion 
and concoction were but good enough, would 
afford excellent nouriſhment. 
.. Many of the viands you have furniſhed my 
table with, are not only of the beſt kind, but 
ſo neatly diſhed up, as to pleaſe the eye, and 
excite the appetite, at the ſame time that they 
afford the moſt delicious repaſt. Do not you 
think that Horace, whoſe characteriſtic was 
elegance, would have been delighted with 
ſuch an elegant tranſcript of his works, as 
Pine has given to the public, and you to me? 
I. doubt not but it would have produced an 
ode in praiſe of the ingenious artiſt. And 
might not Ceſar himſelf, could he be ſen- 
fible of it, receive pleaſure in ſeeing ſuch an 
accurate and beautiful edition of his Com- 
mentaries, as the late learned Dr. Clarke 
nn and favoured the world with? Had 
£ 8 this 
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this magnificent performance appeared in 
Cæſar's time, he would certainly have made 
the editor a princely. preſent; (for Cæſar 
was generous) and I think he would not 
have forgot honeſt Jacob Tonſon, the printer, 
who has admirably well acquitted himſelf of 
his part. I aſſure you, if I had as rich a 
cabinet as Alexander the Great was poſſeſſed 
of, and which he thought could not be fo 
well furniſhed as with Homer's works, I 
would place this book in it; yet not fo much 
for its own fake, tho' very valuable: as for 
that of the donor. 

Bur to be a little more particular reſpect- 
ing the benefit accruing to me by your kind 
gift. 

HAVING been, as you know, for between 
thirty and forty years engaged in variety of 
affairs, which, by reaſon of my ill tate of 
health for the laſt ten or twelve years, be- 
came very burdenſome to me; but being in 
a good degree freed from the trouble of 
buſineſs and the miſery of pain, I have for 
ſome time ſuſpected, that I was not without 
danger of falling into too much indolence; 
perhaps of feeding the body, and ſtarving 
the mind. But the mental entertainment 
you have fo kindly provided for me, has 
given a new turn to my diſpoſition, and 
I hope will be a means of putting the in- 
B 2 teellectual 
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tellectual faculties into a quicker motion. 
To gain this point, give me leave to tell you 
how I employ myſelf, or rather how you 
have employed me. I am at preſent prin- 
cipally engaged in reading hiſtory, and par- 
ticularly renewing my acquaintance with 
Czſar and Livy, Will you indulge me in 
communicating to you my thoughts on 
theſe authors? What is the chief, or in- 
deed almoſt the only ſubject of their hiſto- 
ries? Do but read the titles of Cæſar's 
particularly: De bello Gallico, De bello Hiſpa- 
nienſi, De bello Africano, &c. and what is 
worſt of all, De bello civili. Methinks, 
ſuch tranſactions, varied and extended to 
other nations, are a kind of epitome of 
the principal contents of - moſt hiſtories, 
ſacred, as they are called, and prophane. 
And pray, what are all theſe recitals of 
wars? Are they in reality any other than 
ſo many accounts of horrid and barbarous 
murders, committed by men on their own 
ſpecies? And for what? This is a queſtion 
that very few of the multitudes employed 
in this cruel butcherly work can anſwer. 
A king or an emperor, who it is very likely 
has much uncultivated ground in his domi- 
nions, and will certainly cauſe a great deal 
more to become ſo by the deſtruction of 
his people in war, wants a larger territory; 
and 
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and he who perhaps totally neglects the go- 
vernment of his own ſubjects, or governs 
them very ill, and treats them as ſlaves, 
ſpares neither blood or treaſure to bring 
more people under his dominion, that he 
may add to the number of the afflicted 
and the miſerable. It is apparent, that luſt 
of power, and the ſenſeleſs quarrels of 
princes, are generally the cauſes of wars, 
and of the devaſtations and cruel ſlaughter 
of their ſubjects attending them. About 
an hundred years ago, the king of Pegu 
made war againſt the king of Siam, with 

an army of above a million of foot, two 
hundred thoufand horſe, five thouſand ele- 
phants, three thouſand camels, Se. The 
cauſe of this war was *to take two white 
elephants from the king of Siam; and to 
do the like from the king of Pegu, the 
kings of Arrican and Tangu waged war 
with him *. | 

HORACE, in his ſecond epiſtle to Lollius, 
fays, very juſtly, 

Luicguid delirant reges, plectuntur Acbivi. 
And your favourite Virgil, at the latter end of 
his firſt book of Georgics, very emphatically 
deplores the miſeries of war in the following 


lines: eo 
| B 3 — ot 


2 Atlas Geographus, vol. III. Aſia, p. 662. 
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— — — dt bella per orbem: 
Tam multæ ſcelerum facies : non ullus aratro © 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva coloms, 
Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 

Hinc movet Euphrates, illint Germatia bellum : 
Vicine ruptrs inter ſe legibus urbes * 
Arma ferunt: Jet toro Mars ps us orbe. | 


- Ts8raALL only ſtop a moment to obſerve 
with 'what propriety Virgil, when he was 
writing on huſbandry, complains of the 
plough not receiving due honour, the fields 
lying waſte, their owners forced to bear 
arms, and the crooked ſcythes being forged 
into cruel ſwords. But ſurely, if the people 
have no real intereſt in the quarrels of 
their princes, as it Is certain they very ſel- 
dom have, it would be highly reaſonable 
that the princes only ſhould fight. Would 
it not have been infinitely more juſt, that 
Alexander and Darius, Czſar and Pompey, 
and many more ſuch deſtroying heroes who 
might be mentioned, ſhould have decided 
theic diſputes by ſingle combat, than that 
ſo many thouſands ſhould have been ſacri- 
ficed to their ambition? It was certainly a 
noble action, and worthy of great commen- 
dation, in our king Henry the fifth, that ſoon 
after he arrived 1 in France to aſſert and ob- 


72 : -- he 
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he ſent a letter to the Dauphin, in which 
he challenged him to a ſingle combat, 
<« that ſo,” as he expreſſed it, © the lives 
« of many men might be ſpared, and the 
ce quarrel between them two be honourably 
„ fought and decided by themſelves,” An 
immenſe treaſure, and the lives of perhaps 
a million of people, might have been faved, 
if Lewis the fourteenth of France, when he 
was young, and firſt began to diſturb Europe, 
had been thus engaged to fight fingly. Our 
Nilliam the third, if he had come a little 
ſooner into the world, would not, I believe, 
have refuſed the combat: tho' I could ra- 
ther have wiſhed, that circumſtances had 
concurred to have matched Lewis with 
Charles the twelfth of Sweden, and have 
brought them together upon the ſtage. The 
ſubjects of ſuch a pair of royal gladiators 
would certainly have had reaſon to wiſh 
they might both have fallen in the diſ- 
pute. But the worſt is, that tho' theſe per- 
nicious princes, or ſome of them, might 
have been by this means deſtroyed, yet bad 
kings are like the heads of the Hydra: if 
one is cut off, another immediately ſprouts 
up. : 
I was about to have proceeded in my 
ſpeculations, and have inquired what may 
be the reaſon, that although wars are many 

IEICE, *. times. 
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times unjuſt, and always a terrible calamity, 

yet not only the bulk of mankind, but you, 

and I, and many more peaceable perſons, 

are nevertheleſs delighted with the accounts 

and deſcriptions which hiſtory and poetry 

give of wars and battles; and to have made 

ſome further obſervations on war and cruel- 

ty; but for fear I ſhould, by the length of 
this letter, rather tire than divert you, 1 

ſhall only add, that 


Jam, &c. 
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DAR SIR, 


8 you deſire that I would proceed in 
the inquiry and obſervations mentioned 
in my former letter, and tell me it would 
be a pleaſure to you to ſee them, I comply 
with chearfulneſs ; for I cannot gratify my- 
ſelf more highly than in giving pleaſure 
to one I ſo much eſteem, 
Tua the greateſt poets, who are certainly 
ſome of the moſt curious obſervers and beſt 
Judges of human nature, and particularly 
» the 


to A LETTER fo the Same. 


the epic poets, have been ſenſible of the uni- 
verſal taſte of mankind for deſcriptions of 
wars and battles, agreeably to what is men- 
tioned in my laſt, is evident; for theſe are 
the principal ſubjects of the 1zad and Aneid: 
and, in Paradiſe Loft, the author has given us 
a battle of angels, which by great numbers 
of his readers is not, I believe, the leaſt 
admired part of that divine performance. 
Give me leave to mention a fourth. poem of 
the ſame kind, which has done honour to 
this age and nation, and will, I doubt not, 
be applauded by future generations, even as 
long as the Engh/h language is underſtood, 
(which, perhaps, may be for ever:) great 
part of this poem is alſo on the ſame ſub- 
Jects; and the battles between Leonidas and 
the Perſſans, — ſome of the braveſt and moſt 
glorious on the ſide of the former, becauſe 
in defence of liberty and his country, that 
ever were fought, — have, I believe, been 
univerſally admired. Several of our beſt 
tragio poets have 0 not only deſcribed 
battles, but even introduced them on the 
ſtage; How prepoſterous ſoever this laſt- 
mentioned practice may be, (and prepoſ- 
terous indeed I chink it,) nevertheleſs it 
ſerves to ſhew how | pleaſing theſe poets 
have thought ſuch tepreſentations are to the 
people. 5 2 henne „„ 
753 My 


A LETTER fo the Same. 11 
My inquiry then is, what may be the rea- 
fon that tho' wars are for the moſt part un- 
juſt, and always a terrible calamity, yet not 
only the bulk of mankind, but you, and I, 
and many more who condemn and abhor all 
wars not abſolutely neceſſary, are neverthe- 
leſs delighted with the accounts and deſcrip- 
tions which hiftory and poetry give of wars 
and battles ? 
 REsPECTING the bulk of mankind, 1 
fear their ſavage tempers have the greateſt 
ſhare in this pleaſure: but as to the delight 
that humane and peaceable perſons take in 
ſuch accounts and deſcriptions, I think it may 
partly proceed from their obſerving the fore- 
fight, contrivances, and ſtratagems of the 
generals and commanders of armies, which 
are made uſe of to defeat. their enemies ; 
that change of ſcenes, and variety of action, 
which ſo frequently occur in war; and, 
above all, that intrepidity, that courage; 
which enables men to look ſteadily at death 
without ſhrinking : theſe are incidents that 
both pleaſe and aſtoniſh, 
PERHAPS there are few ſights i in the mw 
' which would afford more pleaſure, even to a 
humane compaſſionate man, (ſuppoſing him 
to be a mere ſpectator,) than two great ar- 
mies drawn up in order of battle, and ready 
to engage. This pleaſure, to ſuch a perſon, 
8 | cannot 
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12 A LETTER to the Same. 


cannot proceed from the idea of the ſlaughter 


of his fellow-creatures ſoon to enſue, which 


on the contrary muſt ſtrike him with hor- 
ror; but probably he ſeparates theſe ideas 
in his mind, from thoſe objects which are 
preſent to his ſight; ſuch as the multitude 


of men and horſes, the like: of which is 


never to be ſeen on any other occaſion but 
that of war; their orderly and exact ar- 
rangement, the gaudy trappings of the horſes, 
the ſplendor of the habits of the men, and 
the ſhining brightneſs of their armour 
and weapons: theſe, I ſay, if viewed and 
conſidered abſtractedly from what is to fol- 
low, muſt give great pleaſure ; but I confeſs 
that which is to follow, will be very apt to 
obtrude upon the mind, and will then caſt 


2 horrible gloom over all theſe glaring 


objects. 

Ir is alſo certain, that not only two ar- 
mies thus drawn up in order of battle, and 
ready to engage, will give pleaſure to ſuch 
a mere ſpectator as I have deſcribed, but 
the very battle itſelf may be viewed with, 
a ſort of pleaſing horror. Here, befide the 
ancient and common obſervation, that ſee- 
ing others in danger while we ourſelves. 
are in ſafety, affords a kind of delight, we 
muſt likewiſe allow, that as the mind is. 


apt to reſt * on thoſe objects, 


which 
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which afford it moſt pleaſure; ſo in this 
caſe ſome of the particulars above-mentioned, 
as the multitude, their ſplendid appear- 
ance, Sc. joined with their different mo- 
tions, evolutions, and the like; the addreſs 
and courage which appear in attacking and 
defending, with the ſucceſs on each fide 
frequently varying, and the ſuſpence the 
mind is held 1 in, are apt to engroſs the at- 
tention, and in ſome degree at leaſt to di- 
vert it from the ſlaughter. 


HOMER, after having praiſed the great 
ſkill ſhewn in a battle he had been juſt 
deſcribing between the Greeks and Trojans, 
ſuppoſes ſuch a ſpectator in the following 
words, as tranſlated by Mr. Pope: 


Had ſome brave chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro' the dreadful field; 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And fwords around him innocently play, 

The war's whole art with wonder bad he ſeen *, 


SINCE the view, then, of a real bat- 
tle, may afford a ſort of pleaſure to a 
humane compaſſionate man, as a mere ſpec- 
tator, it is no wonder that the deſcriptions - 
of battles and other war-like tranſactions 
given us by hiſtorians and poets ſhould do 
the ſame; eſpecially when drawn in fo lively, 

Juſt, 
b Jhad, book IV. 
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juſt, and maſterly a manner, as to bring 
the ſubjects of theſe deſcriptions, as it were; 
before our view: thus Czfar, Polybius, 
Livy, Quintus Curtius, and other hiſtorians; 
as well as the above-mentioned poets and 
others, have done. Indeed, juſt, lively, and 
natural deſcriptions and repreſentations, whe- 
ther by the pen or the pencil, tho' the 
ſubjects of them may be horrible, do yet 
afford a ſort of pleaſure to the reader or ſpec- 
tator. How many pictures of martyrdoms, 
and other ſubjects in themſelves ſhocking, 
have you and J ſeen, particularly in Roman 
Catholic countries, which notwithſtanding 
they have made us ſhudder, yet the exqui- 
fite {kill they have been performed with, 
has greatly engaged our attention, and even 
extorted our applauſe ? 

PERHAP s alſo the reading romances in 
our youth, which are all made up of love 
and fighting, may contribute to the pleaſure 
we receive in our mature age, by hiſtorical 
and poetical accounts and deſcriptions of 
wars and battles. May not the delight we 
took in reading the Seven Champions of 
Chriſtendom in our infancy, give us the grea- 
ter guſto for Quintus Curtius and Homer in 
our more advanced years ? Don Quixote, as 
deſcribed by Cervantes, that juſt and fine 
copier of human nature, was, you know, 
128 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be ſo affected by reading ro- 
mances in his youth, as afterwards to ram- 
ble about the world, and act the very parts 
of his admired heroes. And tho' we are 
far from being Don Qurxotes, yet that 


which might be thought to influence him in 


fo great a degree, may influence us in a 
leſs. 

In reading hiſtorical accounts of the wars 
of different nations, tho' they may have 
happened many hundred years fince, we are 
apt to take party, intereſt ourſelves in the 
diſpute, and wiſh ſucceſs to one ſide. I re- 
member, in a late converſation with you on 
this ſubject, I obſerved, that reſpecting thoſe 
wars which the Romans were concerned 1n, 
I was generally on their fide: you ſmiled, 
and acknowledged that you were ſo too. 
(Our ſimilar manner of thinking, on more 
material points, has often given me pleaſure, 
and cauſed me to entertain a better opinion 
of my own judgment than T ſhould 
otherwife have done.) May not this pro- 
ceed partly from the many inſtances of vir- 
tue, both public and private, that are fre- 
quently met with in the hiſtories of that 
brave people, and the very contrary ſo no- 
torious in many of their enemies? 

TRE Romans, I mean the ancient Ro- 
mans, as a people, except in the triumphs 
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16 ALT TIR 50 the Same: 

of their generals, which, however uſeful as 
a political inſtitution, I always thought yery 
barbarous, appear to have been, for the 
moſt part, humane and juſt, if we may 
properly call any nation humane and juſt, 
who make war for conqueſt; and many 
particular perſons among them were ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious examples of private 
virtue that we meet with in hiſtory: where- 


as the Carthaginians, the moſt formidable 


enemies they ever had, unleſs we except the 


Gault, were perfidious to a proverb, and 


very cruel. The ſavage, the diabolical cru- 
elty they exerciſed upon Regulus, whole 
virtues they ought to have adored, has made 
me their irreconcileable enemy : and con- 
ſequently the long ſeries of their ſucceſs 
againſt the Romans under Hannibal, who was 
himſelf very cruel, if we may believe the 
Roman hiſtorians, always gives me pain in 
the reading: and when a check was given 
to thoſe ſucceſſes, firſt by Fabius Maximus, 
and then by Marcellus, I rejoice with the 
Romans. But the deciſive victory obtained 
over Hannibal and the Carthaginians, in 

Africa, by the Romans under the conduct 


of Scipio, (who was ſa. much the better 
man) completes my latisfaQtion, I 0 almoſt 


ſaid, _ triumph. 


11 HAVE 


* 
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'Iwave now, Sir, in part complied with 


your requeſt; and if my ſentiments on this 


ſubje& ſhould prove agreeable to yours, and 
this letter ſerve to amuſe you, it will be no 
ſmall ſatisfaction to 11910 


Tours, &c. 


P. S. You will obſerve, Sir, that I have, 
in the preceding part of this letter, made 
a query, Whether any people, who engage 
in war merely for the fake of conqueſt, may 
properly be ſtyled humane and juſt? Cer- 
tainly, no nation, which wages war for 


that purpoſe, can deſerve thoſe epithets, It 


may indeed be pleaded in behalf of the 
Romans, that when they ſubdued barbarous 
nations, they civilized and poliſhed them : 
but as this was not the motive of their 
wars; pride and ambition being the appa- 
rent incentives, this plea will not excuſe 
them. Beſides, they made war upon the 


| Greeks, who were much more poliſhed 
than the Romans themſelves, and this purely 


to bring thoſe people under their dominion. 
I Do not recollect, that any of the Roman 
hiſtorians or poets blame their countrymen, 
for making war merely for the fake of con- 
queſt: on the contrary, they extol and cele- 


brate them for it. Even Virgil, who ap- 


pears by his writings to have been a perſon 
C of 


18 A LETTER to the Same. 
of great humanity, and, as. we have already 
ſeen, deplores, in ſome caſes, the miſeries 
of war, yet ſeems to exult in this practice of 
the Roman people. He introduces Anchiſes 
acknowledging that other nations may ſuc- 
ceed better in ſtatuary, oratory, or aſtronomy, 
than the ne; but, ſays he, 
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Tu regere imperio popules, Romane, memento: er 


He tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubzeetis, et debellare * . 


Thus Engliſhed by Dryden: 


But, Rome, bis thine alone, with awful fway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey; 
Diſpoſing peace, and war, thy own majeſtic way. 
To tame the proud, the fetter d flave to free: 


0 ; | The ſe are imperial mw 975 worthy thee. : 
j And whoare theſe proud people that wereto be 

i tamed, or, as the word debellare more properly 

N fignifies, ſubdued by war? Why, thofe who - 
if would not meanly part with their laws and 5 
liberties, and ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 2 
i AT my leiſure I may very probably give 1 
li you ſome farther thoughts on the ſubjects of . 
lj Cruelty and Te. f 
i E $7: * \ | EN | Eſſay 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE numberleſs acts of cruelty that now 
are, and always have been, ſo frequent 


in the world, as they are a diſgrace to hu- 


man nature, and of the moſt pernicious 
and fatal conſequence to mankind, cannot 
fail of giving great concern to the humane 

and compaſſionate. | 
IT is natural for all men, when they are 
in pain, diſtreſs, or affliction, to defire and 
C 2 expect 


20 07 CRUELTY, 
expect aſſiſtance from their fellow-creatures : : 
that which all men deſire and expect for 


themſelves from others, every man ſhould, 
according to his ability, readily aftord to 


others. 


Ir this rule, which is ſo juſt, equal, and 


beneficial, was univerſally obſerved, how 
greatly would it tend to alleviate the miſeries 
of mankind, and promote their happineſs? 

Bur this! is ſo far from being the practice 
of men in general, or the rule of their con- 
duct, that great part of them are principally 
employed in bringing miſery, calamities, and 
deſtruction on their own ſpecies. 

Wu we denominate pity and compal- 
fion humanity, becauſe, as we ſay, they are 
qualities belonging or eſſential to man, do 


we not rather compliment our ſpecies, © or at 


leaſt the bulk of them, with what they ought 
to be, than truly deſcribe what they really 
are? 

WHOEVER takes an unpartial view of 
he behaviour and actions of the oreater 
part of mankind, muſt allow, that tender- 
neſs and compaſſion are much leſs their true 
characteriſtics, than hard- heartedneſs and 
cruelty. But our being obliged to acknow- 


ledge this truth ought not to render thoſe 
vices leſs odious to us, or ſlacken our endea- 


vours to eradicate or ſuppreſs tgem. 
c : 5 THO' 
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TRo' men in general, hen they ſuffer 
by the cruelty of others, are very ready to 
exclaim againſt it, yet this vice is not always 
treated with that abhorrence it deſerves, 
The common people, and not they only, 
are very apt to take cruelty for bravery, and 
therefore highly value themſelves and one 
another for the practice of it: but this is a 
groſs error; for cruelty often proceeds from 


cowardice, and but rarely accompanies true 


courage, which, on the contrary, is uſually 
attended with generoſity and humanity. 


— * „ 


SECTION I. 


Of Cruelty proceeding from natural temper, 


and exerciſed for diverſion or ſport. 


N ancient philoſopher * was of opi- 
nion, that if virtue and vice could 

be repreſented to men in corporeal forms, 
virtue would appear ſo beautiful, they would 
be inamoured with it, and vice fo deformed 
and frightful, they would abhor it. If the 
latter part of this obſervation is true of vice 
in general, it muſt be eminently ſo reſpect- 
ing cruelty, which, among the many enor- 
mities men are guilty of, is certainly one of 
2 "21 160: C 3 5 the 
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the moſt horrid and deteſtable; ſo horrid 
and deteſtable, that human nature cannot be 
more disfigured or debaſed, than by the 
practice of it: it is indeed the utmoſt extent 
of wickedneſs, and frequently transforms 
men into devils. 

THr1s malignant and deſtructive evil pro- 
ceeds in different perſons from different cau- 
ſes or motives. In ſome it takes its riſe 
from their natural tempers; others learn it 
by bad examples, are taught it by wicked 
precepts, or excited to it by divers other 
vices; particularly, covetouſneſs, anger, re- 
venge, pride, and ambition; which, when 
they proceed to the greateſt exceſs, com- 
monly end in cruelty. 

THAT there is a natural propenſity to 
cruelty in. great numbers of our ſpecies, is 
evident. What is more common, than to 
ſee people take. pleaſure' in- beholding not 
only mere animals, but human creatures 
alſo, in pain and miſery ; in inflicting theſe 
evils on them, and deſtroying their lives; 
and all this, oftentimes, without any other 
incitement than the gratification of a cruel 
temper? 

Ir, indeed, a humane compaſſionate man, 
who pities every object of miſery within his 
notice, was to look no farther than into his 
own breaſt, he could not conceive that there 

Were 
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were ſuch diabolical wretches as theſe among 
mankind: but his own obſervation and ex- 
perience, as well as the reports of others, 
will furniſh him with but too many 


prooſs how numerous they are; and hiſtory 


will inform him to what a degree all ages 
and nations have abounded with them. 
WAT, but this native cruelty, a love of 
it for its own ſake, formed a Nero, a Ca- 
ligula, a Demitian, or a Muley Iſmael, and a 
multitude of ſuch monſters? One of Do- 
mitian's principal pleaſures and diverfions 
was to ftand by and behold thoſe, he had 


condemned to die, put to death by the moſt 


exquiſite tortures. Muley frequently took 
delight in being himſelf the bloody execu- 
tioner, not only of malefactors and common 
people, but even of his wives and concu- 


bines who had lain in his boſom. 


IT is highly probable, that if obſervations 


had been made on theſe and ſuch-like miſ- 


creants in their infancies, and tranſmitted 
to us, we ſhould have diſcovered the ſeeds 
of that cruelty, then ſown in them by na- 
ture, which afterwards grew up to ſuch an 


enormous height. Father Buſnot has given 


us an inſtance of this kind in his hiſtory of 
the reign of the above- mentioned Muley 
Iſmael *. : His fon and preſumptive heir, 

| C 4 named 


6 P. 101. 


724 | Of CRUELTY, 
© named Muley Zidan, who, when he ar- 
* rived at the age of a man, was ſuch ano- 
ther monſter of cruelty as his father, be- 
© ing, when about five or fix years old, 
* carried in the arms of a black called Me- 
lec, and meeting a peaſant, the boy aſked 
« Melec for his cymeter to kill the man. 
The black told him, that would be an 
* action unworthy of a Sherit;”” (that is, a 
deſcendant of Mahbomet) © but ſtill he per- 
e ſiſted, crying, and threatening to com- 
«© plain to his mother the Sultaneſs, till 
& Melec was forced to give him the cymeter ; 
ec at the ſame time whiſpering to the pea- 
« ſant, that as ſoon as he received the firſt 
© ſtroke, he ſhould fall down flat on the 
* ground, and lie ſtill, without ſtirring hand 
© or foot. The little barbarous urchin, 
&« ſeeing the blood run, and the man on the 
« ground, thinking he had been dead, 
„ went away highly delighted.” 
Fon what, but a cruel temper, can it 
principally proceed, that ſo great a part of 
our diverſions are no better than fo many 
acts of barbarity? Men, not contented with 
hunting the wild inhabitants of the foreſts, 
woods, and fields, almoſt all of whom in our 
country are very harmleſs, and frequently 
putting them for many hours in the utmoſt 
terror, and cauſing them to ſtrain every nerve 
2 | 10 
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to eſcape the ſavage fury of their purſuers, 
who at laſt kill them if they can: men, 
not contented to act thus by the wild crea- 
tures of the foreſt, &c, are no leſs cruel to 
their tame, domeſtic, and moſt uſeful ani- 
mals, who may truly be ſaid to“ do good 
« to thoſe who deſpitefully uſe them :” 
theſe, many of them remarkable for their 
watchfulneſs, faithfulneſs, and affection to 
their maſters, are, nevertheleſs, oftentimes 
ſet to fight, for the pleaſure that their 
owners or others take in ſeeing them worry, 
tear, and deſtroy one another; or are other- 
wiſe tormented merely for fport. 

Bur men of this ſavage temper, not ſa- 
tisfied with theſe cruelties exerciſed on the 
brute creation, take great pleaſure in ſeeing 
their own ſpecies wounded, mangled, and 
murdered too, for their aiverſion. Were 
there not, 'till lately ſuppreſſed by a very 
neceſſary and wholſom law, places ſet apart 
on purpoſe for ſuch cruel ſpectacles, which 
were frequented by the great vulgar as well 
as the ſmall? and where not only mere ani- 
mals were made to fight with one another, but 
men hired to do the fame ; and where the 
ſpectators uſually expreſſed great diſſatisfac- 
tion, when but little blood was ſhed. No 
doubt but it was a mortification to them, 
that they might not frequently ſee men 

murdered 
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el as well as beaſts; and it has 
ſometimes happened, that at theſe diverting 
entertainments, equally humane and laud- 
able, they have enjoyed this gratification. 

THE extreme fondneſs of the ancient Ro- 
mans for the barbarous ſpectacles of beaſts 
fighting with beaſts, men with beaſts, and 
with one another, and at a time too when 
they were eſteemed the politeſt nation in 
the world, is really aſtoniſhing. Aja and 
Africa were frequently ranſacked for the 
fierceſt creatures, as lions, tigers, elephants, 
&c. to fight before the people. 

T. LIVIUS ſays, that Naſica and Len- 
tulus, when they were Adiles, made a ſhow 
of ſixty-three panthers, and forty bears and 
elephants, for this purpoſe*: and Pliny gives 
account, that Scaurus, in his ædileſhip, did 


the like with one hundred and fifty 


leopards; and Domitius Abenobarbus with an 


hundred bears of Numidia; and Pompey 


with five hundred and twenty leopards*. 
Plutarch, in the life of this latter, tells us, 


that upon the dedication of his theatre he 
entertained the people, among other ſpec- 
tacles, with the baiting of wild beaſts, and 
men combating with them, particularly lions 


and elephants, and that five hundred of the 


1 


5 PETRONIUS, 
Lib. xliv. c. "8 n Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. c. 17 & 36. 


former were ſlain. 
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_  PETRONIUS, in the following lines, 

elegantly deſcribes what pains” the Romans 

took to catch and bring ſo many wild beaſts 
to Rome : 


Quæritur in ſylvis Maurifera, et ultimus Amman 
Afrorum excutitur, ne deſit bellua dente 

Ad mortes pretioſa fames, premit advena claſſes 
Tigris, et aurata gradiens vectatur in aula, 

Ut bibat humanum, populo ſpectante, cruorem . 


BuT it appears that the fighting of gla- 
diators was preferred by the people to 
theſe and all other ſhows, 

Tr account given by Titus Livius of 
the beginning of this barbarous practice, and 
his cenſure of it, though he lived at a time 
when it was greatly in faſhion, are in the 
following words: Jdem annus (U. C. 488) 
rei ſane crudeli, ſed mox intemperantiſſime 
ufurpate, initium attulit, ut ſanguis bumanus, 
in gratiam leviſſimi cujuſque ſpectatoris affatim 
fuſus, voluptas publica fieret. Barbari moris 
gaelctores M. et D. Junii Bruti, neſcio qud 
pietate defuncti patris cineres bonoraturi, 
gladiatorium munus ediderunt, magno favore 
civitatis. Sed hanc humanitatis injuriam ulta 
peſtulentia eft, que per iſium et ſequentem an- 
num atrociſſime ſcviit. That is, This ſame 
1 

3 Cap. 119. * Fiſt, lib. xvi. &&; XIII. 
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year (the building of Rome 488) the barba- 
rous cuſtom, afterwards exceſſively practiſed, 


of ſhedding human blood, to gratify every 


trifling fellow of a ſpectator, became a pub- 
lic diverſion, The authors of this inhuman 
cruelty were Marcus and Decimus Junius 


Brutus, who, from I know not what pious 


defire to do honour to their father's aſhes, 
exhibited this combat of gladiators, which 


extremely pleaſed the people. But this in- 


jury done to humanity was revenged by a 


peſtilence, which raged violently during this 


and the following year. 
Tris cruel entertainment tied for 
a conſiderable time to be practiſed only at 
the funerals of ſome eminent perſonages, and 
then but few combatants appeared; but in 
after-times, as is above mentioned, it became 
a common dvierſion. Julius Ceſar, during 
his ædileſhip, produced three hundred and 
twenty pair of gladiators. Trajan entertained 
the people with theſe and the like kind of 
ſpectacles for one hundred and twenty-three 
days ſucceſſively, in which time there ap- 
peared one thouſand | pair of gladiators in the 
amphitheatre. 


IM. Rollin, from whom this account is principally 
taken, in his Hiſtoire Romaine, T. iv. p. 231, ſays, dix 


mille gladiateurs, ten thouſand gladiators : but as I do not 


find that number mentioned by any other author, this 
may probably be a miſtake. | 
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amphitheatre. Gordian made a ſhew of 
them once a month for a whole year: there 
never were fewer than fifty pair at a time, 
and ſometimes five hundred pair. And tho' 
theſe ſhows were at firſt only exhibited, as 
before mentioned, on mournful occaſions; 
yet in the latter corrupt times of the com- 
mon- wealth, and under their emperors, ſuch 
was the cruelty of this people, that theſe 
ſpectacles became part of their entertain- 
ments at feſtivals: and to ſuch an enor- 
mous height of barbarity were they grown, 
that if a gladiator ſhewed any ſigns of fear, 
or made the leaſt complaint when he was 
wounded, or demanded quarter when he 
was overcome, the people immediately cried 
out, Kill him, burn him, whip him to 
ee death: hah! what is he afraid to fight? 
ce He has not the courage to die with a 
« good grace; and with ſuch- like ſpeeches 
inſulted the miſerable victim of their cruel 
ſport. | | 
IT is very much to the honour of the 
Greeks, that there never were any ſuch ſpec- 
tacles as theſe among them, 'till Greece was 
conquered by the Romans: after which, 
when it was propoſed at Athens that the 
combats of gladiators ſhould be there intro- 
duced, Demonax cried out in the aſſembly, 
Let us firſt throw down the altars which 
our 
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| tc Our fore-fathers erected, above a thouſand 
years ago, eee mercy, and 
«©, humanity !” 
Mx. Rollin, who appears to have been 
a perſon of great humanity, takes notice, 
with. what horror Seneca has, in few words, 
expreſſed himſelf on theſe cruel diverſions 
of the Romans. Homo, ſays Seneca, ſacra 
res homo, jam per luſum et jocum occiditur. 
Which Mr. Rollin: has rendered, L' homme, 
P homme cette creature ſacree, on le compte 
pour ſi peu, qu on ſe fait un jeu et un plaſir 
de Iegorger, et de repandre ſon ſang : i. e. 
Man, that ſacred creature man, is fo little 
eſteemed, that it is matter of diverſion and 
pleaſure to ſpill his blood and murder him. 
Po ſuch a degree of madneſs was this 
people - tranſported by theſe barbarous 
ſhows, that the women did not only be- 
come joy ful ſpectators of them, but even 
combatants alſo, as Ju⁴uν˖,ju very - humou- 
e; informs us: 


py Quale decus rerum, oF; conjugis auttio fiat, 

Balteus, et manice, et criſtæ, cruriſque fmiſtri 

Dimidium tegmen? vel fi diverſa movebit 

Prelia, tu felix, ocreas venaente puella. 

He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade; quarum 
Delicias et panniculus bombycinus urit. 

 Adſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat iftus, 

Et 


m Sat. vi. 
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Et quanto galeæ curvetur pondere; quanta 
Poplitibus ſedeat, quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Which lines Mr. Dryden has thus tranſlated; 


Oh! what a decent fight tis to bebold 

All thy wife's magazine by auction ſold! 

The belt, the creſted plume;:.the:ſev'ral ſults _ 
Of armour, and the Spaniſh: leather boots ! 

Let theſe are they; that cannot bear the beat 

Of figur'd filks,.. and under ſarſenet ſaveat. 

Bebold the, Srutting Amazonian whore, 3 
She. ſands i in guard, with her right foot before; 
Her coats tuck*d up, and all her motions Ja, 

She Pams, and __ cries, hah at every re. 


- AnD fo e fand » were the people 
in general of theſe deteſtable ſpectacles, it 
was with the utmoſt, difficulty, that even 
the power of their emperors, when they 
became chriſtian, could put an end to them, 
Happy had it been for the chriſtian world, 
if, when the emperors had ſuppreſſed theſe 
gladiators, they had never ſuffered a ſet of 
a different kind of cut-throats, I mean 
church-gladiators, to mount the ſtage; who 
murdered one another with much more 
rancour, malice, and cruelty, as well as in 
infinitely greater numbers, than their hea- 
then kindred and ptsdetellsrs had ever done. 
But of this, perhaps, more hereather, 
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g2 - Of CRUELTY, 
SECTION II. 


Of Cruelty proceedi ng | from covetouſaeſs or 
ITS 


HEN men are ſo negligent or 1 
ful that they will not take the ne- 


ceſſary care or pains to maintain themſelves 


or their families, or ſo extravagant that they 


diſſipate their own ſubſtance, they are then 
very apt to covet the properties of others, 
and grow rapacious, deſperate, and cruel. | 

Do we not daily ſee wicked wretches, 
who, merely to get the money that paſſen- 
gers or travellers have about them, which is 
frequently but a trifle, ſcruple not at all to 


maim, wound, or even kill them? others, 


who, when their fellow- creatures are en- 
deavouring to ſave their lives and effects 
from ſhipwreck, inſtead of aiding, aſſiſting, 
and comforting ſuch in their diſtreſs, not 


only rob them by violence of their goods, 


but moſt barbarouſly murder thoſe whom 
the raging tempeſt had ſpared? And fo far 
hath this vice diveſted ſome perſons of all 
humanity and the ftrifteſt ties of nature, 
that they have, as we have ſeen by ſeveral 
late examples, deliberately contrived, and 


Nele perpetrated, the murder of their 
benefactors, 
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benefactors, their near relations, and even 
their own parents. 
Tusk are ſome of the effects of per- 
ſonal or private covetouſneſs or rapaciouſneſs, 
by which men are thus excited to cruelty: 
but when this vice becomes general and na- 
tional, what terrible havock and deſtruction 
of mankind does it make! Kingdoms then 
ruin and deſtroy one another for the ſake of 
gaining wealth, Countries producing un- 
common quantities of gold and filver have 
no ſooner been diſcovered, but the innocent 
and unhappy inhabitants have been firſt moſt 
cruelly tortured to force them to produce 
their riches, and then almoſt whole nations, 
conſiſting of many millions, maſſacred, that 
theſe robbers and murderers by royal com- 
miſſion might increaſe their pillage, and 
enjoy it in the greater ſecurity. A few ex- 
amples of this kind, among a multitude 
which might be produced, ſhall here be 
given. | | 
BARTH. DE LAS CASAS, a Spamard, 
and biſhop of Cheapa, in Mexico, in his 
relation of the voyages and cruelties of the 
S Opantards in the Weſt Indies, tells us, that 
the firſt conqueſt theſe people made in 
America, was the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in. 
which they found above three millions of in- 
habitants, who were of very good under- 
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ſtandings, and ſome of the beſt-natured, 
inoffenſive and innocent people in the world; 
that in about forty years the Spaniards had 
made ſuch deſtruction amongſt them, that 
there were not three hundred of the natives 
left. In the neighbouring iſtands of Cuba, 
St. John's, Jamaica, &c. there were more 
than five hundred thouſand fouls, of whom 


not one remained alive. Upon the conti- 


nent, above twelve millions, men, women 
and children, had in forty years been put to 
death. The whole number thus maſſacred 
the biſhop computed at upwards of fifteen 
millions: and all this carnage, ſays he, was 
occaſioned by avarice to heap up gold. 

In a letter to the emperor Charles the Vth, 
this biſhop gives the following account of 
the cruelty of the Spaniards to the inhabi- 
tants in one particular country. Their 
* kings and princes,” ſays he, © they ei- 


ce ther ſcorched to death, or tore in pieces 


* with dogs. The poor people they burnt 
ce in their houſes, and daſhed out the brains 


of their children; and thoſe that were 


te ſpared, they forced to carry greater bur- 
ce dens than they were able to bear, by 
© which thouſands of them were deſtroyed; 


* others, who eſcaped, died of farnine in 


te the woods, after they had killed their 
* wives and children, and eat them for 
„hunger. 


W MM. a o-<- 
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* hunger. In this one province they mur- 
ce dered above two millions of men. They 
tc tortured the natives with the moſt helliſh 
«© inventions, to make them diſcover their 
« gold. Diego de Palaſco, in particular, 
& murdered ten thouſand in a month's time. 
ce * ͤ * * ® * Some they ſtarved to death, 


< thruſting their heads betwixt pieces of 


* cloven timber. Others they buried alive, 
* leaving their heads above ground, at 
* which they bowled with iron bullets : 


ee they likewiſe forced them to eat one ano- 


te ther, and committed many other diabo- 
ce lical cruelties, too dreadful to be related.” 
AFTER this narration of the Spaniards 
barbarity to the Indians, we cannot much 
wonder at the choice made by a poor Indian 


prince, who, as the ſame biſhop informs 


us, having been by the Spaniards faſtened 
to a ſtake to be burnt alive; and being told 
by a Franciſcan friar, that if he would em- 
brace their religion, he ſhould go to heaven; 
but if not, he muſt burn for ever in hell; 
aſked, if thete were any Spaniards in heaven? 


and the friar anſwering, yes; “ Then,” 


replied the Indian, I had rather go to the 
* devils in hell, than with the Spaniards 
© to heaven.” 
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S'E CT 1-0 M2. 


Of Cruelty proceeding from exceſſive ang er or 
revenge. 


XCESSIVE anger and revenge are 

alſo very productive of cruelty. Some 

men make uſe of ſecret means privately to 
deſtroy thoſe who have offended them: others 
take the more open and faſhionable method of 
duelling, which, tho' not ſo infamous as the 


former, cannot be juſtly reckoned much leſs 


cruel, eſpecially as it is often occaſioned by 
mere trifles, or very ſlight provocations; and 
many times happens between the moſt inti- 
mate friends, who tho' too thoughtleſs of the 
turpitude and cruelty of the action, before it 
is committed, yet when one falls, the ſurvi- 
vor frequently ſees it in its true and moſt hor- 
rible form, and would then give, as the uſual 


expreſſion is, the whole world, if in his 


power, that he had not committed ſo ſhock- 
ing and deteſtable.a crime !—A crime with- 
out remedy, and for which no adequate re- 
compence can poſſibly be made. 

Tu Is abominable cuſtom of fighting duels 
ſeems, in ſome meaſure, owing to that Gothic 


faſhion of mens wearing ſwords when they 
are 
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are not upon military duty. A gentleman 
cannot go to court, to church, to ſee his miſ- 
treſs, nor a phyſician to viſit his patient, un- 
leſs he is armed with an inſtrument of 
ſlaughter. The ancient Greeks or Romans 
never wore ſwords but in war; neither were 
any duels ever fought among them. If they 
challenged one another, it was to fight only 
againſt the enemies of their country. Cæſar, 
in his Commentaries , has given us a remark- 
able inſtance of ſuch a challenge. Two cen- 
turions, T. Pulſio and L. Varenus, having, 
with great animoſity, long conteſted which 
was the braver man, or moſt worthy of pre- 
ferment, and being preſent at Cicero's camp 
when aſſaulted by the Gauls; the former, in 
the heat of the attack, called aloud to the lat- 
ter in theſe words, - Quid dubitas, Varene? 
aut quem locum probande virtutis tuæ ex- 
pectas? Hic dies, hic dies de noftris contro- 
verſiis judicabit. 
IMMEDIATELY after this ſpirited ineite- 
ment to a tryal of their valour, Puſſio went 
out of the camp alone, and ruſhed upon the 
_ thickeſt of the enemies ranks, Varenus fol- 
lowed his rival, who with his javelin flew 
the firſt of the Gaul that engaged him; but 
being attacked by a ſhower of darts, one of 
them pierced his ſhield, and ſtuck after ſuch 
D 2 a manner 
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a manner in his belt, as prevented him from 
drawing his ſword. The enemy preſently 
ſurrounded him, thus incumbered and una» 
ble to defend himſelf; at this inſtant Vare- 
nus comes up to his aſſiſtance, kills one, and 
drives the reſt before him; but purſuing them 
too eagerly, ſtept into a hole and fell down. 
Pulfio, who had now diſincumbered himſelf 
from the dart, and drawn his ſword, came 
very ſeaſonably to the reicue of Varenus, with 
whom, aſter having killed many of the Gault, 
he returned with ſafety and glory to the camp. 
The Romans, we ſee, did not in their private 
quarrels ſheath their ſwords in one another's 
breaſts: conteſts for valour, among them, 
were properly and nobly turned againſt the 
enemies of their country. Happy would it 
be, if in this we imitated them! 

IT is reported of the famous viſcount de 
Turenne, that when he was a young officer, 
and at the ſiege of a fortified town, he had no 
leſs than twelve challenges ſent him, all of 
which he pocketed. But being ſoon after 
commanded upon a deſperate attack of ſome _ 
part of the fortifications, he ſent a billet to 
each of the challengers, acquainting them, 
that he had received their favours, which he 
deferred anſwering till a proper occaſion of- 
ſered, both for them, and himſelf, to exert 
their courage for the king's ſervice ; that be- 
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ing ordered to aſſault the enemies works the 
next day, he deſired their company, when 
they would have an opportunity of ſhewing 
their own bravery, and being witneſſes of his. 
Certainly this was acting like a man of ſenſe, 
of temper, and of true courage. 

ANOTHER kind of cruelty alſo oftentimes 
ariſes from theſe paſſions of anger and re- 
venge, which, tho' commonly practiſed with 
pleaſure inſtead of remorſe, is little leſs bar- 
barous than the former: I mean deſtroying 
mens characters, which many eſteem equally 
with their lives: and, indeed, of what value 
is life without a good character? Men, of 
more wit than humanity, are very apt, in the 
wantonneſs of their hearts, to be guilty of 
this cruel injury: but that it is done with wit, 
is ſo far from being a good excuſe, that it is 
an aggravation of the crime; for, like a ſtab 
given by a ſharp-pointed weapon, it pierces 
the deeper, 

ALTHOUGH the Indians in North Ame- 
rica have hardly any wealth or property to 
occaſion covetouſneſs, nor notions of gran- 
deur to excite ambition; yet, when firſt diſ- 
covered by the Europeans, they were, and ſtill 
are, continually at war with, and exercifing 
the moſt horrid cruelties upon one another: 
father Hennepin, who reſided many years 
among them, informs us of the principal 
D 4 | cauſe. 
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cauſe. The ſavages of America,” fays he; 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


re 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


have almoſt all of them a ſtrong propen- 
ſion to war, becauſe they are very revenge · 
ful: when once they have taken a diſguſt 


to any, who are not of their own nation, 


they muſt be revenged ſooner or later, 
tho” they wait an opportunity to the third 
or fourth generation. They are reſtleſs 
day and night, 'till they have taken ſatis- 
faction for an affront, by deſtroying, if 
they can, moſt of that nation they are en- 
raged at. 


ProM the ſame author ſhall give a light 


ſketch of the ſhocking cruelties theſe people 
are prompted to commit by theſe paſſions of 


an 


cc 
cc 


cc 


ger and revenge. 

« THERE are,” ſays this miſſionary, no 
ſavages in all the Northern America, but 
what are very cruel to their enemies. * * * 
When they take a flave,” (he means a 


priſoner) * they tie him, and make him run 


cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 


ce 


.CC 


ce 


cc 


cc 


after them : if he is unable to follow them, 


they ſtrike their hatchet into his head, and 
there leave him, after they have torn off 
ſkin and hair together. They do not ſpare 
ſucking infants. ** * At their return from 
war, when they come near their villages, 
they are met by the men and women, who 
make a lane for the ſlaves to paſs through 


them. But 'tis a lamentable reception for 


e theſe 
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theſe poor people: the rabble fall upon them 
like dogs or wolves upon their prey, and 
begin to torment them. * * * Some kick 
the ſlaves, ſome cudgel them, ſome cut 
them with knives, ſome tear off their ears, 
cut off their noſes or lips, inſomuch that 
moſt of them die in this pompous entry. 
* * * When they burn their priſoners, this 
is the manner: they bind them to poſts 
by the hands and feet, then they heat 
muſket-barrels, hatchets, and other iron 
inſtruments red-hot, and thus apply them 
to all parts of their bodies; they tear off 
their nails, and pluck out their teeth ; they 
cut collops of fleſh out of their backs, and 
often flay their ſkin off from their ſkalls : 
after all this they throw hot aſhes upon 
their wounds. But what almoſt exceeds 


© belief, -in the midſt of theſe torments the 


ſlaves frequently ſing, which exceedingly 
frets their executioners.“ 

% AN Troqui,” adds my author, © told us 
that a ſlave, whom they had tormeated 
cruelly, ſaid to them, You have no inge- 
nuity, you don't know how to torment 
your priſoners, you are mere blockheads; 
if I had you in my circumſtances, I would 


© uſe you after another manner: but whilſt 


he prated ſo boldly, a ſavage woman got 
a little iron ſpit heated red- hot: and run it 
into 
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ce into: this made him roar ; but he told 
& the woman, ſhe was cunning: you, ſaid 
& he, underſtand ſomething, this is the 
* courſe you ſhould take with us *,” It 
appears ſhe knew, as Dr. Garth ſays, 


That the ſame nerves are faſhion'd to ſuſtain 
The greateſt pleaſure and the greateſt pain. 


© WEN the ſlave, continues my au- 
thor, © which they burn, is dead, they eat 
* him; but before his death they make their 
* children drink ſome of his blood, to ren- 
te der them cruel and inhuman.” 

WHAT a mortifying conſideration it is, 
that we are of the ſame {ſpecies with, and fo 
nearly related to theſe men, or rather theſe 
devils incarnate ! But what is ſtill much more 
mortifying, many Europeans, who pretend 
to be the moſt zealous chriſtians, are altoge- 
ther as diabolically cruel as theſe heathens: 
this hath partly appeared in the laſt ſection, 
and will probably appear more fully in the 
progreſs of theſe Eſſays. | 


* A Voyage into North America, p. 92, et ſeq. 
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Cruelty proceeding from ambition comes next 
under conſideration. 


ANY are the inſtances of ambition 
having expunged pity, compaſſion, 

and humanity from the heart of man, and 
in the room of theſe benign virtues ſubſti- 
tuting cruelty, and divers other deſtructive 
vices? What havock has cruelty made, when 
excited and ſtimulated by ambition ! It has 
in all ages and nations been the principal 
motive of offenſive war, that bane of hu- 
man happineſs, and deſtroyer of the human 
ſpecies. This paſſion armed Cæſar againſt 
his country, and him and Alexander, and 
many ſuch tyrants, not againſt their countries 
only, but againſt mankind. When a plague 
carries off an hundred thouſand perſons, it 1s 
thought to do great execution ; but what 1s 
that 

» Alexander the great was a flagrant inſtance of this 
effect of ambition, and other inordinate paſſions. Seve- 
ral of his actions, in the early part of his life, evidently 
ſhew that he was endowed by nature with many excel- 
lent virtues, particularly compaſſion and humanity ; but 
ambition, pride, exceflive anger, and immoderate drink- 
ing, to which perhaps may be added a habit of ſhed- 
ding human blood in war, obliterated theſe virtues, and 


cauſed him frequently to be guilty of cruelty, and many 
other deteſtable vices, | 
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that to the numbers deſtroyed by theſe greater 
plagues, commonly called heroes a? Of 
Czfar it is recorded, that he flew in battle 
one million, one hundred and ninety-two 
thouſand men, beſides thoſe flaughtered in 
the civil wars — Of Alexander, who it is pro- 
bable did not murder fewer of his fellow- 
creatures, that he wept, after he had, as he 
vainly and fooliſhly imagined, conquered the 
world, becauſe there were no more worlds 
for him to conquer ; that was, to enflave or 
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deſtroy. 
| Bur we have a modern inſtance of a late - 
French monarch, who, tho' he did not ex- 7 


tend his conqueſts ſo far as Alexander or 
Ceſar, yet it is probable was not leſs am- 
bitious; and perhaps did as much miſchief, 
and cauſed as great deſolation, as either of 
them, RES 


COSTS . _ 


FoR 
Let us hear how a ſenſible Frenchman (the abbot 
de Villiers) in his ode upon war deſcribes a true hero: 
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Loin daimer la guerre, il Pabhgrre ; 
En triomphant meme il deplore 

Les diſaſtres, quelle produit; 

Et courrons par la victoire, 

Il gemit de ja propre gloire, 

Si la paix nen eff pas le fruit.” 

The ſenſe of which in Engliſb, is, that “ Far from 
e being fond of war, he abhors it. Even in triumphing 
„ he deplores the evils it occaſions; and crowned with 
« victory, he laments his own glory, if peace is not the 
fruit it produces.” 
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Fon above fifty years this prince was the 
grand diſturber and incendiary of Europe. 
When about twenty-two years of age, he 
was left by his prime miniſter in peace with 
all the world, and ſoon became ſo potent and 
formidable, that he had nothing to fear from 
the nations round about him. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, neither the luxurious plea- 
ſures of his court, tho' indulged to the 
greateſt height, nor the charms of a young 
and beautiful wife, to whom he was juſt 
married, nor the more prevailing charms of 
variety of miſtreſſes, could with-hold him 
from the moſt eager and extravagant purſuits 
of ambition. 
UPpon a frivolous pretence, he rſt began 
a war againſt his queen's brother, the king of 
Spain, whom he very unjuſtly deprived of 
part of his dominions, He then, without 
the leaſt provocation, fell upon the Dutch, 
Who were, as they ſtyled themſelves, the an- 
tient and faithful allies of France, and had juſt 
mediated a peace between him and Spain. 
When theſe poor people, who were in no 
condition to reſiſt his power, ſuſpected that 
his vaſt preparations of war were deſigned 
againſt them, they made the moſt humble 
remonſtrances, ſubmiſſions, and ſupplications 
to avert the danger; but to no purpoſe, for 


Lewis had determined their deſtruction, and 
3 had 
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had undoubtedly effected it, if at one critical 


time his officers had not failed in point of 
diligence, and at another the ice been diſ- 
ſolved by a ſudden thaw. And if he had 


| ſucceeded in this ambitious and cruel pro- 


jet, what had been the conſequence ? 
The pillage, depopulation, and utter deſtruc- 
tion of this country, ſo remarkable for liberty 


and induſtry, and the richeſt in the world 
for its extent: the very land itſelf, as Voltaire 


obſerves, when quitted by its inhabitants *, 
would ſoon have been overwhelmed by the 
ſea, and nothing left to Lewis the XIVth, 
but the deplorable glory * of having deſtroyed 
the moſt ſingular and fineſt monument of 
human induſtry. However, before his ar- 
mies left this country, they committed ſuch 
terrible outrages and cruelties, as are ſtill re- 
membered there with horror, and it may be 
hoped will never be forgotten. 

I'T was not only in Holland, where at that 
time this prince ſcattered deſolation and de- 


ſtruction: Alſace, Lorraine, and the Pala- 


tinat, fine countries, abounding with rich 
cities and towns and pleaſant villages, were 
likewife deftroyed, by his armies, with fire 
and ſword. The elector Palatine, particu- 

larly, 


r The richeſt families, and the wirmeſt for liberty, 
prepared themſelves to leave their country, and ſettle in 


the Eaſi Ins ies. 
Glaoire deplorable, as Voltaire expreſſes it. 
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larly, from the ſummit of his palace beheld 
two of his towns and twenty-five villages in 
flames 

Bor this was not, by far, the worſt: ſome 
years after, as Voltaire ſays, Lewis, from his 
palace of Verſailles, where he was enjoying 
himſelf in the midſt of his pleaſures, ſent 
an order to his generals to make a deſart of 
this fine country, the Palatinat. Accord- 
ingly in the depth of winter the inhabitants 
of all the cities, towns, and villages, and the 
owners of more than fifty noblemens and 
gentlemens ſeats, were driven out of their 
habitations, which the ſoldiers had orders to 
ſet on fire. Men, women, old people, and 
children, fled in a hurry. Some wandered 
about the fields in the utmoſt diſtreſs; others 
took refuge in the neighbouring countries, 
whilſt the ſoldiers ſacked and burned all the 
country. They began with Manheim, the 
reſidence of the electors: their palaces were 
deſtroyed, as well as the houſes of the citi- 
Zens; their tombs were broken open by the 
rapacious ſoldiers, who hoped to find trea- 
ſures in them, and their aſhes were ſcattered 
about. This, adds Voltaire, was the ſecond 
time that this fine country was deſtroyed by 
Leis XIV; but the flames, with which Ta- 
renne had burned two cities and five and 


| | | | _ twenty 
Le Stecle de Louis XIV. T. I. p. 205. 
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twenty villages of the Palatinat, were but 
ſparks in compariſon to this conflagration. 
And what ſtill aggravated theſe cruelties was, 
that the elector Palatine, whoſe country 
Lewis commanded to be in ſuch a barbarous 
manner deſtroyed, had committed no crime, 
but having done his duty in uniting with the 
reſt of Germany againſt France. 

His MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY, not 
contented ſo inhumanly to ſpoil and ravage 
his neighbours territories, and deprive them 
of their dominions, prevailed upon the Turks 
to enter Chriſtendom with an army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, and to become his co- ad- 
jutors in rapine, laughter, and deſtruction. 

As this prince's hand was thus againſt all 
bis neighbours, he at length united many of 
them againſt himſelf: and as by that means his 
pride was at laſt much humbled, ſo his power 
might have been in ſuch a manner reduced, 
had not ſome unhappy incidents intervened, 
as would for one century, at leaſt, have deli- 
vered Europe from the inſults of France: 
thoſe unhappy incidents, which prevented ſo 
deſirable and ſalutary an effect, we are now 
feeling the ill conſequences of, and perhaps 
ſhall have reaſon for ever to deplore. 

ALTHOUGH the reign of Lewis XIV 
was a continued ſcene of tyranny, oppreſſion, 

and 


» Le Siecle de Louis XIV, T. I. p. 277, 278. 
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and cruelty, reſpecting not only his neigh- 
bours, but his own ſubjects alſo, many of 
whom he ' dragoned; impriſoned, baniſhed, 
ſent to the gallies, and put to death for their 
religion; yet ſuch was the glare of ſome of 
his actions, particularly his victories, that the 
people were ſo blinded and infatuated, as to 
beſtow on him the higheſt encomiums, and 
moſt fulſome panegyrics“, which, if he had 
been a man of thorough good ſenſe, he would 
have naufeated: but to ſpeak the truth, it 
may be juſtly ſaid, That he was a conqueror 
without perſonal courage; a patron of arts, 
without taſte; of ſciences, without literature; 
a religioniſt, without piety; and a moſt chri- 
ſtian king without, humanity. 95 
2M Trts 


To give one inſtance of theſe, out of a multitude 
which might be given: M. Daucourt, in a ſpeech he 
made at his admittance into the French academy, on the 
19th of November 1683, makes this compliment to the 
king, on the ſurrender of the city of Straſlurg: Louis a 
« dit, que Straſburg ſe ſoumette ; & Straſburg 5 fours, 
= Paiſſarce Plus gu bumaine, & qui ne peut etre compare 
& i d celle qui, en creunt le monde, a dit, Que la lumiere ſoit 
« faite, & la lumiere fut faite. i. e. * Lewis ſaid, Let 
« Straſburg ſubmit, and Straſburg ſubmitted. A power 
* more than human, and to be eompared to that alone, 


& which at the creatiori of the world ſaid, Let there be 
te light, and there was light.” Keyfler's Travels, vol. I. 
p. 128. from Recueil dv harang prononctes par M. I. 
de Pacad. Frangoile dans leurs receptions, p. 388, edit, 
de Paris, 1698, Ro | 
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Tu Is prince's want of perſonal courage 
was evident: for, notwithſtanding he fre- 
quently appeared, with great pomp, at the 
head of his armies, and was preſent at ſeve- 
ral fieges, where he might be in little or no 
danger, yet he never was in one battle, and 
carefully avoided being in an engagement: 
for whenever there was a likelihood of the 
army he commanded coming to a general 
action, he either took meaſures to prevent 
it, or, tho' in the midſt of a campaign, gal- 
loped away to his ladies at Verſailles. Biſhop 
Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own times *, 
gives a remarkable inſtance, which he had 
from marſhal Schomberg, relating to Lewis's 
fear of being in a battle ; and that account is 
in a great meaſure verified by the marquis de 
la Farre, in his memoirs of this king's reign”. 
Hs laying out immenſe ſums upon the 
palace at Verſailles, which is in a bad fitua- 
tion and country ; his making gardens of vaſt 
extent, where there wanted ſoil ; and a pro- 
fuſion of fountains, where there was no water 
to ſupply them ; ſufficiently demonſtrate his 


want of taſte *, 
As 
x Vol. I. p. 404, 405. y Engliſh tranſlation, 
p. 160, 161. = As a perſon's taſte in more conſider- 
able matters may, in ſome degree, appear by the choice 
of his dreſs ; the reader will, perhaps, excuſe the author's 
mentioning, that he ſaw Lewis XIV, when full ſeventy 
years of age, with red-heeled ſhoes, ſcarlet ſtockings with 
gold clocks, and a white feather in his hat. 
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As to his learning, —he was ſo illiterate, 
that it has been affirmed he ſpoke his own 
language incorrectly, and wrote it much 
worſe, Voltaire, who is far from exaggerat- 
ing this prince's faults or defects, regrets his 
want of literature, and acknowledpes that his 
ptor, tho' an able and amiable perſon, 
could hardly get him to learn any thing. 
© It was,” adds that author, much to be 
« wiſhed, that he could have been inſtructed 
* in hiſtory, and above all in modern hiſ- 
© tory ; but uſeleſs romances, as they de- 
« ſcribed gallantry and heroiſm, and ſecretly 
&« flattered his character, pleaſed him moſt.” 
His knowledge of the ſcriptures ſeems not to 
have exceeded his acquaintance with hiſtory: 
for Lewis uſing ſome endeavours to perſuade 
the marquis d 2yeſne, a firm proteſtant, to 
change his religion in his old age, he frankly 
anſwered, Sire, j'ai rendu aſſes long temps d 
Ceſar ce qui eft di 2 Ceſar; il eft temps, que 
je rende auſii a Dieu ce qui lui eft dd: i. e. 
J have long enough been rendering to 
« Czſar the things which are Cz/ar's ; it is 
«© now time for me to render alſo to God 
© what is due to him.“ So little did the 
king underſtand this, that turning to the by- 
ſtanders, he ſaid, Eft ce que la fete tourne 
& cet bomme? veut il ſervir Pempereur ? 
E 2 i. e. 
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1. e. © Is the man out of his mind? wand 
<« he ſerve the emperor ?” 

ONE cannot, without a mixture of indig- 
nation, contempt, and pity, obſerve, that ſuch 
ambitious, cruel wretches, ſuch madmen as 


we have been ſpeaking of, ſhould be able to 


trail at their heels vaſt numbers of men , 
through ſo many hardſhips; and ſometimes 


remote parts of the world, only to gratify 


their own ambition; and that for this purpoſe, 
| thoſe 


2 Bajazet's army, when he marched againſt Tamer- 


lane, conſiſted of five hundred thouſand men; Tamerlane's 


of one million. Knolles $ Hiſtory of the Turks, p. 215 


and 216. 
Ninus led an army into Baria of one million 7 nine 


hundred and ten thouſand ſoldiers, and within a few of 


ten thouſand ſix hundred chariots. Semiramis was fol- 
lowed into India by an army of three millions five hun- 


dred thouſand men, and one hundred thouſand chariots. 


A Diſſertation on the numbers of mankind in ancient and 
modern times, &c. from Diodorus Siculus's ſecond book. 
The army and navy, with which Aerxes attacked 


Greece, conſiſted of two millions fix hundred forty-one 


thouſand ſix hundred and ten fighting men; the ſervants, 
thoſe on board the ſtore-ſhips, tenders, &c. were thought 
to be, at leaſt, as many more: ſo that the whole number 
was computed at five millions two hundred eighty- three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty perſons, not reckon- 
ing women, eunuchs, &:, His navy conſiſted of one 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-ſeven ſhips of war, 
carrying each two hundred and thirty men, and three 
thouſand ſtore-ſhips and ſmaller veſſels, carrying each 
eighty men. Herodotus, tranflated by Littlebury, vol. II. 
book 7, p. 252. 
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thoſe who compoſe oppoſite armies, tho' for 
the moſt part perfect ſtrangers, and without 
perſonal diſlike or quarrel, ſhould: neverthe- 
leſs meet with a determined refolution to, 
deſtroy and murder one another; and accord- 
ingly perform this inhuman butcherly work 
with all the rage and fury imaginable., | 
Bor when one of theſe unnatural and 
cruel conteſts is decided, what a ſhocking 
fight muſt the field of battle, drenched with. 
human blood, and the neighbouring country: 
afford! Fifty, or ſixty thouſand human bo- 
dies, and ſometimes. many more, may be 
ſeen mangled and deformed with ghaſtly 
wounds, Weltering-1 in their gore; ſome con- 

8 PETE fg e E 3 F vulſed, 

d At the battle of Canne, between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, according to T. Limuss account, there 
were ſlain forty-two thouſand ſeven hundred of the for- 
mer, and eight thouſand of the latter. L. 2. 

Two hundred thouſand Perſians, and their king Cyrus, 
were killed in a fight w ith” the Scythians, under queen 
Tomyris, and not one ab left alive to catry home * 
news. Juſtini! Hiſt, I. T7. 

Joſephus relates, that in in an engagement between Jero- 
beam, king of the ten tries of Iſrael, and Abias, king of 
Judah, there were, of the army of the former, five hun- 
wha thouſand men we, Antiquities of th the Jews, b. 83 
C 
| 15 a battle fought "BI 1 and Tamerlane, 
near Pruſa, the metropolis of Bithynia, there fell on both 
ſides above three hundred and forty thouſand. Prince 


Cantemir's H. iſt, Se, of the Othman nr ey p. 1 
Knoles, 
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vulſed, and in the pangs of death, with pale, 
diſtorted, agonizing countenances, ſtill ex- 
preſſive of terror, rage, fury, and all the moſt 
violent paſſions. The flight of the con- 
quered, and the purſuit of theconquerors, may 
be traced by an extenſion of this horrid ſcene; 
and the neighbouring towns, villages, and 
heretofore peaceful cottages of the peaſants, 
with the whole face of the adjacent country, 
are marked out by fire and ſlaughter. —But 
it is not on the land only, that ambition, ex- 
citing to cruel war, cauſes this deſtruction of 
the human ſpecies. * both in ſingle 


ſhips, 
Lnolles, in his hiſtory of the Turks, ſays, the Turks 
themſelves reported, that they loſt in that battle two 
hundred thouſand men, and Tamerlane near as many, 
p. 220. This prince, tho' celebrated by certain authors for 
his humanity, when he took the city of S-baftia, accord- 
ing to ſome accounts, cauſed a great number of deep 
pits to be digged, and ordered all the inhabitants, conſiſt- 
ing of twelve thouſand, without reſpe& of age, ſex, or 
condition, to be thrown into them, and buried alive : 
but according to moſt of the Latin hiſtorians, he put all 
the men to the ſword, and driving the women and chil- 
dren into the fields, commanded his horſemen to trample 
them to death under their horſes feet. Ibid. p. 216. 
Upon a remonſtrance of ſome of Tamerlane's generals 
to him, after he had paſſed the river Indus, that they had 
then in the camp above one hundred thouſand priſoners, 
he paſſed an order that they ſhould all be put to death, 
which was accordingly done, ſays my author, in lefs than 
an hour, Hiſtory of Timer Bec (or Tamerlane) vol. II. 
p. 53, 54. Such is the deſtruction of the human ſpecies, 
and ſuch are the horrid crueltics attending war ! 
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ſhips, ſmall ſquadrons, and huge fleets, attack 
one another on the boiſterous ſeas, where, 
tho' in peace, they are in almoſt continual 
danger of their lives from the winds and the 
waves; yet inſtigated by this paſſion, they 
become more mercileſs than winds or waves, 
and uſe their utmoſt {kill and efforts to ſink, 
drown, burn, and deſtroy, When two of 
theſe navies meet, with this murderous pur- 
poſe, what a terrible ſpectacle do they exhi- 
bit! How ſoon is the goodly ſight of ſo many 
gallant ſhips, finely adorned, changed into 
one of the moſt horrid ſcenes that the world 
can afford! The noiſe of the drum, and the 
clangor of the trumpet, are ſoon ſilenced by the 
roar of the cannon, which ſeems as if it would 
rend the very elements aſunder. Here the 
tall maſt is ſhot away, and with all its tackle 
and rigging falls into the ſea, and carries with 
it numbers of wretches placed thereon for the 
deſtruction of others. There many lofty 
ſhips, with thouſands of ſouls on board, their 
planks bored, and their ſides driven in by iron 
thunder-bolts, are ſeen ſinking in the ocean; 
and others, being diſabled, are ſet on fire by 
the enemy, and only the dreadful alternative 
left to the miſerable creatures on board, to 
drown or to burn. 111 

Bo x even theſe are not 40 moſt diſmal 
calamities occaſioned by ambition and war: 
E 4 they 
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they are ſtill exceeded by the fieges and fack- 
ing of great, wealthy, and populous cities. 
Beſide the houſes and moſt ſumptuous build- 
ings frequently ſet on fire, and the numbers 
of people killed by the various inſtruments 
and devices of ſlaughter made uſe of for that 
purpoſe ; if the fiege continues *till the pro- 
viſions are all conſumed, what multitudes 
often periſh by the more lingering and pain- 
ful deaths of famine and peſtilence ? When 
the wretched, ſtarving inhabitants, many of 
whom have probably lived long at their 
eaſe, and in the delightful enjoyment of 
whatever riches, plenty, and ſafety could 
afford, have eaten their rats, mice, cats, dogs, 
horſes, &c. they are ſometimes forced to feed 
on the fleſh of meagre and diſtempered hu- 
man carcaſes : nay, mothers have been put to 
the terrible neceſſity of feeding upon their 
own children. And when the enraged and 
mercileſs enemy has entered a city by ſtorm, 
the remainder of the miſerable inhabitants 
are not only butchered in the ſtreets, and 
other public places, but ſought for in their 
moſt ſecret receſſes: there the huſband is torn 
from the arms of the wife, and children from 
the cloſe embraces of their mothers, and all 
involved in the ſame cruel carnage. | 

8 uch of my readers as are well acquainted 
with accounts of ſieges, I believe, will not 


think 
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think that in this deſcription any thing has 
been exaggerated: but if ſome, not ſo con- 
verſant in theſe relations, ſhould be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, I ſhall tranſcribe a matter of 
fact, and a recent one too, from an author 
who was perfectly well informed of what he 
relates, which will effectually convince them, 
that it is hardly poſſible, on this ſubject, for 


any deſcription to exceed the truth. 


A3 Our the end of March, in the year 
1722, the city of Maban, capital of Per/ia, 


was beſieged by Myrr-Maghmud: in Fulyand 


Auguſt the citizens were reduced to eat ca- 
mels, mules, horſes, and aſſes, and there was 


no other meat. An horſe's. carcaſe, at the 


end of Auguſt, was worth a thouſand crowns. 
In September and October, they eat cats and 


dogs, of which ſo many were devoured, that 


one would have thought the ſpecies had been 
deſtroyed, In . September a pound of bread 
was ſold for thirty ſhillings, and in October 
for above fifty. Ipaban being very full of 


trees, ſome of them were felled, and the 


leaves and bark ſold by the pound for food. 


Shoe-leather boiled was for a while the com- 


mon victuals. At laſt they came to eat the 


fleſh of the dead carcaſes that lay in the 


ſtreets. Tho' thoſe, who were caught do- 
ing ſo, were baſtinadoed for it; yet neceſſity, 


which has no law, made the evil increaſe: 
inſomuch 
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inſomuch that ſeveral children were ſtolen 
and eaten, worn as they were to ſkeletons 
by famine ; and even ſome mothers killed 
and fed upon their own children. The peo- 
ple of quality ſuffered no leſs than the vul- 
gar, as we may judge from the conduct of a 
Perfian nobleman, who, finding there was no 
more food to be had, poiſoned himſelf and 
his whole family. It is ſaid that no leſs than 
a million and forty thouſand Perſians died in 
Thahan during the fiege*, | 
WovLD a reaſonable and compaſſionate 
man ſuppoſe, that at the fight of theſe horrid 
ſcenes any of his fellow-creatures ſhould find 
not only matter of pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 
but of the higheſt exultation and triumph ? 
That conquerors do, is nevertheleſs a fad 
truth ! But how much this redounds to the 
honour of human nature, let mankind reflect. 
SURELY this havock and deſtruction of 
our ſpecies by war, inſtead of being an ho- 
nour to us, and affording matter of pride and 
glory, 
Ade hiſtory of the ava ution of Perſia, taken from 
the memoirs of father . who lived twenty years 
in that country. 


I cannot forbear to obſerve, that theſe miſeries, and the 


terrible calamities which the whole kingdom of Perſſa 
was afterwards, and remains to this day afflicted with, 


were entirely owing to the extreme weakneſs of the king, 


the ill conduct of his minifters, and particularly the diſ- 


ſe nſions that reigned among them. 
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glory, is one of the greateſt diſgraces of hu- 
man nature, and ought much rather to occa- 
fion ſhame and mortification. 

Lok p Brooke ſays, 


== — — Fron the devil's image We receive 


_ This ſpirit, which ſtirres mankind with man to warrt, 
Which devils doe not; wherein worſe we are 


AND our celebrated poet Milton, to the 


fame purpoſe : 


O ſhame to men ! devil with devil damn'd 
Firm concord holds, men only di agree 

Of creatures rational, — — 

— — — 4nd God proclaiming peace, 
Zet live in hatred, enmity, and ftrife 
Among themſetves, and levy cruel wars, 
Waſting the earth, each other to deſtroy *. 


AND again, when the angel Michael had, 
as it were, ſet before our firſt parent's eyes 


his poſterity murdering one another in war, 


he breaks out, 


— == — — — O phat are theſe? 


Death's mini ſters, not men! who thus deal death 


Inbumanly to men; and multiply 


Ten thouſand fold the fin of him wh few 

His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

Make they, butrof their brethren; men of nen? 
Ir 


4 His . p. 75. * Paradiſe : Lof, book II. 
bid. book XI. | 
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Ix js indeed difficult to determine, whe- 
ther unneceſſary wars are more wicked and 
barbarous, or prepoſterous and abſurd, That 
they are not ſeen in this light, by Europeans 
eſpecially * , among whom knowledge, learn- 
Ing, and politeneſs are ſo generally diffuſed, 
is greatly to be wondered at as well as la- 
mented, However, that wars of late times, 
and in theſe politer parts of the world, have 
been carried on with fewer circumſtances of 
cruelty than formerly, and in countries leſs 
poliſhed, is certain; which may afford ſome 
glimmering of hope, that in time, if we do 
not relapſe into barbarity, they _ alſo at 
leaſt become leſs common, 


How happy would it-be for Wah 
were wars entirely to ceaſe, and that men 
would beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, 
and their ſpears into pruning-hooks; and in- 
ſtead of learning the art of War, that is, be⸗ 
coming ſo ingenious in rendering their own 
ſpecies — or e them, that 

they 


Whatever the French, who are very apt to fancy 
themſelves the moſt knowing and polite people of Eu- 
rope, may vainly imagine, it is far from being an honour 
to them, that they are ſo inſatiably fond of war. And 
their conduct in North America, where they frequently 
excite and hire the ſavages, even in time of peace, to 
murder and ſcalp the harmleſs Engliſb planters, and their 
wives and children, in the out-lying ſettlements, is a fla- 
grant proof of the moſt barbarous and inhuman cruelty. 
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they would cultivate only the arts of peace, 
and endeavour to aid, aſſiſt, comfort, and 
preſerve one another! (Theſe pleaſing ideas 
may at leaſt be indulged: in them there can 
be nothing extravagant, whatever there may 
be in the expectation of the realities.) That 
this would be of infinite, real, ſolid ad van- 
tage to all princes, kingdoms, and communi- 
ties, as well as to private perſons, is certain. 
What immenſe charges are princes, king 
doms, and ſtates frequently at, beſides the 
effuſion of human blood, (the moſt deplora- 
ble expence, tho” too little regarded) to gain 
perhaps an inconſiderable town or country, 
very often not worth a thouſandth part of 
the charge; and which at laſt, after a mon- 
ſtrous profuſion of blood and treaſure, they 
many times cannot obtain! nay frequently, 
inſtead of gaining others properties, poſſeſ- 
ſions, and dominions, the aggreſſors and inva- 
ders loſe their own; or if that happens not to 
be the caſe, how common is it, after two or 
more potent nations have been many years 
at war, impoveriſhing and deſtroying each 
other, to leave off and fit down at laſt with 
what each poſſeſſed before the quarrel began? 
And even when great and extenfive conqueſts 
are gained, they ſometimes end in the ruin 
of the conquerors themſelves. Of this truth 
the Romans, in particular, were an eminent 

inſtance: 
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inſtance : their extended and enormous con- 
queſts were a principal cauſe of the deſtruc- 
tion of their empire, 

Bur there is ſtill another conſideration 
which ought, more than all others, to deter 
chriſtians, in particular, from waging any 
unneceſſary wars; and that is, not only the 
deſtruction of mens bodies, but the precipi- 
tating their ſouls, by ſudden death, with all 
their ſins on their heads, into everlaſting per- 
dition, Chriſtians are taught, and pretend 
to believe, the ſoul to be of ſuch value, that 
the gain of the whole world is not to be ſet 
in competition with it *; yet ſcruple not to be 
the means, ſo far as they know, nay as they 
have the greateſt reaſon, on their own prin- 
ciples, to believe, of hurrying millions into 
eternal miſery, to gratify the ambition of one 
man, or for the ſake of a trifling diſpute or 


quarrel. 


b For what is a man profited, if he ſhall gain the whale 
world, and leſe his own ſoul? Matthew xvi. 26. 
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SECTION EL 


T is certain, as hath been already menti- 
oned, that to ſome perſons cruelty is na- 
_ tural; a diſpoſition to it is brought into the 
world with them : others learn it by bad ex- 
amples, are taught it by wicked precepts, or 
excited to it by divers other vices: it is alſo 
much ftrengthened by habit. 


I MANY 
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Many children are no ſooner capable of 


_ miſchief, but we ſee them delighted with 


acts of barbarity, which they firſt exerciſe on 
inſects, or ſuch little animals they can maſter ; 
and as they are too frequently encouraged in 
this abominable practice, inſtead of being re- 
proved or chaſtiſed for it, no wonder, as they 
grow up to maturity of age, they grow up al- 
ſo to maturity of wickedneſs. 

Wren a natural propenſity to this vice is 
obſerved in children, great and early care 


ſhould be taken to prevent its growth, and, if 
poſſible, to eradicate it. 


THE firſt means made uſe of to reform 


rational creatures ſnould always be to reaſon 


with them. If in this caſe that method does 
not prove effectual, puniſhments muſt then 
be made uſe of, but on no account ſuch as 
may harden the offender, or tend to make 
him deſperate; for thoſe are much more 
likely to confirm and increaſe, than diminiſh 
or cure the evil. Perhaps, when a child is 
wantonly or wickedly hurting a harmleſs ani- 
mal, and reproof hath been tried without 
effect, he ſhould be uſed ſomewhat after the 


fame manner himſelf, and made to feel, in a 


proper degree, the like kind of pain he in- 
flicts: this, accompanied with ſuitable admo- 
nitions, might be of ſervice to deter him from 


repeating the like, And if ſuch a method, 
with 
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with ſtill greater ſeverity, was practiſed upon 
adults, who for ſport, or in mere cruelty, 
torment the dumb creation, I ſee not what 
reaſon they would have to complain of in- 
juſtice. Indeed dumb animals are frequently 
uſed, as if men thought them as void of feel- 
ing as they are of ſpeech ; whereas it is very 
probable, the feeling of ſome of them may 
be more acute than that of the human ſpe- 
cies; It is apparent, that ſmelling, which is 
a ſort of feeling, is in dogs and ſome other 
animals ſo much quicker than in mankind, 
that it is quite aſtoniſhing. Since there is 
ſuch an amazing ſenſibility of this kind in 
theſe creatures, is it not probable there may 
be a like ſenſibility of pain? And if ſo, what 
extreme miſery are they often put to for the 
gratification of a prepoſterous pleaſure, and a 
barbarous and inhuman temper ? 

THERE can be no doubt but all ſportive 
ſpectacles of cruelty are of a very evil ten- 
dency, and ought to be entirely aboliſhed. 
Some perſons may think that ſuch fights are 
a means of forming men to bravery, and pro- 
bably this was one reaſon why they were ſo 
much encouraged among the Romans; but 
this proceeded from a miſtake : for it is falſe 
policy to endeavour to make men brave by 
inuring them to blood and cruelty : this 


may render them bold and wicked aſſaſſins, 
F but 
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but not courageous ſoldiers: trus courage is 
not to be acquired by ſeeing others behave 
deſperately 1 in a bad cauſe, or for no cauſe at 
all, but by men from their own reflections, 
or the examples of others, learning to con- 
temn ſufferings, and even death itſelf, in a 
good cauſe. 

CERTAINLY it is a great "IF to any 
civilized people, and {til a much greater re- 
proach to a chriſtian nation, to ſuffer ſuch 
abominable entertainments. An'Engh/hman 
cannot, without regret, take notice, that fo- 
reigners have frequently remarked the barba- 
rity of many of our public diverſions, and 
from thence concluded that we are a cruel 
people. Reſpecting the lower, or rather the 
loweſt ſort, it is to be feared the charge is too 
Juſt ; but as to perſons of condition and edu- 
cation, I hope it may be truly ſaid, there are 
none in any country that exceed many of 
them in humanity. 

As example hath great influence over the 
minds, manners, and conduct of children 
and other young people eſpecially, too much 
care cannot be taken by parents and others, 
to whom the education of ſuch is intruſted, 
that neither they themſelves commit acts of 
cruelty, nor, as much as in them lies to pre- 


vent it, ſuffer others ſo to do in the preſence 
of 
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of youth ' : and if at any time they ſhould be 
witneſſes of ſuch, or read of, or hear them 
related, their minds ſhould be impreſſed with 
horror and deteſtation of ſuch unnatural and 
brutiſh crimes. If thoſe who have power 


and ability to prevent bad actions being com- 


mitted, and do not exert themſelves to ſo 
good a purpoſe, are in one ſenſe guilty of 
them; how much more guilty are they, who 
by their example enCourage and unn 
them ? 


SECTION II. 


I E many nde that 18 been of 
late committed among us by thieves, 


_ robbers, and other vile wretches; and in ſuch 


numbers as were unkhown to e times, 


call aloud for redreſs. ee 
F 2 on Ir 
i Abſtineas igitur damnandis ; hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio eft, ne crimina noſtra ſequantur 


Ex nobis geniti: quoniam dociles imitandis 


Turpibus & pravis omnes ſumus. — — 
* M %* * X R XR X * X XR X ** 


Nil dictu fedum, viſuque hæc limina tangat, 
Intra que puer eff, — — 
Again, | 
Maxima debetur puera, reverentia, == — 
* Joy. Sat. 14. 


This fatire is recommended as a moſt excellent leſſon 


to parents and others who have the care of youth. 
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Ir all thoſe who rob by ſtealth only, were 
put to hard labour for a time, and kept 


under a very ſtrict diſcipline, and the moſt 


incorrigible confined to ſome laborious em- 
ployments for their lives, and fo placed as 
to be made ſpectacles to others, this might 
be attended with good conſequences. And 
as to thoſe who rob by violence, if no bet- 
ter method can be found out, they muſt of 
neceſſity be hanged : but murder being, as 
has been before obſerved, a crime for which 
no compenſation can poſſibly be made to the 
ſufferer, and is by this and other aggra- 


vating circumſtances diſtinguiſhed from all 


other crimes, ſo undoubtedly a diſtinguiſhing 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on murderers; 
they ſhould be put to death in ſome manner 
that might more affe& and terrify both cri- 
minals and ſpectators than the preſent : and 


theſe executions, and indeed all others, ſhould 


conſtantly be attended with great ſolemnity. 


O this occaſion it is not eaſy to paſs over 


the notice of a different kind of criminals, 
who have likewiſe of late moſt ſcandalouſly 
abounded among us: theſe are falſe ſwearers. 
Would it not be equitable, and a very likely 
method to leſſen the number of theſe dan- 
gerous miſcreants, if, when they are convicted 
of wilful and deſigned perjury in criminal 
caſes, they were made to ſuffer the ſame pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment as would have been inflicted on the 
accuſed perſon, if found guilty ? This was a 
law of the twelve tables among the Romans, 
and, if I miſtake not, among the Per/ans, 
and ſurely a very juſt one, 

As the religious regard paid by the Ro. 
mans, in the early times of the common- 
wealth, to their oaths, which is teſtified by 
Livy and other hiſtorians, is greatly to the 
honour of thoſe pagans; ſo it reflects no ſmall 
ſcandal upon ſuch chriſtians who diſregard 
fo facred a tye. M. Scaurus gives us a re- 
markable inſtance of this ſtrict obſervance of 
an oath, even among the Roman ſoldiers, and 
in a camp. It was the cuſtom, as ſoon as 
they were encamped, to ſwear that they 
would do no injuſtice to any one, either in 
the camp, or within a mile round it. One 
| night it happened that a Roman army was 
ſtationed where there grew a tree loaded with 
fruit, and the next morning, when they 
marched away, not a ſoldier had touched it 


—_— 


* 


SECTION III. 


ITY and compaſſion being excellent 
preſervatives againſt many malignant 


1 vices, as well as powerful incentives to the 
- moſt beneficent virtues ; if theſe good quali- 
t F 3 ties 


An Inquiry into the moral: of the ancients, page 18, 
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ties were carefully cultivated, eſpecially. in 
the minds of children and young people in 
general, before their hearts became hardened 
with habitual cruelty, it might be a means, 
among many other good effects, of prevent- 
ing numbers of vile ations from being com- 
mitted. The preſenting objects of miſery to 
the view of children, exciting their compaſ- 
ſion towards ſuch, and making them fre- 
quently the diſpenſers of ſmall charities, 
would undoubtedly help to produce theſe 
uſeful and amiable diſpoſitions. Were the 
hearts of youth thus early warmed and mol- 
lified by ſentiments of benevolence and cha- 
rity, there would be little danger, when-they 
grow up to riper years, that they ſhould di- 
ſtreſs any of their fellow-creatures, either by 
fraud, oppreſſion, violence, or any other act 
of cruelty, Fraud indeed may oftentimes, 
with the ſtricteſt propriety, be eſteemed cru- 
elty : for we frequently ſee men guilty of it, 
when they know that the inevitable conſe- 
quence of their knavery will be the diſtreſs 
and utter ruin of not only fingle perſons, 
but many times large families alſo. Surely 
thoſe who act in this manner muſt be as de- 
ſtitute of pity and compaſſion, as of juſtice 
and equity! | 

Wr have already ſeen how naturally, and 


many times almoſt unavoidably, vices pro- 
. duce 
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duce one another. Few n if any, 
begin with the moſt atrocious“: but by in- 
dulging in the ſmaller they are often ted to 
the greateſt, even tog cruelty and murder. 
This furniſhes a moſt uſeful inſtruction: To 
ſhun every appearance of evil. Were many 
told, when they indulge (ome inordinate ap- 
petite, to what monſtrous crimes this would 
lead them, might they not probably ſay, as 
Hazael did to Eliſba the prophet, when in- 
formed by him whay horrid cruelties he 
be Joould do this great thing? c or, as it is in the 
margin of ſame bibles, That 1 ſhould be with- 
out all humanity and pity” . If, when a late 
parricide firſt entered into a criminal amour, 


ſhe had been aſſured it would end in her 


murdering her father, it is very likely ſhe 


would have ſhuddered at the thought, and 


not believed it poſſible. 


„ nam quis 
Peccandi finem poſuit fibi ? — — 


* XR * * * *R R * R * * * * X X X K X % * 


Quiſnam hominum eſt, quem tu contentum videris ung 
Flagitio? — — — — 


Juvex. Sat. 13. 
m Nemo repente ſuit turpifſimus, — — Idem, 
" 2 Kings viii, 
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SECTION IV. 


F the ſuppreſſing private injuries, colts; 
1. ries, violences, and cruelties, be ſo deſi- 


rable an event, as certainly it is, how much 
more ardently is it to be wiſhed, that public 
enormities of the ſame kind, I mean wars, 
were likewiſe put an end to! By the firſt, 
but a few, comparatively, ſuffer ; by the lat- 
ter, nations are greatly diſtrefſed, and ſome- 


times entirely deſtroyed. 


THAT theſe' calamities are principally 


| owing to the boundleſs pride and ambition 


of princes, is certainly true. And that princes 
are ſo a t to involye their own and other 
countries in cruel and deſtructive wars to 


ratify thoſe paſſions, is one among many 


unanſwerable reaſons, why they ſhould never 


be truſted with abſolute power. Governing 
bodies of men are not, generally ſpeaking, fo 
ſuſceptible of thoſe vices as fingle perſons, 
and are for the moſt part much more regard- 
ful of public utility. For this reaſon, if there 
were fewer arbitrary princes in the world, we 
might have reaſon to hope there would be 
fewer cruelties of many kinds committed, 
and particularly not ſo many unjuſt wars un- 


Dip 
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Dip princes and ſtates act as wiſely re- 
ſpecting their engaging in war, as prudent 
merchants commonly do in adventures of 
traffic, and compute juſtly the profit and loſs 
that might be reaſonably expected from wars, 
before they involved their people in them; 
and if the firſt were as attentive to public be- 
nefit, as the latter uſually are to private profit, 
ſurely they would not then ever enter into a 
war without an abſolute neceſſity, which it 
is certain very rarely happens. 

LET us hear the late archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, in his advice to the duke of Burgundy, 
father of Lew:s XV, the preſent king of 
France, on this ſubject of making ware. 
Avez-vous (ſays this humane and excellent 
prelate) bien &xamine fi la guerre, dont il & agiſ- 
ſoit, etoit neceſſaire a vos peuples? Peut-étre ne 
Jagiſſoit-il que de quelque pretenſion qui vous re- 
gardoit per ſonnellement: vos peuples n'y avoient 
aucun interet reel. * * * Suppoſe meme 
que cette guerre regarde prefiſement Þetat, vous 
aveꝝ du regarder ſi elle eft plus utile que dom- 
mageable, * * * * Toute compenſation èxacte- 
ment faite, il nh a preſque point de guerre, 
meme beureuſement terminee, que ne faſſe beau- 
coup plus de mal que de bien ꝗᷓ un etat. On 
a'a qu" a confiderer combien elle ruine de famil- 
les, 


Examen de conſcience pour un roi, Ic. P. 41, 42, 
43. e | 
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tes, combien elle fait: perin d bommes, combien 
elle ravage & "depeuple de pais, &c. Then 
he adds, Thut homme ſenſe, et qui agiroit ſans 
paſſion, entreprendroitril le proces le mieux fonde 
felong les loix, & il &toit aſſure que ce proces ( m- 
me en le gagnant)" feroif plus de mal que de 
bien d la nombreuſe famille dont il eft charge? 
z.e, Have you well examined, if the war you 
are about to undertake be neceſſary for the 
real benefit of your people ? Perhaps it relates 
only to ſome perſonal pretenſion of your own. 
— But ever ſuppoſing this war does eſpeci- 
ally regard the ſtate, you are then to conſider 
| 1 if it is more profitable or hurtful. — All 
| things being exactly weighed, there is hardly 
any war, even tho' happily ended, which 
does not produce much more 'prejudice than 
benefit to a ſtate. It need only be conſidered 
how many families are ruined, how many 
men periſh, what ravage and depopulation 
of countries is occaſioned by it. Would any 
ſenſible man, who acts without paſſion, un- 
dertake a law-ſuit, the beſt founded accord- 
ing to law, if he was aſſured that this pro- 
ceſs, even tho' he ſhould gain it, would oc- 
"0 caſion more injury than benefit to a nume- 
"x rous family, with- the care of which he was 
i intruſted ? By theſe and many more cogent 
arguments, did this good and worthy man en- 
deavour to perſuade his pupil, not to engage 
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in any wars that he could with honour and 
fafety avoid, Well would it be, if all princes 
and ſtates were prevailed upon to take ſuch 
wholſome advice. | 

DIFFERENT countries, in different parts 
of the world, being continually in want of 
each others productions and manufactures, 
by an exchange of theſe, trade is, in times of 
peace, carried on to nan convenience and 
benefit; the revenues of princes are hereby 
apgmented, and the eſtates of private men 
increaſed, Perſons of condition then alſo 
frequently travel for curioſity or improve- 
ment into each others countries; by which 
means languages are learned, a free inter- 
courſe maintained, and. men ceaſe to be 
ſtrangers and barbarians to one another ; arts, 
ſciences, and politeneſs are acquired and dif- 
fuſed; and many kind and good offices paſs 
between perſons of different nations, who live 
together like brethren, as they all in rea- 
lity are. 

How common is it, when people of mY 
bouring countries have lived for years in this 
friendly manner, that upon ſome ſenſeleſs 
quarrel between their princes, theſe kind and 
hoſpitable intercourſes immediately break off, 
and are changed into all manner of violences 
and injuries; into oppreſſion, impriſonments, 
rapine, devaſtation, and ſlaughter ? Surely, 

: OO ER, when 
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when theſe two conditions are compared, 
none but madmen would chuſe the latter. 
THAT it is the real intereſt of princes to 
preſerve their dominions in peace, cannot 
be doubted : and it is, if rightly conſi dered, 


not leſs their true glory. 
_ Cana prince obtain more ſubſtantial glory 


than by preſerving, as much as in him lies, 


the lives of his people, and rendering them 
as eaſy and happy as poſlible? Or can he 
more juſtly merit the greateſt reproach and 
infamy, (I had like to have ſaid puniſhment 
alſo) than for deſtroying or making miſerable 
multitudes of thoſe who are put under his 
care and protection: 

A CERTAIN truth it is, tho' a melan- 
choly one, that few princes have attained, or 
indeed at all ſought after, this real glory of 
being the preſervers of their people; but that 
great numbers of them have richly deſerved 
the reproach and infamy of being their de- 
ſtroyers, Among the very few who have fo 
well deſeryed of their ſubjects, and indeed it 
may be ſaid of mankind in general, two in- 
ſtances ſhall be here given, one ancient and 
the other modern: 

Tu E ancient example is that of Hiero king 
of Syracuſe, who, tho' nat a great king, re- 
ſpecting his conqueſts, or the extent of his 
dominions, which was only about half the 


iſland 
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iſland of Sicily, yet well merited that title by 
his wiſdom and conduct. The author from 
whom this prince's character is taken *, hav- 
ing beſtowed great praiſe upon him for main- 
taining his alliance with the Romans for near 
fifty years, till his death, with the utmoſt fi- 
delt and honour; and particularly after the 
fatal battle of Cannæ, when that people were 
in apparent danger of ruin, and deſerted by 
almoſt all their allies: my author, I ſay, hav- 
ing given him great praiſe on this e 
proceeds as follows: 

Quand il (Hieron) fut parvenu, &c. When 
Hiero became poſſeſſed of the ſovereign 
power, his chief deſire was to let his ſubjects 
ſee that he thought himſelf placed on the 
throne only to render them happy. He en- 
deavoured not to make himſelf feared, but 
beloved. He looked upon himſelf much leſs 
as their maſter, than as their protector and 
father. 

ON x of his principal cares was to preſerve 
and increaſe the natural fertility of the coun- 
try, and cauſe agriculture to be eſteemed an 
Honourable employment, He might have 
entered into war, gained battles, made con- 
queſts, and enlarged his dominions ; for he 
wanted not courage, of which he gave mani- 


| fat 

» M. Rollin, in his Fiſteire Romaine, T. V. I. 16. 
P. 273. et leg. 
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feſt proofs before he aſcended the throne. 
If he had engaged in theſe fooliſh and ambi- 
tious projects, and ſucceeded, as, many cir- 
cumſtances being much in his favour, he 
very probably might, then in the opinion of 
moſt men he had paſſed for a hero. But 
with what heavy taxes muſt he have loaded 
his people? How many huſbandmen muſt 
he have forced from their lands? How much 
blood would have been ſpilled to obtain theſe 
' victories? And what advantage would they 
have been to the ſtate? Hiero, who knew in 
what ſolid glory conſiſted, placed his in wiſely 
governing the people under his charge, and 
making them happy. Inſtead of ſeeking by 
force of arms to conquer new countries, he 
endeavoured to increaſe the number of his 
ſubjects by peace and plenty, which he ſe- 
cured them the poſſeſſion of. 
WzEN Syracuſe, through the wiſe con- 
duct of Hiero, was ſeen to enjoy this happy 
tranquillity, whilſt Africa, Italy, and even 
a part of Sicily itſelf, and all the coun- 
tries around his dominions, were diſtreſſed 
by a violent and cruel war, who could with- 
hold from ſaying with admiration, Happy 
the people thus conducted by a wiſe king 
and more happy ſtill the king, who ſeeks the 
welfare of his people, and places his felicity 


in doing his duty! Suppoſe, on the contrary, 
_ this 
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this fame Hiero, after ſeveral campaigns, enter- 
ing victorious into his capital, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the public; but finding at his 
return the people unhappy, exhauſted by taxes, 
reduced to extreme poverty; the lands for 
the moſt part uncultivated, and ſome even 
deſerted: if he had any remains of humanity, 
could he take the leaſt ſatisfaction in a glory 
that had coſt his people ſo dear, and not de- 
teſt laurels ſtained by the tears and the blood 
of his ſubjects? Such is, in part, the character 
given of Hiero by M. Rollin, and ſuch are his 
obſer vations upon it. 

Tu worthy author ſeems to have been 
ſo delighted with the character of this prince, 
which is indeed moſt amiable, that he has 
drawn it at full length: the above is but a 
| ſhort extract. T he reader cannot fail of being 
much pleaſed, if he peruſes the whole in the 
original, where it takes up, including Mr. 
Rollin's judicious obſervations, about ten 
pages. In the mean time it may be proper 
to add, that Hiero lived to upwards of ninety 
years of age, and reigned fifty-four years; 
and that towards the latter part of his life he 
deſigned to have reſtored the Syracu/zans to 
their liberty, that their ruin, which he fore- 
law they were in danger of from the govern- 
ment of a young king, might be prevented: 


but. failing in this excellent intention, what 
2 he 
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he apprehended came to paſs ; for the ill con- 


duct of his ſucceſſor occaſioned the deſtruc- 


tion of this kingdom. 

Tu modern inftance of a prince, who 
merited true and ſolid glory for preſerving 
peace in his dominions, and doing all the 
good he poſſibly could to his ſubjeas, ſhall 
be taken from Yoltaire's Sieclè de Louis XIV ?, 
and, as it is not long, in his own words, but 
ſomewhat abridged : I gt d ſoubatter, que la 
derniere poſterite apprenne, qu un de plus petits 
ſeuverains de PEurope (ſays this author, ſpeak- 
ing of Leopold duke of Lorraine) à etè celui 


gui a fait le plus de bien d fon peuple, I 


7reuva la Lorraine defolee & deſerte : il la re- 
peupla, il Penrichit. I la conſervve toiſjours en 
paix, pendant que le reſte de P Europe a etc ra- 
vage par la guerre. Il a ei la prudence d étre 
toijours bien avec la France, & d'etre aime 
dans Pempire. * * * I a procure d ſes peuples 
Pabondance, qu ils ne connoiſſuient plus. Sa 
nobleſſe, reduite a la dermere miſere, a ete miſe 


dans Populence par ſes ſculs bienfaits. Voiait- 


la maifon d'un gentil-homme en ruine, il la 


faiſait rebdter @ ſes depens : il paiat leur det- 
tes; il mariait leurs files; il prodiguat de pre- 
ſens, avec cet art de donner, qui eſt encor au- 
deſſus des bienfaits ; il mettait dans ſes dons la 
magnificence d'un prince & la politeſſe d'un 

ami. 


2 Tom. I. p. 307, 308. 
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ami. Les arts en honneur dans ſa petite pro- 
vince, produiſaient une circulation nouvelle; qui 
fait la richeſſe des etats. * * * I] a tabli dans 
Luneville ane eſpece d'univerſite fans pedan- 
tiſme, ou la jeune nobleſſe d Allemagne venait 

ſe former. On y apprenait de venitables ei- 
ences, dans des gcoles on: la Pbyſique ctait demon- 
tree aux yeux par de machines admirables. II 
a cherche les talens juſques dans les boutiques & 
aans les forets, pour les mettre au jour & les en- 
courager. En ſin, pendant tout ſon regne, il 
ne $'eft occupe, que du ſoin de procurir d ſa na- 
tion de Ia tranquillitè, des richeſſes, des connaiſ- 
fances & des plaiſirs. Je quitterais demain ma 
ſcuverai nete, diſait il, fi je ne poievais faire 
du bien. Aufft ati! goitte le bonheur dotre 
aim; & j'ai vu, adds Mr. Voltaire, long tems 
apres * mort, es 2 gets verſer des larmes en 
pronongant ſon nom. i. e. It is to be wiſhed 
that the lateſt poſterity may know, that one 
of the leaſt ſovereign princes in Europe has 
done the moſt good to his people. He found 
Lorraine ruined and deſerted : he re-peopled 
and enriched it, He preſerved it always i in 
peace, whilſt the reſt of Europe we3 laid 
waſte by war. He had the prudence to keep 
always well with France, and to be beloved 
in the Empire. He procured ſuch plenty for 
his people as they have not ſince known. 
His nobility, reduced to the lak degree of 
- Gs; miſery, 


4 
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miſery, he placed in opulence by his own 
bounty. If he ſaw a gentleman's houſe in 
ruins, he cauſed it to be rebuilt at his own 
expence: he paid their debts; he gave their 
daughtersin marriage; he generouſly beſtowed 
preſents with that art of giving which greatly 
inhances the value of the favour: in his gifts 
there appeared the magnificence of a prince, 
joined to the politeneſs of a friend. Arts 
being much honoured in this ſmall country, 
cauſed a new circulation, which produces the 
riches of ſtates. He eſtabliſhed in Luneville 
a kind of univerſity without pedantry, to 
which the young nobility of Germany came 
to accompliſh themſelves. They were taught 
ſolid learning in ſchools where natural philo- 
ſophy was demonſtrated to the fight by ad- 
mirable machines. He ſought for men of 
ability even in ſhops and foreſts, to bring to 
light and encourage them, In a word, 
during his whole reign, he employed him- 
ſelf only to procure peace, riches, know- 
ledge, and pleaſure to his people. I would 


quit my ſovereignty to-morrow, ſaid he, if 


I could do no good. Thus did he taſte the 


happineſs of being beloved; and I ſaw, long 


after his death, his ſubjects ſhed tears in men- 


tioning his name. 80 far Monſ. Voltaire. 
LET 


If theſe two characters of Hi ero and Leopold, by 
Rollin and V. oltaire, were put into frames and hung up boa 
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Lr the conduct of theſe two princes, 


| who thus ſought peace and purſued it, be 


compared with the bloody exploits of Alex= 
ander and Cæſar, who delighted in war, and 
were undoubtedly the greateſt conquerors that 
hiſtory gives us any account of; or with the 
actions of Leis XIV above-mentioned, who 
was immortalized and almoſt deified by his 
ſubjects, tho he brought deſolation and ruin 
both on them and his neighbours. Which 
of theſe have deſerved beſt of their countries, 


and of mankind in general? And, conſe- 


quently, which have obtained the trueſt 
glory? Do not the former appear like guar- 
dian angels, and the latter like — 


dzmons ? ? 


the palaces of all the princes in Europe, might they not 
be both uſeful and ornamental pieces of furniture? How 
many of theſe princes would find their own hkenefſes in 
them, is not very eaſy to ſay. 


ESSAY III. 
OF 


RELIGIOUS CRUELTY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HATEVER opinions in religion 
proceed from cruelty, or are pro- 
ductive of it; or whatever acts of barbarity MW 
are performed as religious duties, or for the | 
pretended ſervice, or under the ſanction of 
religion, may, it is preſumed, by implication 
at leaſt, come under the denomination of re- p 
ligious cruelties, and will therefore be conſi- : 
dered as ſuch in the following Eſſay. 

As the belief of a Deity is the foundation 
of religion, ſo, conformable to the ſentiments 
men entertain of the object of their worſhip, 
will their religion generally be. If men ſup- 
poſe God to be tyrannical, capricious, or 

3 malevolent, 
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malevolent, then their religion will be laviſh, 
fantaſtical, or cruel. But if they ſincerely 
think the Deity is infinitely wiſe and good, 
then it is reaſonable to conclude their reli- 
gion ſhould be rational, 1 and be- 
neficent. _ 
= TxrosE who worſhip one God only, pre- 

tend at leaſt to believe, that he is a being of 
infinite wiſdem and goodneſs: but if any of 
theſe aſcribe cruelty to him, or imagine he 
may be, acceptably worſhipped by infignifi- 
cant, trifling performances, or by acts of bar- 
barity, and more eſpecially if they think he 
| hath commanded ſuch things, then their real 
SE ſentiments of the Deity are directly oppoſite 
to their pretended: when this is the caſe, the 
former, and not the latter, conſtitute theſe 
mens religion. 

MvurLTITUDES of people believe God to 
be cruel, and are fo in their religion, who 
3 hardly ſeem ſenſible of it: they impoſe both 
on others and themſelves alſo. But let ſuch 
aſk their own hearts, how they think the 
ſupreme Being will deal with almoſt the 
whole race of mankind, (his own creatures) 
and eſpecially all unbelievers, tho? inevitably 
ſuch, in the other world? and how they 
theraſelves, if they had power, would, in this 
world, treat all who diſſent from them in 


matters of faith and worſhip? And theſe 
O45: queſtions, 
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queſtions, if maturely conſidered and ho- 
neſtly anſwered, will ſhew many mens be- 
lief concerning the Deity, and their religion, 
in a light very different from that 1 in Which 
they before appeared. 15 
THo' moſt men acknowledge that no 
opinions are of near ſo much conſequence as 
thoſe relating to God and religion, yet there 
ate none they more commonly take upon 
truſt: abundance of people learn creeds and 
catechiſms by rote, as they do ballads, and 
reaſon as little upon the former as the latter. 
Max articles of religious belief are 
warmly embraced, and ſtrenuouſſy defended, 
not becauſe they are reaſonable, but becauſe 


they were early imbibed and received with 


reverence, or becauſe they ſuit mens tempers 
or intereſts, We are very apt to imagine, 
that opinions inculcated in our youth, which 
have as it were grown up with us, and we 
have long entertained; are the reſult of our 
own reaſoning, tho' we never reaſoned about 
them. Such of theſe as are apparently agree- 
able to truth, it matters not much whether 
they were diſcovered by ourſelves, or learned 
from others; but thoſe which appear doubt- 
ful, and conſequently require examination, 
ought not to be admitted by us till we have 
examined them, and thoroughly too: for by 
mis means, and this only, if we then find 


them 
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them true, or at leaſt probable, they become 
properly our own ſentiments, 

HAvIN G premiſed theſe few general ob- 
ſervations, we ſhall conſider our ſubject under 
the three following heads, vig. 

FIRST, The opinions which commonly 
have been, or now are entertained, by the 
oreateſt part of mankind, concerning the 
cruelty of the Deity or Deities worſhipped 
by them. 

SECONDLY, The barbarous methods of 
devotion frequently practiſed. 

THriRDLY, Mens inhuman treatment of 
one another, on account of their different 
ſentiments in religion, and different forms of 
worſhip. 


SECTION Xx 


S we haye no clear or ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the creation of man, we do 

not know his original opinion concerning his 
Creator, nor what was the firſt object of his 
G 4 __ worſhip, 

The relations of all heathen authors concerning the 
origin of man are undoubtedly fabulous inventions; and 
the account of it in the book of Gene/is, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by Moſes, has been by many learned men eſteemed 
an allegory, and certainly hath much more the appear- 
rance of that than a hiſtory : however, it is at beſt yery 
ſhort, dark, and unſatis factory. 
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worſhip. If the exiſtence of ONE, eternal, 
inviſible, almighty being, of infinite good- 
neſs, creator of the unftele was known to 
our general parent *, it is highly probable that 
almoſt his whole poſterity ſoon loft, in a 
great degree at leaſt, this knowledge, 'and 
indeed all rational ſentiments of the Deity : 
for, according to the moſt ancient accounts 
we have in hiſtory, men began i in the very 
early ages of the world to worſhip a multi- 
tude of ſtrange gods indeed: and ſurely no- 
thing could be more unreaſonable and ridi- 
culous than their conceptions relating to 
them; fo unreaſonable and ridiculous, that 
had we not undoubted proofs of it, we ſhould 
hardly believe that the reaſon and under- 
ſtanding of man, if at firſt in any degree of 
perfection, could ever become ſo depraved, 
or ſink ſo low. And as mens notions on this 
ſubject were thus abſurd, they were likewiſe 
in many reſpects very various: and this is 
not to be wondered at ; for tho truth is al- 
3 ways 
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t Agreeably to what we are taught, and to the opinion 
commonly received, all the generations of men are here 
ſuppoſed to have originally proceeded from one man and 
woman : but this, nev ertheleſs, ſeems in the higheſt de- 
gree improbable for many reaſons, and particularly be- 
cat white men and black could not proceed from the 
lame parents. However, whether one pair or more 
were at firſt created, makes little or no difference in the 

dale here ſtatod. 
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ways one and the ſame, error is changeable 
and unbounded. 
Bur whatever different opinions men in 
other reſpects, when they departed from the 
truth, entertained concerning their gods, they 
pretty generally agreed in aſcribing to them 
the ſame tempers, diſpoſitions, and paſſions 
they experienced in themſelves, and many 
times their bodily likeneſſes alſo *. For what 
has been more common in moſt nations, and 
with people of moſt religions, than to repre- 
ſent their deities in a human ſhape ? 

| Even among chriſtians there was formerly 
a ſect, particularly the monks of Egypt, who 
profeſſed themſelves anthropomorphites, - (or 
ſuch who attributed to God the figure of a 
man) and thereupon held that man was cre- 
ated after the image of God. And ſo violent 
were theſe monks for this opinion, that they 
were about to have killed Theopbilus their 
biſhop, as an impious perſon, for preaching 
and 


u The Lacedæmonians, who were one of the mot war- 
like people that ever appeared in the world, conſtantly 
repreſented all their gods, and even their goddeſſes alſo, 
in armour. Mr. Peter Kolben, in his Preſent State of the 
Cape of Goed- Hope, informs us, that ſome of the Hotten- 
fots, who are the filthieſt of all human creatures, con- 
ſtantly beſmearing their bodies and apparel (a ſkin of 
ſome beaſt over their ſhoulders) with greaſe and ſoot 
mixed, inſiſt upon it, that the ſupreme God is in colour, 
hape, and appare], like the fineſt amongſt themſelves. 


Vol. I. p. 94. 
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and writing againſt it: but he artfully molli- 
fied their fury by ſaying to them, When 
“ ſee you, I think 1 behold the face of 
, God".” Both Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
thoſe grand champions againſt hereſies, and 
who lived in the early days of chriſtianity, 
have been charged with this groſs error. 
And indeed, what is more common at this 
day among many of thoſe called chriſtians, 
than to ſee the almighty, allwiſe, incompre- 
henſible, inviſible Creator of the univerſe, re- 
preſented under the form of a weak fooliſh 
man?? 
Ir is evident, that when moſt men form 
ideas of their gods, and of the One God allo, 
they take themſelves for the originals ; they 
draw their own features enlarged and heigh- 
tened: in their conceptions gods are but gi- 
gantic or coloſſean men, and men are dimi- 
nutive or pigmy gods. And perhaps, if other 
animals and reptiles, and even inſects, were 
capable of forming ideas of gods, they would 
alſo i imagine they were like themſelves; they 
would 


W Sozomen, . into French by M. G20 in, ch. xi. 
P- 472. 

Pictures of God the Father in the likeneſs of an old 
man are very common, eſpecially in Raman Catholic 
countries: the author of theſe Eſſays has ſeen, at Lyons in 
France, ſuch a picture, with a hat cocked up, according 
to the preſent faſnion, on three ſides, probably to repre- 
ſent the Trinity, | 
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would form the images of elephantine and 
piſmire-like, ſheepiſh and lion-like gods. 

Tris almoſt general propenſity in men, 
of attributing to their deities the ſame tem- 
pers, diſpoſitions, and paſſions they experi- 
_ ence in themſelves, accounts clearly for the 
common opinion they have entertained of the 
cruelty of their gods; and this opinion, ſo 
received, is alſo a ſtrong and evident proof 
of the cruelty of mens hearts. 

MEN experiencing, by and among them- 
ſelves, how cloſely power is generally con- 
_ nected with tyranny and cruelty, (inſtances of 
which continually occur from the behaviour 
of the maſter to his ſervants”, the pedagogue 

| to 


Y In former times when, and in heathen countries 
where, ſervants for the moſt part were ſlaves, they have 
been generally treated with extreme barbarity. The 
reverend Dr, Fortin, in his excellent Diſcourſes concern- 
ing the Chriſtian Religion, ſays, that chriſtianity hath in 
no ſmall meaſure removed many enormities practiſed by 
pagans, and among others this vile treatment of ſervants. 
It would have been very happy, and redounded greatly 
to the honour of chriſtianity, if this religion had ſtill 
more effectually cured all the evils he mentions, and this 
evil particularly. In European countries, where ſervants 
are not flaves, but can quit their ſervices in a manner 
when they pleaſe, and are under the protection of the 
laws, it is not in the power of maſters to uſe them with 
ſo much cruelty as it may be juſtly feared many would 
otherwiſe do: but in the American plantations too many 
of our fellow-chriſtians, I ſpeak it with great concern, 

uſe 
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to his pupils, and the abſolute monarch to 
his flaves) and having aſcribed to their gods 
unlimited power, they have attributed to 

them alſo boundleſs tyranny and cruelty. 

Tu Ax far the greater part of mankind, 
of all ages, nations, and religions, have 
formed theſe opinions of the cruelty of the 


deities or deity they worthipped, is evident 


from numberleſs inftances. | 

PAacans have generally funpoſed thas 
their gods frequently puniſhed them with 
the moſt grievous calamities, as famine, pe- 
ſilence, &c. and this many times only for 
omitting ſome inſignificant, ridiculous cere- 
mony in their worſhip, or not giving credit 
to ſome improbable idle tale told them by 
their ſoothſayers or prieſts, or on ſuch-like 


frivolous accounts: and as they imagined that 
their 


uſe their ſlaves with ſuch horrid barbarity, as could not be 


exceeded by any heathens. The worthy and learned 
author above-mentioned has, in a note, given us an in- 
ſtance how Seneca (a heathen) hath pleaded the cauſe of 
ſervants: this plea is ſo juſt, ſo reaſonable and humane, 
that I cannot but tranſcribe it: Servi ſunt? imo homines. 
Servi ſunt ? imo contubernales. Servi ſunt © imo humiles 


amici. Servi ſunt? imo conſervi, ſi cogitaveris tantundem 


in utroſque licere fortune, &c. p. 148. ex epiſt. Sen. 47. 
We muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, that too few ſer- 
vants are ſo faithful, diligent, and affectionate, as to be 
juſtly eſteemed humble friends: however, it is certain their 
ſuperiors ought always to conſider them as of the ſame 
ſpecies with themſelves, and behave to them with hu- 


manity. 
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their deities were thus angry and cruel up- 
on very light provocations, ſo they ſome- 
times believed as flight atonements would 
appeaſe them: a ſong and a dance, a feſti- 
val or a ſtage-play, were frequently made 
uſe of for that purpoſe *. And among the 
Romans particularly, when they were afflicted 
with the plague, to atone for their fins, and 
deprecate the anger of their gods, it was uſual 
for them to chuſe a dictator on purpoſe to 
drive a nail in the temple of Jupiter: and 
when the magiſtrate had perfornied this ſo- 
lemn feat, he immediately laid down his 
office. | 
Tu Ar pagans, who frequently deified 
their fellow-creatures, particularly their moſt 
tyrannical and barbarous princes, and adored 
gods who were patrons of their vices as well 
as of their virtues, ſhould believe their deities 
thus cruel, is not greatly to be wondered at : 
but that people profeſſing to worſhip One 
God of infinite goodneſs, ſhould entertain 
the ſame ſentiments concerning him, is both 
highly abſurd and aſtoniſhing 

NoTwiTHSTANDING Which, it is no- 
torious that the generality of Jews, Chriſtians, 
8 I * 5 and 
= Fhe reader will probably think, that in theſe kinds of 
atonements, as well as numbers of other religious per- 


formances, pagans have been —_ erg copied m 
Many chriſtians. F143: 8 f 12 9 
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and Mohammedans, who all pretend at leaſt 
to believe in this One God, do repreſent 
him ſtill more cruel than the heathens did 
their gods. | 
Tur Jews were taught to believe, and 
many chriſtians are wiſe enough to entertain 
and propagate the ſame opinion, that the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and 
abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy 
for thouſands, forgiving iniquity and tranſ- 


greſſion and fin, — will by no means clear the 


_ guilty, but viſit the iniquity of the fathers upon 


the children, and upon the childrens children, 
undo the third and to the fourth generation *. . 

THERE are alſo many other inſtances in 
the Old Teſtament of the Jews believing that 
God puniſhed the innocent for the crimes 
of the guilty : one more example of this kind, 
and a flagrant one it is, may ſuffice. | 

IN the book of Chronicles, chapter the xxiſt, 
it is written, that king David ordered Jfrael 
to be numbered. This was probably from 
a motive of pride: however, it does not ſeem 
to be a ſin of the deepeſt dye, nor to be com- 
pared, for the heinouſneſs of it, with many 
er e crimes committed by this man after 


God's 
Exodus xxxiv. 6 & 7. The generality of chri- 


ſtians have indeed carried this opinion much farther than 
to the third and fourth generation: they have extended 
it from the firſt man to the laſt; for all Adam. 5 Py" 
are, it ſeems, to be puniſhed for his ſin. 
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God's own heart: nevertheleſs God, we are 
told, © was ſo diſpleaſed with this thing, 
« that he therefore ſmote 1/rael with a peſti- 
« lence, and deſtroyed ſeventy thouſand 
« men.” Now it 1s certain, if this number- 
ing the 1/raehtes was a crime, David was 
guilty of it, and not the people. David him- 
ſelf was ſo ſenſible of this, that he thus ex- 
poſtulated with God: Is it not I that com- 
manded the people to be numbered? even J tit is 
that have finned, &c. but as for theſe ſheep, 
what have they done? It is indeed evident 
that the people could no more prevent their 
being numbered than a flock of ſheep could, 
nor were guilty of a greater fin in being ſo. 
However, after God had on this account de- 
ſtroyed a multitude of them, even ſeventy 
thouſand men, as we have juſt ſeen, he re- 
pented him of the evil, and ſaid to the angel 
that deſtroyed, It is enough, fay now thine 
hand-. 


Suck were the opinions which pagans 
and Jeus entertained concerning the cruelty 
of the deities or deity they worſhipped, in 
thus inflicting temporal puniſhments on them 
in this world: but the greateſt of temporal 
puniſhments are only light afflictions, if eom- 
pared with everlaſting torments, which the 
generality of men, who believe a future ſtate, 


. 


© Chronicles xxi. 15. 
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fay, God hath in the other world appointed 
for ſinners. 

ETERNAL MISERY is, in particular, by 
far the greater part of chriſtians believed to 
be not only the portion of ſuch who are 
guilty of wilful and capital crimes, but of 
thoſe whoſe faults or frailties are, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, morally impoſſible to be 
avoided by them. And thus alſo, according 
to opinions commonly received, are perſons 
to be puniſhed for the omiſſion of certain ce- 
remonies, which cannot purify the heart or 
conſcience ; even tho' the omiſſion happened 
in no degree by their own fault, but merely 
from that of others: this is ſuppoſed to be 
the caſe of children who die unbaptized, and 
perſons to whom the prieſt ſhall refuſe or 
neglect to adminiſter the ſacrament *. 

DAMNATION is likewiſe ſaid to be al- 
lotted to all who do not believe and worſhip, 
or have not believed and worſhipped aright. 
Thus as it appears that the belief and worſhip 
of One God was for many ages almoſt totally 
confined to an obſcure, vile, wicked people, 
as their own hiſtorians and prophets deſcribe 
them, inhabiting a ſmall country, and having 

very 

As Romiſb prieſts have very induftrioufly propagated 
this-notion, what barbarous wretches are they to refuſc 
the ſacrament, on frivolous pretences, to the poor people, 


who are taught, and do really believe, that tear ſalva- 
tion n upon receiving it ! 
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very little intercourſe or commerce with other 
nations; all the reſt of mankind, who knew 
not God, and therefore could not believe in 
or worſhip him aright, muſt, according to 
this opinion, be eternally miſerable: and, 
among the reſt, this we are to ſuppoſe is the 
fate of Ariſtides, Phocion, Timoleon, Epami- 
nondas, Socrates, Cato, and all the moſt ex- 
cellent gentiles. And ſince the time of Crit, 
this, it ſeems, is to be the doom likewiſe of all 
the world who have not believed or do not 
believe in him, tho' multitudes have never 
heard of his name, nor very probably ever 
will hear of it; and not of thoſe only who 
are without faith in the true God and in Jeſus 
Chriſt, but of all who, tho' they have this 
faith, yet do not worſhip after the manner of 
one particular church or ſect, or receive the 
doctrines profeſſed and taught by it: this 
Roman Catholicks aſſert, and too many Pro- 
teſtants incline to the ſame opinion. And 
thus, if you will give credit to Mohamme- 
.dans, God deals with all men who do not 
own their prophet, and acknowledge his 
doctrine and Koran to come from heaven. 
„ VERILyY,” faith this pretended holy 
book, * thoſe who diſbelieve our ſigns, we 
© will ſurely caſt to be broiled in hell-fire: 
*< ſo often as their ſkins ſhall be well burned, 
we will give them other ſkins in exchange, 


66 that they may taſte the ſharper torment; 
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« for God is mighty and wiſe *.” Again, 
<< THEY who believe not, ſhall have gar- 


* ments of fire fitted unto them: boiling 


% water ſhall be poured on their heads; their 


* bowels ſhall be diſſolved thereby, and alſo 
* their ſkins; and they ſhall be beaten with 
e maces of iron. So often as they ſhall en- 
* deavour to get out of hell, becauſe of the 
* anguiſh of their torments, they ſhall be 
ce dragged back into the ſame, and their tor- 
* mentors ſhall ſay unto them, Taſte ye the 
* pain of burning.“ 

In a word, many chriftians, particularly, 
have believed and taught, that God hath 
doomed much the greater part of mankind, 
even millions of millions of his own crea- 


| tures, © to a place where every part and fa- 


e culty, both of body and foul, ſhall be con- 


* tinually and alike tormented, without in- 


te termiflion or diſmiſſion of pain, or caſe 
from it. There thou (the ſinner) ſhalt 
* lye in a perpetual priſon of utter darkneſs, 
„here ſhall be no order but horror; no 
voice but howling and blaſpheming ; no 


* noiſe but ſcreeching and gnaſhing of teeth; 


no ſociety but the devil and his angels; 


ty: * who, being tormented themſelves, ſhall 
te have 


»The Koran tranſlated by Ms. Sale, p. 68. Bid. 


p. 275. 
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et have no other eaſe but to wreak their fury 
ee jn tormenting thee, Matt. xii. 42. and xxv. 
« 36, Sc. Where ſhall be puniſhment with- 
© out any pity, miſery without any mercy, 
« ſorrow without ſuccour, crying without 
* comfort, malice without meaſure, torment 
« without eaſe, Rev. xiv. 10, 11. Where 
* the wrath of God ſhall ſeize upon thy ſoul 
« and body, as the flame of fire does on the 


< lump of pitch or brimſtone, Dan. vii. 10. 


* In which flame thou ſhalt ever be burn- 
* ing, and never conſumed ; ever dying, and 
© never dead; ever roaring in the pangs of 
« death, and never rid of thoſe pangs, nor 
te expecting ends of thy pains. So that, af- 
* ter thou haſt endured them ſo many thou- 
te fand years as there are blades of graſs on 
© the earth, or ſands in the ſea, hairs on the 
ce heads of all the ſons of Adam, from the 
ce firſt to the laſt born, as there have been 


creatures in heaven or earth, thou ſhalt be 


* no nearer an end of thy torments, than 
* thou waſt the very firſt day that thou waſt 
e caſt into them; yea, ſo far are they from 


ending, that they are ever beginning: for 


t jf, after ſo many thouſand times ſo many 


> <« thouſand years, thy damned foul could but 


** conceive ſome hope, that theſe torments 


' ſhould have an end; this would be ſome 
comfort, to think that at length an end 


H 2 «will 


— —- 
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ce will come: but as often as thy mind ſhall 
« think on this word ever, (and thou ſhalt 
ever be thinking of it) it will rend thy 
ce heart in pieces with rage and hideous la- 
© mentation; as giving ſtill new life to thy 
cc unſufferable ſorrows, which exceed all ex- 


ce preſſion or imagination. It will be an- 


* other hell in the midſt of hell *.” 

WHAT an aſtoniſhing, what a ſhocking, 
terrible, and diabolical account 1s here given 
of our Creator's dealings with his creatures ! 

I cAnNnorT diſmiſs this ſubject of God's 
thus condemning men to EVERLASTING 
TORMENTS, Without expoſtulating with 
thoſe who may be ſo unhappy as to believe, 
and with ſuch who, tho' they do not be- 
lieve, are nevertheleſs fo weak or ſo wicked 
as to teach and propagate this blaſphemous 
doctrine, this DOCTRINE OF DEVILS indeed. 

Peay, what are the falutary and juſtifi- 
able ends of all puniſhments? Are they not, 
firſt, to reclaim offenders, which is certainly 
the moſt deſirable end ; ſecondly, to deter 
men from committing the like crimes they 

ſee 


A ſerious and pathetical deſeription of heaven and 
hell, according to the pencil of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
beſt expoſitors, &c. taken out of a book intitled The 
whole duty of a chriſtian. London, printed at the charge 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital, 1723, p. 12, 13. —— N. B. All 


the references to Scripture are my author's, who is there- 


fore anſwerable for their being to his purpoſe. 


] 
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ſee others ſuffer for; or, thirdly, to remove 
or cut off from ſociety ſuch criminals who 
have rendered themſelves dangerous mem- 
bers of it? Theſe are the natural, uncor- 
rupted notions that men muſt entertain con- 
cerning puniſhments, and the reaſonable ends 
for which they are inflicted. But which of 
theſe ends can be anſwered by EVERLASTING 
puniſhments, or what other good purpole 
will they ſerve, in a place, and at a time, (if 
I may ſo ſay) where and when, according to 
theſe people's opinions, firſt, no offender 
can be reclaimed, or if he could, it would 
anſwer no purpoſe to him; tor, reclaimed or 
not, he muſt be for ever tormented : ſe- 
condly, where there can be no occaſion to 
deter others from offending ; for every one's 
behaviour, as well as his fate, will be invari- 
able and fixed: and, laſtly, where it is im- 
poſſible that any criminal can be dangerous to 
ſociety ? | | 

Do men repreſent God as a being of infi- 
nite mercy and goodneſs, or even of com- 
mon juſtice, when they believe or teach, that 
he puniſhes his creatures in this manner? Do 
they not rather, and indeed, repreſent him as 
an evil demon, an unjuſt being of infinite 
cruelty? To create man, merely by an act of 
his will, and then ſentence the works of his 
hands to eternal miſery! and this many times, 


2 H 3 perhap3 
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perhaps always, for events not depending Us 
themſelves. 

Is there a man, even a vile man, ſo more 
than brutally cruel, who, if it were in his 
power, would on any account coolly and de- 
liberately doom his own children, or any one 
of his fellow-creatures, even his worſt enemy, 
to ETERNAL TORMENTS? Nay, is there a 
man ſo void of compaſſion, who, if able, 
would not prevent any being from ſuffering 
ſuch boundleſs, inconceivable miſery ? And 
as to a good man, he would be ſo far from 
acting by any creatures in this manner, that 
he would confer and diffuſe happineſs to the 
utmoſt of his ability, and wiſh he were able 
to make the whole creation happy. 

Tro' theſe abſurd and anworthy notions 
of the Deity are originally derived in many 
perſons from the implacable diſpoſitions they 


find in themſelves, as before mentioned, yet 


others receive them by different means; they 
are taught theſe opinions; and if their own 


tempers are cruel, they the more readily im- 
bibe them. 


Bu r men ſhould conſider, that by teach- 


ing this doctrine of everlaſting puniſhments, 
they are ſo far from ſerving the cauſe of re- 
ligion, that they take the moſt likely method, 
on one hand, to occaſion and eſtabliſh athe- 


im, and thereby deſtroy all religion; and on 
the 


— 


. 
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the other, to drive many innocent, honeſt, 
poor creatures into deſpair, and the moſt de- 
plorable kind of diſtraction; and that this 
hath been often the caſe, there are too many 


melancholy proofs. 


SECTION II. 


8 it is reaſonable to think, and I ſup- 
X poſe will be readily granted, that men 
generally form their religion, and believe 
they ought to form their conduct, agreeably 
to the ideas they conceive of God, it is 
highly neceſſary for them, on that and many 
other accounts, to be exceedingly careful 
what opinions they entertain or teach con- 
cerning the Deity. The pious author of the 
Whole duty of man has wrote a chapter on 
te the miſchiefs ariſing from miſtakes con- 
© cerning God.” Great miſchiefs indeed 
ariſe from them, „ 

IF men believe God to be partial, unjuſt, 
wrathful, revengefal, tyrannical, and cruel; 
then to be god-like, which they are fre- 
quently adviſed and urged to aſpire to, they 


muſt alſo be partial, unjuſt, wrathful, re- 


vengeful, tyrannical, and cruel. It is cer- 
tainly true, that men ſtand in no need of this 


imaginary example or incentive to be wicked: 


H 4 but 
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but ſurely, if ſuch opinions concerning the 

Deity prevail, they muſt greatly tend to in- 

creaſe vice and wickedneſs in the world. 
To pretend that any particular perſons, or 

the people of any one nation, are, or ever 


were choſen by God as his peculiar favourites, 


in the capricious manner that men too com- 


monly chuſe their fayourites, is to aſcribe 


folly and partiality to the Deity. If theſe 
ſuppoſed favourites ſhould be ſome of the 
worſt and vileſt of mankind, and it ſhould 
nevertheleſs be aſſerted, that God for their 
ſakes plagued and deſtroyed other nations, 
this would not only be to aſcribe folly and 
partiality to him, but injuſtice and cruelty alſo. 
WIql Ax ideas does it raiſe of the Deity, to 
denominate a king who was unjuſt, ungrate- 
ful, an adultererer, cruel, a tyrant and a mur- 


derer, a man after God's own heart? If in- 


deed 


_ » By the accounts given of David in the Scriptures, 
there are ample proofs that all here ſaid of him is true. 
As to his cruelty in particular, beſide the complicated 
erimes of adultery and murder in the cafe of Uriah and 
his wife, the barbarity of which is fo beautifully and em- 
phatically repreſented by Nathan inthe parable of the ewe- 
lamb : beſide theſe and many other vile actions, - when 
he had taken the city of Rabbah, © he brought forth the 
er people that were therein, and put them under ſaws, 
* and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and made them paſs through the brick-kiln : and thus 
« did he unto all the cities of the children of Ammon.” 

2 Semucl xii. 31. 


0 The 
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deed the word Prieſt, or Prieſts, in this and 
divers other places in a certain book, was to 
be ſubſtituted in the room of the word God, 
it might tend greatly to elucidate that and 
many other obſcure paſlages, and would cer- 
tainly render them much more intelligible *. 

| For 

« The Few1h rabbies, far from endeavouring to exte- 
ce nuate the cruelty aſcribed to David, do not ſcruple to 
cc affirm, that the execution of the Ammonites was per- 
&« formed with the utmoſt barbarity. Some of them, ſay 
« they, were ſawed; others, and even the women (eſpe- 
„ cially thoſe who were with child) were put under har- 
© rows of iron, or threſhing carts, and ſo cruſhed to 
« death; others were cut into pieces with iron axes 
ce others were burnt alive in brick-kilns. 'Tho' the Fewih 
c doctors acknowledge that it was a very barbarous ac- 
< tion, yet they undertake to juſtify David. This cru- 
<« elty, ſay they, was neceſſary to ſtrike a terror among 
the neighbouring nations, that none of them for the fu- 
© ture ſhould deſpiſe the 1/raelites, but rather pay a due 
© reſpect to the people whom the Lord had choſen.” 
Memoirs of Literature, by Mr. La Roche, vol. II. 
art. 82. 8vo ed. 

Sanctius, a chriſtian commentator, ſays, The Am- 
© monites were thrown into a furnace like bricks; and 
<* that David was not more concerned for their torment, 
than a potter who puts bricks into a furnace. The 
© ſame commentator calls this puniſhment a barbarous 
& action, and ſuch as no man can be guilty of without 
e diveſting himſelf of all ſenſe of humanity, and becom- 
<< ing as furious as a wild beaſt.” bid. 

i Many examples of this kind might be given, but the 
following ſingle inſtance may ſuffice. As David and all 
the houſe of //rael, in a grand proceſſion, playing on mu- 


ſical inſtruments, were accompanying the ark, which 
they 
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For a king or any other man, however wicked 
or profligate, may, by being a great favourer 
of prieſts, and a ſtrict and zealous obſerver of 
the rites and ceremonies of their religion, be 


juſtly called a man after the prieſt's own heart, 


and be by him, in a too common acceptation 
of the word, ſtyled very religious. But ſurely 
to denominate ſuch an one a man after God's 
own heart, or a religious man, in a proper 
ſenſe of that expreſſion, tends to convey very 
diſadvantageous ſentiments both of God and 
of religion. 
NoTuiNnG can be more contrary to truth, 
derogatory to the honour of the Deity, or 
prejudicial 
they had ſet upon a new cart, the oxen that drew it hap- 
pening to ſtumble, the ark ſhook, and Uzzah put forth 
his hand and took hold of it, no doubt to prevent damage. 
Now, for ought that appears to us, this ſeems to have 


been an action perfectly innocent, if not of ſome ſmall 
merit alſo: however, we are told in the ſecond of Sa- 


muel, chapter the vith, © the anger of the Lord was 


<« kindled againſt Uzzah, and God ſmote him there for 
< his error, and there he died by the ark.” Critics and 
commentators will do well to conſider, if this paſſage 
ſhould not be thus read: The anger of the PRIESTS was 
kindled againſt Uzzah, and they ſmote him, &c. Indeed 
if we conſider what follows, this reading will fill appear 


more neceſſary; for the next words are, — * And David 


& was diſpleaſed, becauſe the Lord had made a breach 
«© upon Uzzah,” that is, had ſlain him. Now ſurely 


David would not have been ſo impious to be diſpleaſed 


with any thing the Lord had done; but he might wel! 


be diſpleaſed with this action, if done by prieſts, 


, 
| 
: 
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prejudicial to true religion and virtue, and 
conſequently to the peace, good order, and 
happineſs of the world, than to believe and 
teach, that God commands men to act con- 
trary to thoſe natural, fundamental, and un- 
erring rules of reaſon and morality, which are 
eſtabliſhed in every man's breaſt, and all men 


acknowledge, tho' too few practiſe. A uſe- 


ful and moſt excellent compendium of theſe 
rules, which every one ſhould keep conti- 
nually in his view, and reſolve conſtantly to 
{quare all his actions by, is, © To do unto 
© others, as he would that they thould do 
* unto him.” 

Ir men can cheat themſelves and coins 
into a belief, that God ſometimes diſpenſes 
with theſe rules, and commands what is con- 
trary to them, this will certainly be an inlet 


to the moſt flagrant and wicked crimes. 


Have not multitudes pretended, and un- 
doubtedly many really believed, that God 
hath commanded them to wage the moſt 
unjuſt and cruel wats; to torment and murder 
their own ſpecies, ſometimes even their own 
children, and to deſtroy nations? And have 


not theſe and all manner of barbarities been 


frequently committed under this pretended 
ſanction, and IN THE NAME OF THE LoRD? 
Bor undoubtedly no book or man, no 
nor an angel from heaven, teaching that God 

is 
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is cruel, or commands men to be ſo, ought 
to obtain the leaſt degree of credit. 

WIUIIsõ I men believe that all acts of in- 
juſtice, violence, and barbarity, are contrary 
to the laws of God and offenſive to him, this 
belief may be a means to deter them from 
committing ſuch actions: but if men once 
entertain an opinion, that God not only coun- 
tenances, but commands theſe actions, what 
injuſtice, violence, and inhumanity may not 
then be expected from them! and more eſ- 
pecially from princes and nations, who are, 
or think they are, above the reach of human 
laws and puniſhments. 

IT 1s a very weak and falſe plea to alledge, 
as is frequently done in ſupport of this opi- 
nion, that we do not know what good ends 
God may have to bring about in command- 
ing actions, which, if not ordered by him, 
would indeed be immoral and wicked : and 
it is as falſe to aver there can be any proof 
ſufficient to demonſtrate that ſuch actions 
are commanded by God, or to warrant the 
performance of them. 

As to the argument, We do not know, 
that can prove nothing, and may be equally 
applied to almoſt any thing: but this belief 
or pretence of God's commanding immoral 
and wicked actions is contrary to all rational 


ſentiments a the Deity, and there- 
fore 


A W a —w > 
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fore cannot poſſibly be proved, nor n 
ever to be admitted *, 
ls it agreeable to a being of infinite Ha 
ledge, wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, to enact 
the moſt neceſſary and ſalutary laws for his 
creatures, as moſt certainly thoſe of morality 
are, and then command the breach of thoſe 
laws, and confirm this command by mira- 
cles? Suppoſe a nation to be wicked and un- 
godly, (is there, or was there ever one in the 
world otherwiſe?) can we imagine almighty 
God ſo deſtitute of the means of puniſhing, 
if he is diſpoſed to punith, as to be under a 
neceſſity to command another nation, for 
that purpoſe, to be moſt ſuperlatively wicked 
and cruel? even to kill not only all their 
neighbours oxen and ſheep, camels and aſſes, 
which ſurely could not have finned ; but alſo 
to ſlay both man and woman, and infant and 
ſuckling. 
TRE truth is, that when enthuſiaſts, fa- 
natics, or hypocrites, who make high pro- 
feſſions of religion, have committed, or are 


about to commit, ſome bar barous, execrable 
x fact, 


* e Nothing ought to be admitted for divine reve- 
„lation, that overthrows the certainty of thoſe princi- 
te ples, which muſt be antecedently ſuppoſed to all 
« divine revelation : for that were to overthrow the 
e means whereby we are to judge concerning the truth 
* of any divine revelation.” Biſhop ... Ss 
works, vol. V. part II. p. 33. 
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fact, or are deſirous to perſuade others ſo to 
do, they then pretend a divine impulſe or 
command for their warrant ; thus to rapaci- 
ouſneſs and cruelty adding impicty and blaſ- 


phemy. 


Ir the natural and rational rules and boun- 
daries of truth, good ſenſe, and morality, 
which are the laws of God, not written on 
tables of ſtone, but deeply impreſſed on the 
fleſhly tables of mens hearts, are once ſet 
afide or broke through, then will error, en- 
thuſiaſm, and fanaticiſm like a torrent bear 
down truth, and carry away and deſtroy every 
thing that is facred, and moſt valuable to 
mankind. What opinions, however erro- 
neous, extravagant, or monſtrous, may not 
then be received by or impoſed upon men 
as divine dictates! Or what actions, how 
wicked or atrocious ſoever, may not be ſanc- 
tified by the name of religious duties, and 


warranted under the belief or pretence of be- 
ng commanded by God! 
| SURELY, as it was the higheſt pitch of | 


deceit and impudence in ſome men to pre- 
tend that God commanded them to break 
the ſacred laws of nature and ſociety, and to 
act the moſt cruel and inhuman barbarities ; 


ſo nothing but the higheſt folly, infatuation, 


and enthuſiaſtic madneſs, could induce others 
to believe ſo groſs and vile an impoſition. 


3 | | And 
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And to pretend that God has wrought mira- 
cles to confirm ſuch commands, - commands 
to break his own inviolable and eternal laws, 
is only adding the vileft fraud and impoſture 
to prove and ſupport the moſt notorious 
falſchood. 


SECTION II. 
ROM this ſhort view of the opinions 


ſo commonly entertained amongft the 


3 greateſt part of mankind, concerning the dei- 


ties or Deity worſhipped by them, we ſhall 
proceed to the ſecond head propoſed to be 
treated on, vis. The barbarous methods of 


worſhip ſo frequently practiſed. 


AGREEABLE to the opinions men enter- 
tain of their pretended deities, or the Deity, 
ſuch, as hath been already obſerved, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe will be their methods of 
worſhip; and thus we find it in fact: for man- 
kind having too generally believed their gods, 
or the One God, to be cruel, divers parts of 
their devotion have been ſuited to this belief. 

THEss devotional cruelties have been ex- 
erciſed by men upon themſelves, upon mere 


animals, or upon thoſe of their own ſpecies. 


THe terrible and aſtoniſhing barbarities 


of this kind, committed by many pagans, 
\ both 
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both ancient and modern, upon themſelves, 
are well known, and ſome of them will un- 
doubtedly on this occaſion occur to the 
reader: but having on another ſubject ' given 
divers inſtances of theſe, I ſhall here only 
juſt mention a few, and proceed to take no- 
tice of ſome of the ſame nature in uſe among 
chriſtians. 

Tos practiſed by them do not indeed 
appear at firſt ſight ſo horrid and ſhocking 
as ſeveral in uſe among the heathens ; as the 
plunging themſelves alive into gulphs ; 'ge- 
nerals devoting themſelves to certain deſtruc- 


tion, by ruſhing into the army of the enemy; 


men caſting themſelves from high places on 
ſharp hooks ; throwing themſeves under the 
chariot-wheels of their gods to be cruſhed to 
death, and the like: yet, if conſidered atten- 
tively, they will be found in ſeveral reſpects 
to be more pernicious than the others, and 
to proceed from the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning the cruelty of the Deity they wor- 
ſhip: for did they not think God cruel, they 
could not ſuppoſe he would approve, much 
leſs command, or be pleaſed with, their in- 
flicting cruelties upon themſelves. 

BESIDE the extreme ſeverities exerciſed 
by many particular perſons among chriſtians, 
ſuch as living alone on deſolate rocks and 

mountains, 


A Of falſe Aiken, in a former volume, 
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mountains, denying themſelves moſt of the 
neceſſaries, and in a manner all the conveni- 
encies of life, faſting till almoft dead, and 
the like; what multitudes of both ſexes ſhut 
themſelves up in monaſteries and nunneries, 
where they become priſoners for life! ſome 
indeed more at large, but others abſolutely 
confined ; by which means they are in a great 
meaſure ſecluded from the pleaſures of con- 
verſation and ſociety. Here they alſo prac- 
tiſe many painful auſterities, and for the moſt 
part brutal naſtineſs , by wearing no linen, 
and continuing the ſame habits as long as 
they will hang on their backs, till theſe 
wretches become nauſeous to others, and one 
would think to themſelves alſo; undergo 
many cruel . puniſhments, particularly fre- 
quent and ſevere ſcourgings *, and make a 
FFF vow 

n St. Athanaſius, in the life of St. Anthony who was the 
great father of the monaſtic orders, tells us, that An- 
* thony's inner garment was hair-cloth, his upper of 
* leather, which was the habit he wore till his dying 
ce day; neither waſhing the dirt off his body, no nor ſo much 
*as his feet, unleſs they were wet by chance, when he waded 

* through water on a journey.” P. 53, 54. What kind 
of a religion muſt that be which teaches ſuch filthineſs ! | 
FT here is among the RomanCatholicsa fe or an order 


called Flagellantes, who laſh themſelves twice a day, and 
once in the night, with knotted cords ſtuck with pins, 


and then lie groveling upon the ground crying out mercy! 


mercy ! They alſo practiſe theſe ſcourgings on their naked 
backs, upon particular eee, W the ſtreets of 
towns and cities. | 
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vow never to anſwer one great and principal 


end of their creation. 

A MoNASTIC life, and celibacy by con- 
ſtraint, are certainly very prejudicial to great 
numbers of people, by bringing upon them 
grievous diſtempers and afflictions both of 
body and mind; and extremely injurious to 


all countries where they are ſuffered, by ren- 


dering many thouſands of both ſexes entirely 
uſeleſs, and in ſo great a degree preventing 
the increaſe of the people; nay, they are an 
injury to the whole world, in leflening the 
number of the human ſpecies*. And what 


is ſtil] perhaps worſt of all, they undoubtedly 


occaſion the frequent murder of infants by 
their unnatural and unhappy mothers, and 
the committing other crimes of a moſt de- 


teſtable kind. 
Wx will finiſh this ſubject with a fire in- 


ſtances of cruelties exercifed by ſome chriſtians 
upon themſelves, to pleaſe a God of infinite 
goodneſs. 


CRESS in his Church Hiſtory, tells us, 
that St. Eguin girded himſelf with iron 


chains, 

o The number of WS; clergy, and monaſtics of 
both ſexes in France is commonly computed at five hun- 
dred thouſand, and the number of people in the whole at 
twenty millions; of which if we ſuppoſe ſix millions to 
+ be adults, then one twelfth part of theſe are obliged to 
celibacy. And in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, it is pro- 
bable, that the number of thoſe to whom marriage is for- 
bidden may be {till proportionally greater than in Fran: 
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chains, and went in that manner on a pilgri- 
inage to Rome. | 

 AGEPSEMAS, whom no perſon could 
be tired of praiſing, faith Theogoret, paſſed 
fixty years in a cell without Rang to or 


| ſeeing any perſon . 


THEODORET alſo relates, that Bara 
datus, a monk, contrived a fort of cage for 
his habitation, coarſely formed of lattice-work, 
ſo wide and open as to expoſe him to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, and ſo low that 
it could not admit the full height of his body, 
but obliged him to ſtand always in the po- 
ſture of ſtooping. Another monk called 
Thalaleus, of a very bulky ſize, ſuſpended 
himſelf in the air in a cage of a different kind, 


made ſo low, and fo ſtrait alſo, that it left 


him no more room than to fit with his head 


Z perpetually bent down between his knees; 


in which poſture he had 1 ten yn 
when Theodoret firft faw him. 

W are told by the ſame author, that ze 
meon Stylites, a very holy man, who wrought 
innumerable miracles ;' giving health to the 
fick, children to the barren; and who con- 
verted many thouſands of pagans to the chri- 


ſtian religion, had accuſtomed himſelf, after 


er ras a of Moſes and Elias, to keep a 
12 faſt 


I. 21. c. 4 qa Hiſtory of the Church, L. 4. c. 28. 
+ Dr. Middleton's works, vol. I. p. 141. 
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| faſt and total abſtinence from food for forty 
entire days: and in this practice he had, 
when Theodoret wrote, perſevered twenty- 
eight years, faſting forty days together in 
each year. During the firſt part of which 
days he uſed conſtantly to ſtand ; and when, 
through want of nouriſhment, he grew too 
weak to endure that poſture, he then began 
to fit; but at the laſt was forced to lie down 
half dead and almoſt ſpent. He fixed his 
perpetual ſtation on the top of a pillar, whoſe 
circumference was hardly of two cubits, 
(three feet); and after he had ſpent many 
years in that poſition, like a ſtatue upon its 
| pedeſtal, on ſeveral different pillars, he 
mounted one at laſt thirty-ſix cubits (fifty- 
four feet) high, and lived thirty years upon it”, 
ADD to theſe inſtances of particular per- 
ſons, what Theodoref * relates of the hermits 
and monks of Egypt and other neighbouring 
countries. Some of them fed upon ſtinking 
and loathſome meat, that they might receive 
no pleaſure in eating. Others accuſtomed 
themſelves to ſtand on their feet all night at 
prayer; to walk bare-foot upon briars and 
| thorns, in remembrance of the pain that 
Chriſt ſuffered by the nails that pierced his 


hands and feet; and alſo to ſtand whole 
vg nights 

Bid. p. 131. t In Marciani vita de Sabino, ſub 
fue from a treatiſe concerning policy and religion, 


p. 578. 
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nights with their arms ſtretched out in imi- 
tation of his crucifixion, 


SECTION Iv. 

R OM the conſideration of religious or 
devotional cruelties which men have 
excerciſed upon themſelves, we ſhall paſs to 
thoſe practiſed on other creatures, and on 
their own ſpecies. 

As hardly any method of worſhip was 
more early, or for a long ſpace of time more 
generally in uſe, by almoſt all nations, than 
bloody ſacrifices, ſo none can be a more evi- 
dent proof of what has been ſo frequently 
and unavoidably mentioned in this Eſſay, 
which is the cruelty of men's diſpoſitions and 
tempers ; for to that the origin of ſuch expi- 
atory ſacrifices is undoubtedly owing. In- 
deed, the ancient and general uſe of them in 
moſt parts of the world hath been thought, 
by ſome perſons, a ſtrong argument to prove 
they were of divine inſtitution : but let thoſe, 
who thus think, remember, that idolatry has 
been more general than facrifices, and very 
ancient alſo; yet no chriſtian will fay this is 
any reaſon why idolatry ſhould be eſteemed 
of divine appointment. The truth is, that 
men being ſo generally cruel and ſuperſti- 
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tus, and priefts always ready to take every 
advantage of the vices;' the weakneſſes, and 
the paſſions of mankind, and turn them to 


the emolument of the facerdotal order; theſe, 


and ſuperſtition, being, very apt to appear in 
the ſame ſhape'in diffetent ages and nations, 

are the real cauſes why facrifices have fo ge- 
nerally prevalled.. Men ; bang themſelves 
blood-thirſty, imagined. t their; gods to be ſo 
likewiſe. But ſurely it is difficult to fay, 
whether the folly or cruelty of inſtituting 
ſuch abſurd and barbarous practices was 
greater. Could there well be a greater folly, 
than to believe, that cutting the throat of an 
innocent lamb ſhould. atone, for the crimes of 
wicked men? And is it net great cruelty 
thus needlefily to ſhed blggd.?. . 1 8 


SOME- perſons. may perhaps aſk, What 


harm or cruelty there was in killing, beaſts 
for ſacr: &ce, any more than for food, which 
is the gener al and daily practice throughout 
the world ? To which may be anſwered : If 
the fleſh of animals is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtance of man, that may be a reaſon 
why he ſhould kill ſuch as he cannot do 


without ; but this will nat excuſe his flaugh- 
tering them for ſuperſtitious uſes, which is 


not only unneceſſary, but for a very bad pur- 
poſe alſo. And that the ſlaughtering of ani- 


. mals, 
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mals, as an atonement for fin, was a ſuperſti- 
tious cuſtom, evidently appears both from 
ſcripture and reaſon : for whatever is per- 
formed as a religious duty, which cannot 

ſfably anſwer the end of its performance, 
muſt be ſaperſtitious ; but, * 17 1s Nor 
e pos$IBLE,” faith the apoſtle Paul, and 
ſo faith common ſenſe and reaſon, that 
te the blood of bulls and of goats” (that is, the 
ſlaughtering of any animale) ** ſhould take 
«© away fins.” : 

IT is very e that although the 
religion of the Jes conſiſted ſo much in 
bloody ſacrifices, yet ſeveral of their pro- 
phets, as well as the apoſtle Paul above 
quoted, declared againſt this cruel and pre- 
poſterous method of worſhip, and acknow- 
| ledged that God had not commanded it. 
The Pfalmiſt thus appeals to God: — “ Sa- 
e crifice and offering thou didſt not defire : 
« * & burnt- offering and ſin- offering 
e haſt thou not required“. FJeremiab, per- 
ſonating God, tells the Jews, —** ſpake 
* not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out 
* of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
* offerings or ſacrifices *.” Iſaiah declares, 


* that God delights not in the blood of bul- 
I 4 ce Jocks, - 


* Heb. x. os Plalm xl. 6. * Jeremiah vii. 22. 
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& Jocks, or of lambs, or of goats v. This 
prophet very candidly informs the people 
what worſhip was moſt acceptable to God : 
—< Ceaſe to do evil,“ ſays he, © learn to do 
te well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
e judge the fatherleſs, and plead for the 
e Widow. Good ſenſe has taught the 
ſame to heathens. The beſt and moſt pure 
worſhip of the gods, ſays Cicero, is to ſerve 
them with an upright, chaſte, and uncorrupt 
mind and heart. The paſſage, at length, is 
as follows: Cultus autem Deorum eft optimus, 
zdemgue caſtilſimus, atque ſancti LED pleniſſi- 
muſq ue pietatis, ut eos ſemper pura, integra, 
incorrupta et mente et voce veneremur*, And 
en to this are thoſe fine lines of Perfius; 


ne jus, fa 1 ani mi, Anctoſgue 22 


Mentis, et incoctum generoſo pettus honeſto ; 


Hac cedo, ut admoveam templis, et _— litabo 
Thus Big iſhed by Mr, Dryden; 


A ſoul, where laws, both human and divine, 
In prattice more than Jpecuiati on ſhine : 
- A genuine virtue, of a vig'rous kind, 


Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind: 


When with uch of rings to the gods I come, 
' A cake thus giv'n is worth a hecatomb, 
But 


7 Taiah i. IT. + Ibid, 16, 17, De natura Daran, 
lib. II. b Sat, 11. =_ 
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But to proceed with reſpect to the barbarity 


of this abſurd contrivance in belgien, and che 


ill conſequences attending it. 
TEE ſhedding of blood in ſuch ocodigions 
quantities, and ſo openly and frequently as 


Was done at ſacrifices, muſt tend to make 


men cruel, or increaſe their natural inelina- 
tion to be ſo; for nothing ſooner produces 
theſe effects than a familiarity with blood : 


and what deluges muſt have been, ſpilled, 


when two and twenty thouſand oxen, and 
an hundred and twenty thouſand ſheep, were 
at one time ſlaughtered and offered up *, and 


what a ſhocking carnage muſt; this ſacrifice 


have been? But if the frequent ſight, of ſuch 
quantities of blood, as were oftentimes, ſhed 
on thoſe occaſions, Was a means te render 
the people, who: were: only ſpectators, cruel, 


+ > + && 


as cannot well be doubted, What effect muſt 


* 


it have had on the prieſts, whe were always 
the; butchers, the. principle, actors ee en 
of laughter vonn 
Ho w neceſſary 9 it may 18 fon * 
perſons to be employed in killing animals for 
our food, conſtant experience ſhews, that this 
employment is very apt to render them more 
cruel than others. Our legiſlature has been 
ſo 
8 I Kings viii. 63. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, 


J. 2. under the title de commerciis mututs, tells us, the 


ſlaves mays there kill the cattle; no citizens being ſuf- 
fered 
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fo ſenſible of this, that ſuch are by law ex- 


empted from being of juries in cafes of blood, 
And fo ſhocking would this employment 
doubtleſs be to many, that if they could come 
at fleſh-meat by no other means than killing 
creatures for their food with their own hands, 
they would ſoonet become Pythagoreans than 
obtain it on ſuch difagreeable terms. I ap- 
peal to the compaſſionate reader, whether, 


when he has chanced to ſee the pretty inno- 


cent lamb lick the hand which at that inſtant 
plunged the murderous knife in its throat, 
or the huge ox fall beneath the repeated 
founding blows of the iron ledge, groaning, 
ſtruggling, and convulſed in the pangs of 
death, he has not almoſt wiſhed to live with- 
out animal food. Now, if the ſight of one 
or two animals ſlaughtered in this manner, 
and for a neceſſary purpoſe, has ſo much in- 
fluence on a eompafflonate mind, -how muſt 
ſuch an one be affected by a carnage like 
that above - mentioned, and for a n 
end only? 54 

Bur Wockingl as chis practice of facrifcing 
beaſis evidently appears to be, it is 1 by 


much, 
fered to as it, W the Utopians think Ns pity and 


compaſſion, which are among the beſt of our natural 


affections, are much impaired by the butchering of 


animals. And, tho' theſe Utopians were but an imagi- 
nary people, yet this ſerves to ſnew our judicious author 3 
opinion concerning the influence that a familiarity with 


blood has upon men, 
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much, the moſt cruel method men have uſed 


in the worſhip of their gods. We find it 
tions, particularly the Canaanites or Phæni- 


(ius, Cartlagiuians, Gauls, Scythians, and 


the polite Greeks and Romans allo, to ſacrifice 
their own--ſpecies, and ſome of them even 
their own children. it 
-BOGH ART and ſome da * val 
me Canaanites learned this cuſtom by imitas 
tion of Abraham; but biſhop Cumberland is 
of opinion it was previous to the flood;"and 
practiſed by the Canaanites long before, as 
well as at the time when Abraham reſided 
among them. Suppoſing this to be true} 
as the biſhop. ſeems to make it very proba 
ble, why might not Abraham, inftead of be- 
ing tempted by God to offer his ſon, that is, 


if we judge merely by the common. rules of 


humanity, to commit one of the moſt. -unnas, 
tural, wicked crimes that man could Perper 
trate, be induced to this action by the cuſtom 
of the people with whom he dwelled? Ahd 


it this was truly the caſe, then the angel that 


was ſaid to have prevented the fact, might 


| in reality have been only a larger ſhare of 
Underſtanding and humanity in Abraham, 


than the ſtupid and cruel Canaanites his 
neighbours 


* Sanchoniaths's Pharnici ian hiſtory, tranſlated, from 
Euſebins by biſhop Cumberland, p. 147 & 171. 
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neighbours were poſſeſſed of; and which, 


upon recollection, -ſhewed him that it was 


impoſſible God ſhould command fo barba. 
rous a crime as the murder of his child. I 
ſhall not inſiſt on this interpretation of a paſ. 


ſage which has puzzled ſo many learned 
divines to explain, and reconcile with all ra- 
tional opinions entertained of God and his 
commands; but proceed to obſerve, that the 


Egyptians were ſo tenacious of this horrid 


practice of human ſacrifices, that when the 
Phenictans, who firſt taught it them, were 
expelled Egypt by Tethmafis, or Amoſis, a The 
batc king, and this cuſtom was forbidden by 
him, he thought proper ſo far to comply 
with it, as to ſubſtitute r men of wax x inſtead 


of real men. 


| | 0 A 8 4 R 

q 8 to the account we have i in, the book of 
Geneſis, Abraham was upon the very point of ſlaying bis 
ſon. The reader may not diſlike to compare the beha- 
viour of a pagan king, in a circumſtance ſomewhat: of the 
ſame nature, with the conduct of Abraham. The tu- 
& telar god of Thebes appearing to Sabbace, one of. the pa- 
40 ſtoral kings of Egypt, and ordering him to put to death 


4c all the prieſts of Egypt, he judged that the gods were 


2 diſpleaſed at his being on the throne, ſince they ordered 
“ him to commit an action contrary to their ardinary 


cc pleaſure ; and therefore he retired into Ethiopra.” De 


P Efprit des Loix, tome II. I. 24. ch. 4. from Diod. Sic. 
J. 2; But undoubtedly this prince would ſtill have acted 
much more ſenſibly, if he had regarded the imaginary ap- 
pearance of his god as an idle dream or mere deluſion, 


which it moſt certainly was, and then he needed not to 


have quitted his throne and his country. 
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CASA R informs us, that the Gauli be- 
ing a people much addicted to ſuperſtition, 
thoſe who were afflicted with any grievous 
diſeaſe, or frequently expoſed to the dangers 
of war, either offered human ſacrifices, or 
devoted themfelves to the altar, becauſe they 
believed that. the immortal gods were not to 
be appeaſed, but by the life of one man be- 
ing given up for the life of another. The 
care of theſe ſacrifices was committed to the 
Druids, who prepared large hollow images 
made of oſiers, into which they put men 
alive, and then ſet fire to the images, the mi- 
ſerable victims periſhing in the flames. The 
Gauls did indeed believe, that thieves, rob- 
bers, or other wicked people, were the moſt 
grateful offerings to the gods; but, in want 
of ſuch, innocent perſons muſt be found to 
ſupply their places. 

Ax Tyre it was a cuſtom, in great calami- 
ties, for the kings to ſacrifice their ſons to 
appeaſe the anger of the gods; and private 
perſons, not to be leſs devout than their 
princes, when any great misfortune befel 
them, offered up their children likewiſe : but 
if they happened to have no children of theit 
own, they bought them of poor perſons, 


1 9 3 3 k 2113190152543 20898 
E De bells Gallico, lib. 6. § 15. beginning, Nei- 
eſt omnis Gallorum admodlur: dedita riligienibus, He. : 
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that they might not loſe the benefit of ſo 


meritorious an action. 

Ons common method of forming chess 
ſacrifices was this. A huge image of the god 
Saturn, which was the ſame with Moloch in 


the ſcriptures, was made of copper or braſs, 


hollow within. The children deſtined for 


offerings to this pretended deity were incloſed 


within his ſtatue, which was heated red-hot: 
It need not be added, that the poor innocents 
were conſumed in the midſt of the moſt ter- 
rible torments. To drown the ſhrieks of 
theſe miſerable victims, it was uſual to make 
a great noiſe by beating of drums and ſound- 


ing of trumpets. The mothers of theſe un- 


happy children eſteemed it a point of ho- 
nour, and a religious duty, to affiſt at thoſe 
cruel ſpectacles without lamenting or weep- 
ing; and if a tear or a ſigh eſcaped them, 
they apprehended that the ſacrifice would be 
leſs acceptable to the divinity, and the good 
fruits of it loſt to themſelves. 

TE Carthaginians, who learned this bar- 
barous cuſtom from the Tyrians their an- 
ceſtors, when a plague happened among 
them, uſed to ſacrifice great numbers of chil- 
dren, without pity, ſays Juſtin , for thoſe 
dyhoſe tender age excites compaſſion in the 
maſt cruel enemies, ſeeking a remedy for their 

3 misfortunes 
8 L. 1 18. c. 6. .* peſt laberarent, &c. 
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misfortunes in their crimes, and themſelves 


uſiug barbarity to excite compaſſion in 


the gods. 


DIODORUS $ICULUS, as I find him 
quoted by Mr. Rollin, ſays, that at the time 
when Agalbocles was about to lay ſiege to 
Carthage, the inhabitants of that city, ſeeing 
themſelves reduced to the laſt extremity, im- 
puted their calamities to the juſt anger of Sa- 
turn againſt them; becauſe inſtead of the 
children of the principal nobility, whom they 
had been accuſtomed to ſacrifice to him, they 
had fraudulently ſubſtituted the children. of 
ſtrangers and ſlaves. To make amends for 
this fault, they offered to Saturn two hun- 
dred children of the beſt iamilies in Car- 
thage. Beſide theſe, more than three hun- 
dred citizens, who had been guilty of this 
imaginary crime, became allo a gs. 


 oblation *. 


Bur the Mexicans ſeem to have 9 
all other nations in this diabolical practice of 


human ſacrifices. The author of the civil 


and moral hiftory of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
ſays, that as theſe people never ſacrificed any 
but thoſe they took in war, the province of 
Tlaſcala was left unconquered by Montezuma, 


to afford a conſtant fupply of captives for 


ſacrifice. 


Hire Ancicnne; T.. I. p. 197, from Dind. ir. 
. 8. p. 756. 
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ſacrifice. Thoſe who affiſted in killing the 


victims were called miniſters of holy things: 
their office was of high eſteem, and paſſed by 
inheritance. The chief of them was a biſhop 
or pope, and gave the fatal ſtroke. 

Ix one particular ſacrifice they treated the 
ſlave that was to die in the moſt honourable 
manner for a whole year. They not only 
clad him in the robes and ornaments, but 
gave him the name of their idol, and allowed 
him the nobleſt apartment in the temple. 


He was ſerved with the richeſt food by all 


the chief miniſters, and had none but great 
perſons about him, who kept a ſtrict guard 
that he might not eſcape. When he paſſed 
through the ſtreets, he was followed by a 
train of nobles, all the people came out of 
their houſes to ſee him, and the women in 


particular preſented their children for his 


bleſſing. After all theſe honours, or rather 
this cruel mockery, when the time of the fe- 
ſtival came, they ripped up the poor wretch's 


breaſt, pulled out his heart, which they of- 


fered to the Sun, and then eat up his body. 


ACOSTA tells us, that the Mexicans ſa- 


crificed every year to two idols two thouſand 
five hundred men, fatted in pens; and that, 
| when they were minded to do fi gnal honour 
to their gods, they ſent out armies to bring 
in priſoners for a ſacrifice, whoſe fleſh they 

afterwards 
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afterwards eat; and that Montezuma com- 
monly ſacrificed twenty thouſand men one 
vear with another, and ſome years no leſs 
than fifty thoufand. 
Tux prieſts, it ſeems, were fo bloody, and 
had ſuch an aſcendant over the princes, that 


they made them believe their gods were an- 


ory, and would not be appeaſed without four 
of five thouſand men to ſacrifice, at certain 
times, in a day ; fo that, right or wrong, they 
muſt make war on their neighbours to o_ 
cure thoſe victims ©. 

SUucn were the moſt abominetle tub 
ties exerciſed, and the moſt enormous crimes 
perpetrated by men to expiate their fins, and 
avert the anger and conciliate the favour 
of their gods: but, had it not been for the 
cruelty of mens own hearts, and the tricks 
and contrivances of prieſts, mankind undoubt- 
edly would never have ſuppoſed that any 
other ſacrifices could be acceptable to the 
Deity, but thoſe of their inordinate appetites 
and paſſions. Vis Deos pr ofitiare ? bonus eſto, 
faid a very ſenſible heathen '. 

I $HALL conclude this ſhocking ſubject 
of human facrifices, . with a few lines from 
Chytenneftra's ſpeech to her huſband Aga- 
e, on the intended ſacrifice of their 

e TONE « daughter 
E Alla, cee. vl V. p. 5 et ſeq. | 
Sen, epiſt. 999 
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daughter Ipbigenia; by which the horrid 
ceremony is painted in ftrong and lively 
colours: 

Un pretre environne d'une foule cruelle, 
Portera ſur ma fille un main criminelle, 
Dechirera ſon ſein, et d un oeil curieux 


Dans fon ceur palpitant conſultera les dieux o, 
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SECTION v. 


HE third and laſt head under which 
we propoſed to conſider religious cru- 
elty, is, Mens inhuman treatment of one an- 
other on account of their different ſentiments 
in religion, and different forms of worſhip. 
ALL religions which did not proceed en- 
tirely from ſuperſtition, or were not contrived 
merely as engines of tate, or to deceive the 
many for the ſake of a few, muſt have been 
deſigned for the good and benefit of man- 
kind ; particularly, to teach them to mortify 
ſome paſſions, regulate others, and render 
men peaceable, gentle, mild, compaſſionate, 


and beneficent: and the better and more per- 
fect any religion is, the more productive of 


theſe excellent fruits one would reaſonably 

expect it ſhould be: more eſpecially, a reli- 

gion which we are affured is inſtituted by 
Oeuvres de Racine, tom. II. bigenic, #ragedie. 
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God, muſt in an eminent degree be deſigned 
for theſe good purpoſes. Nevertheleſs, ſo it 
has happened, that all religions have been 
attended with contrary conſequences, as ſtrife, 
envy, malice, wars, perſecutions, murders, 
and maſſacres; and the beſt of all religions 
hath produced the moſt of theſe, It ſeems 
indeed, by its effects, as if religion, the chri- 
ſtian religion eſpecially, came not to bring 
peace. into the world, but a ſword. | 
AI is really as amazing, as it is coi 
© choly,” ſays a reverend divine, to look 
* back and to reflect upon the very littie good 
ce chriſtianity hath done, compared with 
e what it might have done, fince its eſta- 
e bliſhment in the world.” Again, From 
«#* * * abuſes and perverſions it has hap- 
« pened that the goſpel hath been ſo far from 
* producing the good which might have 
te been expected from it, that it has fre- 
* quently produced a world of miſchief. * * 
„ * ® Inſtead of promoting good ſenſe, 
good will, and peace among men, it has 
** ſerved to beget error and opinion; to pro- 
** duce male volence and hatreds, which for 
** rancor and inveteracy were never known 
before; and to excite tumults and confu- 
% ſions, Which no civil authority could re- 
ſtrain er moderate 1 
ine K 2 Tar 


4 " 4 Reply, Te, bg. Ralph Heathcote, A. M. p. 4 
174. - 
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Tur principal cauſes of theſe evils may 
probably appear in the ſequel. From the 
murder of righteous Abel to this time, we ſee, 
as far as hiſtory can inform us, with what 
cruelty men have behaved towards one an- 
other on account of their different ſentiments 
in religion, and different modes of worſhip, 
and how generally and frequently perſecution 
hath been practiſed among them. | 
THERE is, as Mr. Chandler has obſerved 
in his excellent introduction to his tranſlation 


of Limborch's hiſtory of the inquiſition , good 


reaſon to believe, by a paſſage in the book of 
Judith, that the anceſtors of the Jews were 
perſecuted upon account of their religion, 
This people (ſays Achior to Holofernes) are 
ee deſcended of the Chaldeans, and they ſo- 
* journed heretofore in Meſopotamia, becauſe 
te they would not follow the gods of their 
« fathers, which were in the land of Chaldea; 


* for they left the way of their anceſtors, and 


«© worſhipped the God of heaven, the God 
© whom they knew. So they caſt them out 


ee from the face of their gods, and they fled 


« into Meſopotamia, and ſojourned there 
© many days.“ 

THese people, the Jews, were alſo moſt 
terribly perſecuted by Antiocbus Epiphanes, 
who, tho' a very wicked prince, was, as Mr. 
| | Chandler 
"SP; &E.: 8 5 
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Chandler obſerves, and is a very common caſe, 
a great zealot for his religion. Thoſe Jews 
who would not renounce the worſhip of the 
true God, and comply to adore his deities, he 
ordered to be cruelly ſcourged, and, before 
they expired under their tortures, to be cru- 
cified. The women who circumciſed their 
children contrary to his commands, he cauſed 
to be put to death, and the circumciſed chil- 
dren to be hanged about the necks of their 
crucified parents. The inhuman barbarities 
exerciſed by this prince upon Eleager and 
the Maccabees, becauſe they would not re- 
nounce their religion and ſacrifice to his Gre- 
cian gods, are terrible inſtances of religious 
cruelty, 8 > "hb 
SOCRATES, one of the wiſeſt and beſt 
men that ever lived, was by his countrymen, 
the Athenians, put to death on account of his 
religion. And fo ſharp was the contention, 
and fo violent the religious hatred and fury 
of ſome Ægyptians about the worſhipping of 
different gods, as Juvenal informs us in his 
15th Satire, that from words they proceeded 
to fighting and murder, and even to devour 
their enemy, as they eſteemed him to be 
who worſhipped a different god. 
Wu x the chriſtian religion firſt appeared 
in the world, both Jews and heathens raged 
againſt jt, and combined to extirpate it from 


„ the 
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the face of the earth: the Fews, tho? cer- 
tainly not wanting in will, being under the 
dominion of another nation, had little power 
to act; but the Romans carried on a perſecu- 
tion againſt chriſtians for about three hun- 
dred years, at times, to ſuch a degree, with 
ſuch infernal rage, fury, and variety of cruel- 
ties, as were never known before, and could 
only be exceeded by thoſe which chriſtians 
have ſince exerciſed againſt one another. 
In the very earlieſt times of chriſtianity, 
as Mr. Chandler has taken notice in his above- 
cited introduction, we find there were con- 
tentions and quarrels among chriſtians, even 
between the moſt eminent apoſtles them- 
ſelves. © There are contentions among you“. 
Every one of you faith, I am of Paul, I of 
te Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chrift *— 
« When Peter was come to Antioch, 1 Paul) 
&« withſtood him to the face. From theſe 


| ſmall bickerings many chriſtians very ſoon 


proceeded to defame, revile, and injure one 
another as far as they durſt: and as ſoon as 


they obtained power, by having an emperor 


of their religion, and had fat livings and rich 


biſhopricks, 


4 1 Cor. i. IT, 8 Iti is N that Paul, Apollo, 
and Cephas, were by theſe Corinthian chriſtians looked 
upon as heads of ſects; but what is much more ſtrange, 
it ſeems as if they regarded Chriſi as the head of a ſect 
likewiſe, 3 Gal. it. It, - | 
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biſhopticks, food for their avarice and ambi- 
tion, beſtowed upon them to contend for, 
what impriſonments, baniſhments, murders, 
wars, and maſlacres, did they not perſecute 
one another with? They then manifeſted, in 
large and indelible characters, what ſort of 
men they were, and what manner of ſpirit 
they were of. 


UT before we enter farther into a par- 
ticular diſcuſſion of the manner in which 
too many chriſtians have treated one another 
on account of their religious differences, it 
may be proper to take a ſhort view, what 
ſome of thoſe differences confiſted in, and 
how well the ſubjects of them were under- 


ſtood by the diſputants, or others who ima- 
gined that they were intereſted in them : for 


— 


ſuch as were not eſſential points, of the ut- 


moſt conſequence, could not deſerve to be 
very warmly conteſted ; and thoſe which 
were not underſtood, it would be ridiculous 
and to no purpoſe to diſpute about them 


at all. 
K 4 _ _ ONE 
If men diſputed upon no ſubjects but thoſe they 


underſtand, what a narrow compaſs would all diſputes, 


eſpecially on religion, be reduced to? And if all books on 
3 | ſack 
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ON of the firſt ſubjects of religious con- 


tention among chriſtians, that we have any 
account of, was, whether circumciſion, and 


ſome other Jeuiſb rites, ſhould: be practiſed 
in, or incorporated with, the chriſtian reli- 
gion. This ſeems to have given occaſion to 
the difference between the apoſtles Peter and 
Paul above- mentioned, and continued to 
be matter of diſpute in the church for a 


long time. 


In the very early. RE of chriſtianity, 
during the lives of ſeveral of the apoſtles, 
there were alſo ſtrong diſputes concerning 
the perſon of Cbriſt. Some denied his 
< diyinity, believing him the ſon of J 
and Mary, but acknowledged him an ex- 
Ms cellent perſon, Others taught, that as Je- 
* ſus was hut a mere man, Chriſt deſcended 
* upon him in the likeneſs of a dove, and 
e that then Jeſus Chriſt revealed the Father, 
c who was before unknown; and that at laſt 
t Chriſt, who was incapable of ſuffering, for- 
* fook Jeſus, and left him to ſuffer death: 
and, laſtly, that his _— hereafter 

„would 


ſuch ſubjects, and containing ſuch controverſies, as the 


writers themſelves had no clear ideas of, were deſtroyed, 
(as ſome will think it great pity but they ſhould be) this 
would occaſion a far greater deſtruction of books than 


the fire at Alexandria, by which hive hundred thouſand 


volumes were conſumed. 
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would be terreſtrial in the city of Jeruſa- 
« em, where men ſhould be bleſſed with all 
« kinds of carnal pleaſures for a thouſand 


4 years. By the way, this doctrine of the 


millennium“, (which ſhews how fond the 


Kante of thoſe time were of fleſhly enjoy- 


ments) 


u Echard's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 391. 

w Dr. Middleton, in his Inquiry, &c. has collected an 
ample account of the many monſtrous opinions held by 
ſeyeral of the moſt ancient fathers, eſpecially Fuſtin and 
Treneus : this latter has, among many other abſurdities, 
ce aſſerted the doctrine of the millennium in the groſſeſt 
ce ſenſe of it, and from the authority of a tradition, handed 
« down to him by all the old men who had converſed 
6 with St. ohn, and heard him relate, what our Saviour 
66 himfelf uſed to teach concerning it?“ of which he has re- 
corded the following paſſage : * The days will come, in 


$* which there ſhall grow vineyards, having each 10,000 


© yine-ſtocks, and each {ſtock 10,000 Lean each 


© branch 10,900 ſhoots, each ſhoot 10,000 bunches, 


« each bunch 12,000 grapes, and each grape ſqueezed 
e ſhall yield 25 meaſures of wine; and when any of the 
5 ſaints ſhall go to pluck a bunch, another bunch will 
« cry out, Iam a better, take me, and hleſs the Lord 


through me. In like manner a grain of wheat ſown 


„ ſhall bear 10,000 ſtalks, each ſtalk 10,000 grains, 
© and each grain 10,000 pounds of the fineſt flour; 
and fo all other fruits, ſeeds, and herbs, in the fame 
60 proportion, c. “' Irenæus then proceeds, adds Dr. 
Middleton, in a note, to confirm this doctrine by the 
o teſtimonies of the prophets 7/aiah, Exeliel, Daniel, and 
* the revelations of St. John; and pretends that it can- 
not be interpreted allegorically, but will be fulfilled 


8 according to the letter in an earthly Ferufalom,” 


p. 38, 39. 
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ments) with ſeveral other opinions as abſurd, 
were held and afferted by Fenæus, who 
& lived,” ſays Mr. Dodwell, © ſo near to the 
* times of the apoſtles, as to be able to tranſ- 
& mit their doctrines to poſterity with cer- 
« tainty *;” and not by Trenæus only, but by 
the earlieft fathers, and delivered to us on the 
authority of the apoſtles by ſome of their im- 
mediate ſucceſſors. Irenæus alſo aſſerted, 
e that the ſacred ſcriptures were utterly de- 
ct ſtroyed in the Babyloniſh captivity, but re- 
* ſtored again, after ſeventy years, by Eſdras, 
< inſpired by God for that putpoſe.” And 
in this opinion or aſſertion he was followed 
by all the principal fathers of the Ing 
centuries, ſays Dr. Middleton. 

Burr to return to a recital of a few, among 
the multitude of thoſe opinions, which have 
occaſioned ſuch grievous quarrels and cruel 
perſecutions among chriſtians. A diſpute in 
the church ſo early as in the time of St. Poly- 
carp, the diſciple of St. John the apoſtle, ſe- 
veral times revived, and that for many years 
engaged the whole chriſtian world, was, whe- 
ther the time of obſerving Eaſter ſhould be 
according to the Jewiſh paſſover, keeping to 
one particular full moon, or according to the 
reſurrection, keeping to one particular Sun- 

day. 
* See Dr. Middicton's Free Inquiry, Se. of 36. y 35 
p. . 
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day, Now it unluckily happens, that in the 


New Teſtament there is no command for 
chriſtians to keep Eaſter at all: notwithſtand- 
ing which, this contention was carried on 
among them with great-animoſity and fury, 
and cauſed much blood to be ſhed. An- 
other very extraordinary and important diſ- 
pute, which occaſioned many diſorders and 
murders, and the calling the third general 
council, was, whether the virgin Mary ought 


to be called the mother of God.. Neftor:us, 


biſhop of Conſtantinople, excepted againſt it, 
arguing that © Mary was a woman, and that 
* therefore God could not be born of her:“ 
for ſaid he, „I cannot call him God, whe 
once was not above two or three months 


old.“ To which Neftortus might well 


have added, — It is  impoſlible that the 
SUPREME 


2 In the time of pope Clement XI, the title of grand- 
mother of God began to be commonly given to St. Anne, 
the mother of the virgin Mary. And about the year 400, 
a moſt edifying diſpute aroſe in the church, whether the 
virgin Mary, tho' ſhe preſerved her virginity in conceiy- 


ing Chrift, without the co-operation or intercourſe of 


man, yet did not loſe it in bringing him forth. Bowers 
Hiſtory of the Popes, Vol. I. p. 402 & 254 & 256. 
In a church at Naples there is this inſcription to the 
virgin Mary : 
Mata, ſoror, conjux, eadem genitrixque tonantis. 


i. e. Daughter, ſiſter, ſpouſe, and mother of the thunderer. 


 Keyſter's Travels, Vol. II. p. 410. 
. Chandler? Introduction, p. 4 5. | 
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SUPREME Gop, the CREATOR of all things, 
who muſt be SELF-EXISTENT, could 
have either father or mother. And he did 
add, © that it was a kind of blaſphemy to 


* ſay, that God was born of a woman, that 


God had ſuffered, that God had died.” 


THERE aroſe during the reign of the em- 


peror Heraclius, and his grandſon Conftans, 
many violent conteſts, whether there were 
two wills in Chri//, the divine and human, 
or but one ſingle will ©; at the inſtance of 


d Bewer's Hiſtory of the Popes, Vol. I. p. 386. 
© The reader who has not met with what is under- 
written, may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to ſee here an in- 
ſtance, as Mr. Bower very properly calls it, of metaphy- 
ficat Jargon relating to this ſubject. If, ſaid the ortho- 


dox, two wills argue two perſons, one will only muſt of 


courſe argue one perſon only; but in the Trinity there is 
but one will, the Father not having a different will from 
that of the Son, nor the Son from that of the Holy Ghoft 
ergo, in the holy Trinity there is but one perſon : than 
which nothing can be more abſurd, heretical, and blaſ- 
phemous. They, the orthodox party, added, that in the 
Trinity the Father willed as God, voluit guatenus Deus, 


and not as the Father; elſe, as he is a diſtin& perſon from 


the perſon of the Son, his will would be likewiſe a di- 
ſtinct will from the will of the ſon : and thence they con- 
cluded, that to will belonged to, the nature, and not to 
the perſonality ; and conſequently, where the nature was 
one, there could be but one will, let the perſons be ever 
ſo many; and on the contrary, where the natures were 
more than one, the wills too muſt be neceſſarily more 


than one, let the perſons be ever ſo few. Bowery 


Hiſtory. of the Tops Val. III. p. 109. 


Paul 
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Paul biſhop of Conſtantinople, a grievous per- 
ſecution was raiſed on this account; but Mar- 
tin biſhop of Rome convened a ſynod of one 
hundred and fifty biſhops, who decreed, that 
whoſoever ſhould not confeſs two wills, the 
divine and the human, in one and the ſame 
Chriſt, ſhould be anathematized. Can a 
greater farce be well imagined than this grave 
aſſembly of one hundred and fifty biſhops con- 
vened for ſuch a purpoſe and fo employed ? 
But to proceed: 

IN the ſixth general council, two hundred 
and eighty-nine biſhops being preſent, the 
fathers of this holy ſynod, after compliment- 
ing the emperor Conſtantine, the eldeſt ſon of 
Conſtans, who had cut off his two younger 
brothers noſes, that they might have no ſhare 
in the empire, with being another David, 
raiſed up by Chriſt their God, a man after his 
own heart, who had not given ſleep to his 
eyes, nor {lumber to his eye-lids, till he had 
gathered them together, to find out the per- 
fect rule of faith: after having thus compli- 
mented this vile emperor, and condemned 
the hereſy of one will in Chriſt, they declared, 
that they glorified two natural wills and ope- 
rations, indivifibly, inconvertibly, without 
confuſion, and inſeparably, in the fame Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, our true God, i. e. the divine 
operation, and the human operation. 

WELL 
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WII would it have been, if only ecele- 
Gaſtics had concerned themſelves in theſe non- 
ſenſical diſputes; but unhappily for Chriſten- 
dom, the emperors engaged deeply in them, 
te The emperors,” ſays Mr. Bower in his 
Hiſtory of the Popes *, * from the beginning 
© took part in the diſpute; (that concerning 
the two wills and two operations in Chrift) 
« and it muſt raiſe the indignation of every 
* reader, who peruſes the records of thoſe 
« times, to find the Saracens and other bar- 
te barians breaking on all ſides into the em- 
e pire, ſeizing provinee after province, and 
« laying them all waſte in their turns; and 
« the emperors in the mean time, inſtead 
* of aſſembling armies to oppoſe them, only 
* intent on aſſembling biſhops, and iſſuing, 
ce as directed by them, edicts, decrees, re- 
«© ſcripts, &c. concerning a metaphyſical ſpe- 
c culation, that had no kind of connection 
dé with the chriſtian faith or religion.“ 
ANOTHER branch of this notable diſpute 
was, whether men were to believe CHriſ to 
be IN two natures, and oF two natures, or 
only oF two natures, but not IN two natures. 
Upon this momentuous queſtion, in the year 
504, the whole city of Antioch was divided 
into two oppoſite factions. The populace 
on either {ide were wrought up, by their 
CO e leaders, 
'4 Vol. III. p. 177, 178. 
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leaders, to the higheſt pitch of madneſs and 


fury againſt each other, not ſparing either 


friends or relations, whom they only ſuſ- 
pected to differ in opinion from themſelves : 
but the orthodox, that is, the ſticklers 
for the or and the IN, prevailed in the end; 
and how cruelly they uſed their victory, 


the Orontes bears witneſs, ſays the hiſtorian, 


the river Orontes quite choaked up with the 


bodies of the Eutychians, whom they flew 


without diſtinction or mercy *. 
Ur on an addition being made to the Tri- 


fagion, a hymn ſo called, there was in the 


fame year a terrible inſurrection and rebel- 
lion at Conſtantinople. The original words 
were, Holy God, holy mighty, holy immor- 
tal, have mercy upon us; which hymn was 
uſed in the church to declare her belief in 
the Trinity: upon adding theſe words,. 
Who was crucified for us, thoſe confuſions 
aroſe. After many battles between the con- 
tending parties, fought not only in the ſtreets 


and the ſquares, but in the very churches, 


the orthodox mob, by the aſſiſtance of an 
army of monks, gained the victory over the 
Eutychians who had the ſoldiery and courtiers 


on their fide. Orders were then given by 
the orthodox to murder, without diſtinction 


of rank or ſex, all who bad Joined the em- 
peror 


| Bid Vol. II. p. 273. 
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peror in MAKING WAR ON THE TRINITY, 


and to pillage; and pull down, or burn their 
houſes. Accordingly, in the ſpace of three 
days, ten thouſand Eutychians were inhu- 
manly murdered, their houſes plundered and 


| burnt, and with them the _ = of 


the city. 
DispurEs concerning image-worſhip, that 


is, whether chriſtians ſhould or ſhould not 
be idolaters, were maintained on the affirma- 
tive fide, as a bad cauſe commonly is, with 
the utmoſt paſſion, rage, and fury: theſe diſ- 


putes ended in the eſtabliſhment of idolatry, 


which remains to this day in the church of 
Rome, one of the greateſt ſcandals to the chri- 
ſtian religion. 

Ir would be endleſs to give an account 
of the conteſts about good works, juſtifica- 
tion, grace, the nature and divers kinds of it; 
whether the ſacrament ought to be received 
ſtanding, kneeling, or in what other poſture; 
if the ſacramental bread ſhould be leavened 


or unleavened, and the wine with or without 


water ; whether baptiſm ſhould be admini- 
ſtered to infants or only to adults * ; if 1 
ling 

r Ibid. p. 270, 271. | 
s Father Aquillera, a Jeſuit, in his book intitled Laza- 


rin, printed at Rome in 1728, maintains the validity of 
baptiſm conferred upon a child in jits mother's womb. 
And the Jeſuits tell us, that Aloyſius Gonzaga, one of 


their 
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Ung the face with water, or dipping the 


whole body in it, cleanſed the ſoul beſt from 
ſin, or which of theſe was moſt efficacious to 


ſalvation; whether the ſurplice and ſome 


other habits of prieſts were neceſſary, decent, 
and pious, or unneceſſary, indecent, antichri- 
ſtian, and abominable. It would be endleſs 
to give a full account of theſe, and matry 
other conteſts equally clear, and of the like 
weight and conſequence, that have occaſioned 
ſuch violent quarrels and cruel perſecutions 
among chriſtians: for which reaſon I ſhall 
be a little more particular only on thoſe con- 
cerning, firſt, original fin ; ſecondly, election 


and reprobation ; thirdly, the nature of the 


euchariſt ; and laſtly, on the Trinity: and on 
theſe I ſhall be as brief as poſſible, 
As to original fin, there have been great 
diſputes in what it conſiſted ; whether in eat- 
ing the fruit of the forbidden tree literally, 
or, as many have imagined, in a too free in- 
tercourſe of the ſexes: for tho mankind were 
created. male and female, and undoubtedly 


with their natural pafſions, yet it is ſuppoſed 


by ſome, that their mutual enjoyment was 
the forbidden fruit; Various opinions have 


1 16 3} 5; 1 been 


e r | | 
ckelt ſaints, would not come into the world before he was 


baptized, leſt it ſhould be ſaid that he was born a ſinner. 
th Tlieraria, Vol. III. p. 175. 
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been alſo entertained concerning the means 
by which the poſterity of Adam and Eve are 
affected by original fin: if by imputation 


only, or by a ſort of infection, corruption, or 


contamination, Sc. 

EnDLEss have been the difoutes, an 
endleſs I ſuppoſe they will be, about election 
and reprobation. Numbers of texts have been 
produced both for and againſt them, which 
the controvertiſts are very poſitive make it 


exceedingly clear on the oppoſite fides of the 


queſtion. But as my preſent deſign is not 
to enter into diſputes, I ſhall proceed no far- 
ther on this ſubject than briefly to ſtate the 
caſe of reprobation. 
SGS0op, who knows and 1 all 
things, hath, merely by an act of his will, 
Created all men; has, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, neceſſitated their exiſtence, altho 
(according to the opinion of thoſe who hold 
the doctrine of reprobation) he knew, nay 
ordained, that multitudes of them, even far 
the greater part of mankind, ſhould be E TER- 
NALLY MISERABLE. This, as theſe people 
ſay, is the decree of an infinitely juſt, good, 
gracious, and merciful God, Surelx, if men 
would bring this opinion to the teſt of their 
own reaſon, it would no longer be a ſubjed 


of diſpute, but of abhorrence _ baoizge” 


The 
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Tux intelligent teader will probably carry 
this conſideratio much farther: he cannot 
carry it too far, if he is led only by truth. 
D1sevrTes concerning the nature of the 
eucharift have been principally, whether the 
bread and wine adminiſtered ate, to ſuch as 
right worthily and with faith receive the 
fame, only a partaking of the body and blood 
of Chriſt; or if the elements are conſubſtan- 
tiated with that body and blood; or laſtly, 


(hich is the doctrine of the Roman Catho- 


lics, who are much more numerous than 
any other church of chriſtians) if the bread 
and wine are not tranſubſtantiated into the 
very body, fleth, and blood of Chrif, that is, 
as they fay, into the body, fleſh, and blood of 
God, the almighty Creator of the univerſe *. 

Tur Trinity being one of the moſt ab- 
{ruſe doctrines of chriſtianity, and the leaſt 
underſtood, it has given occafion (as ſubjects 
very little or not at all underſtood have uſu- 


ally done) to the greateſt degree of poſitive- 


an © 3&7; L 2 75 "PLES neſs, 
Ben tat horn 

eat conteſts ; ariſen. in the church of Rome, 

at the e bread and wine were ſo far di- 


este, us chat ſome patt ef them; like other food, was 


tamneiit io excrements: thoſe who held the affirmative, 
the name of Stercorgrians or Stercoraniſtæ, from 


Vent. 
the oe 600% d Hercus, dung. Cardinal Humbert, in his 


anfwWer 18 Niccrat Petroratus, treats him As à Stercorani 7 
rely Tor hotffng that the eucHariſt breaks the faſt ; 
which cpiien he imavined led directly into Stercoraniſm. 
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neſs, and the moſt violent contention. Two 
as eminent champions in this cauſe, as moſt 
among the ancients, were Alexander biſhop 
of Alexandria, and Arius his preſbyter, 
Alexander, ſpeaking of the Trinity, affirmed, 
that the Son was co-eternal and conſub- 
« ſtantial, and of the ſame dignity with the 
e Father.” Arrius oppoſed him, arguing in 
this manner: If the Father begot the Son, 
© he who was begotten muſt have a begin- 
te ning of his exiſtence; and from thence,” 
ſays he, it is manifeſt, that there was a 
* time when he was not; the neceſſary con- 
ce ſequence of which,” he affirmed, © was 
te this, that he had his ſubſiſtence out of 
e things not exiſting ',” Arrius on the other 
hand aſſerted, as Alexander his biſhop tells 
us, that there was a time when there was 
* no Son of God, and that he who before 
«© was not, afterwards exiſted, being made, 
* juſt as any man whatſoever, and that there- 
„fore he was of a mutable nature, and 
- *© equally receptive of vice and virtue,” 
_ Arias in his turn ſays, Alexander's doctrine 
was, that God is always, and the Son al- 
© Ways, | The ſame time the Father, the 
fame 

I In the year ir 3617 a creed was drawn up at Htioch, 
wherein it was expreſsly ſaid, that the Son was in every 


thing unlike to the F ather, and that he was made out of 
nothing. Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes, vol. I. p. 167. 
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ie fame time the Son. The Son co-exiſt 
« with God unbegottenly, being ever begot- 
sten, being unbegottenly begotten. That 
* God was not before the Son, no not in 


« conception, or the leaſt point of time, he 


« being ever God, ever Son ©,” Thus far 
Mr. Chandler. 

Tu fs diſpute, equally intelligible, inform- 
ing, and edifying, occaſioned the moſt outra- 
geous abuſes, violences, and murders: much 
chriſtian blood having been ſhed in the quar- 
rel. In our age and nation many trinitarian 
battles have been alſo fought ; but the com- 
batants, tho? they engaged with much fury, 
yet not being allowed the uſe of any other 
weapons than their tongues and their pens, 
no great miſchiefs, beſide much calumny, 
abuſe, and ſcolding, enſued. 

How perfectly well moſt of theſe reli- 
gious diſputes, on account of which the diſ- 
putants fo frequently cut one another's 
throats, were underſtood by thoſe who en- 
gaged or intereſted themſelves in the con- 


troverſies, will be pretty apparent to many 
readers: however, it may not be amiſs to give 


a few inſtances, eſpecially how clearly they 
were apprehended by the common people, 
Who took à conſiderable ſhare in them: not 


that it can well be doubted, whether the 


| L 3 _ ſubjects 
+ Vide Chandler's Introduction, c. P. 22, 2 3. 
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ſubjects of many of theſe conteſts were nat 
as well underſtood by the meaneſt and moſt 
illiterate vulgar, as by the moſt reyerend and 
learned doctors and divines, 

AFTER ſome of the fathers had piouſly 
damned -Dieſcorus, biſhop of „ae 
they proceeded to ſettle the faith according 
to the Nicene creed, the opinions of the fa- 
thers, and the doctrine of Athanaſius, Cyril, 
Bah, Gregory, Leo, &c. and decreed that 
* Chriſt was truly God and truly man, con- 
« ſubſtantial with the Father as to his Deity, 
Fc and conſubſtantial with us as to his hu- 
* manity; and that he was to be confeſſed as 
cc conſiſting of two natures without mixture, 
e converſion of one into another, and with- 
* out diviſion or ſeparation ; and that it 
« ſhould not be lawful for any perſons to 
c utter, or write, or compoſe, or THINK, or 
te teach, any other faith whatſoever, &c. 
* This produced a loud acclamation among 
* the people; God bleſs the emperor, God 
e bleſs the empreſs. We believe as pope 
& Leo doth. Damn the dividers and the 
* confounders. We believe as Cyril did: 
* immortal be the name of Cyril. Thus 
© the orthodox believe, and curſed be every 
one that doth not believe ſo too. 


ONE 
' Chandler's Introduction, &e. p. 47. 


80 
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O inſtance on this head, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, may ſuffice. Some of the clergy be- 
longing to certain Ss cantons having 
drawn up a creed which they called in 
French, Formulaire du Conſenſus, or in Latin, 
Formula Conſenſus, there aroſe great conten- 
tions and diſturbances about it, as there ge- 
nerally have about the eſtabliſhment of all 
creeds. I eft conflant, &c. © It is cer- 
© tain,” ſays my author, © that the greateſt 


“ part of the enemies, and even the friends 


* of this Formulary had never ſeen or read 
«it; and if they had read it, they could not 
have underſtood it. Nevertheleſs they 
* were alarmed to ſuch a degree through 
«* all the country of Vaud, that they could 


E not have been more ſo, if an enemy had 


« been on their frontiers. The people ſup- 
% poſed that this Conſenſus was a man be- 
© longing to a part of Germanic Stoitzerland, 
© who came to depoſe the miniſters: of the 


country of Vaud, and to introduce a new 


te doctrine. During this uproar, ſome depu- 
e ties of Bern being ſent to Lauſanne to ro- 
«eſtabliſh peace, and having taken with 
te them a ſecretary extremely tall and thin ; 
ee this man was, through all the country, 


taken for the Conſenſus, and was ſeveral 


6 * times in danger of being knocked on the 
| L 4. 0 head 
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4 head by the people in the villages; who 
5 continually hooted after him, See there goes 
te the Conſenſus; that tall fellow is the Cn. 
te ſenſus. The women wept in the middle 
te of the ſtreets, as if they had been going to 
* loſe their goods and their liberty. In the 
«city of Lauſanne the conſternation was as 
e oreat as if all the inhabitants had been con- 

** demned to death *.“ ; 
Bu r how trifling ſoever many of the ſub- 
jects of theſe diſputes may appear to the ſenſi- 
ble reader, or how obſcure and little under- 
ſtood others of them may be; yet thoſe, and 
ſome of a like importance and clearneſs, have 
been the cauſes of the many cruelties which 
_ chriſtians have exerciſed upon one another 
from the early times of chriſtianity to this 
day. And it is well known to all, who are 
acquainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that 
the chief diſputants in ſuch of theſe ſenſeleſs 
and violent controverſies, and the principal 
actors in the bloody tragedies which hap- 
pened among the primitive chriſtians, on ac- 
count of their different ſentiments in religion, 
and different forms of worſhip, have gene- 
rally been ſuch as were dignified by the ti- 
tles of ſaints or fathers, Indeed, if we freely 
and without partiality examine the behaviour 
and actions of many of theſe, and divers 
| (is others 
3 L'Etat et les Delices de la Swfſe, T. IV. p. 355, ef eh. 
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others who. have been eſteemed the bright 


and ſhining, lights of the church, but might 
much more properly have been denominated 
the flaming firebrands of it, we ſhall - be 


obliged to acknowledge they were very im- 


moral, and, to ſpeak plainly, very wicked 


men in many reſpects, and particularly moſt 
outrageous perſecutors. Their pretended 


zeal for religion has been ſo far from morti- 
fying in them the paſſions of pride, ambi- 
tion, cavetouſneſs, envy, malice, and cru- 


elty, that it ſeemed greatly to encourage theſe 
vices, and cauſe them to flame out in an un- 
common and moſt violent manner. —It is 
apparent, that religion has been by theſe 
men, and by many others alſo ſince their 
time, too generally regarded as a ſubje& of 
ſcience rather than practice, and of gain 
much more than of godlineſs. | | 
We may here be told, that ſeveral o 
theſe ſaints ſuffered martyrdom. Very true: 
but it evidently appears, they wanted charity 


and many other chriſtian virtues. What 


did then avail the giving their bodics to be 
burnt? This alone is no proof that they were 
good men: probably pride, and the 'eager 
deſire. of being fainted, and leaving a great 
name behind them, were motives to their 
coveting this honour: or they hoped by 
means of ſuffering here to commute for their 
85 5 crimes, 
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crimes, and be. highly rewarded hereafter : 
their warm tempers might alſo have no ſmall 
ſhare in this matter. Many bad men, and in 
bad cauſes too, have become martyrs, and 
ſome perſons even for mere trifles. Men 
have ſuffered martyrdom for atheiſm: and it 
is recorded of Philoxenes, that no threatnings 
of the moſt ſevere puniſhments could prevail 
upon him to commend the poetry of a ty- 
rant againſt his judgment We are likewiſe 
informed by M. de la Loubire, that when 
the Tartarian prince, who in the year 1687 
reigned in China, would have forced the Chi- 
neſe to ſhave their heads after the Tartaman 
faſhion, ſeveral of them choſe rather to ſuffer 
death than comply with this order. The 
Bonzes of this country ſhut themſelves u 
in ſedans ſtuck full of nails with the points 
turned inwards, and endure many other ſe- 
vere penances, to excite 'the admiration and 
charity of the people. Indian philoſophers 
burn themſelves to death for the fake of 
fame; and Indian women go with the greateſt 
alacrity to be burned alive with the bodies 
of their deceaſed huſbands, becauſe it is the 
faſhion. 
Brs1Des, we are not to ſuppoſe that all 
the ſaints who were put to death by the Ro- 
man emperors were, properly ſpeaking, mat- 
tyrs to chriſtianity : it is well Known that 
ſome 
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ſome of them ſuffered for practices againſt 
the government, and others becauſe they ex- 
cited the chriſtians to pull down the heathen 
tem ples, and to commit other diſorders. 


5 * has, N IF _ 4” „1 


SECTION VII. 


AVING thus mentioned a few of the 
many points about which chriſtians 
have diſputed ſo vehemently, and ſhewed 
how well they were underſtood by the diſ- 
putants and others who imagined that they 
were intereſted in them, and alſo juſt hinted 
what manner of men the principal zealots in 
theſe quarrels were, we ſhall proceed in 
giving ſome inſtances of the outrageous treat- 


ment and ſhocking cruelties, which too many 


of thoſe called chriſtians have been guilty 
of tawards one another, on account of their 


religious differences. 
To give a full relation of theſe, it would 


be neceſſary to tranſcribe, not only vaſt vo- 


lumes of martyrology, but a great part alſo of 
our eccleſiaſtical hiſtories, and lives of ſaints 


and fathers, which latter, as well as the former, 
are amply ſtored with details of religious 
eruelties; ſuch cruelties as will melt the 


reader's heart, if he has not a heart of ſtone. 
BU r 
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Bu x here only a very brief narration of a 
few of theſe cruelties will be attempted. In- 
deed, if the hyperbole, that even the world it- 
ſelf could not contain the books that ſhould 
be written on any ſubject, except that men- 
tioned by St. John, were allowable, it would 
be on the barbarities exerciſed by thoſe who 
falſely and impiouſly _"_ themſelves fol- 
_ lowers of Chriff, 

IT has been already obſerved, that diſputes 
and quarrels among chriſtians began in the 
very earlieſt times of chin and that 


there were conſiderable differences even be- 


tween ſome of the moſt eminent apoſtles 
themſelves; and that, from theſe ſmall bic- 
kerings, too many chriſtians, as they advanced 
in power, advanced in covetouſneſs, ambi- 


tion, and cruelty, and proceeded to more vio- 


lent contentions and greater injuries. 
TIL IL the time of Conflantine, who was 


the firſt chriſtian emperor, chriſtians being 
under the government of pagans, were obliged 


to content themſelves with reviling, curſing, 
and ſpeaking all manner of evil (it is to be 
feared, not always falſely) of one another: 
but no ſooner had they obtained the liberty 
of perſecuting in a more ſubſtantial manner, 
(a fatal liberty indeed !) than they proceeded 
to deprivations, excommunications, impri- 

ſonments, 
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ſonments, baniſhments, and even to 1 
death itſelf. 

BESIDEsS ſwarms of other hanaties: many 
of whom held the moſt abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous opinions, and were ſome of them 
guilty of the groſſeſt immoralities, and who 


| all hated one another ©; beſides theſe, the 


church was divided principally into two par- 
ties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of orthodox 
and Arians, the latter of which were alſo de- 
nominated heretics by the former, 

Tres two parties, as they by turns got 
into power, by having an emperor on their 
fide, perſecuted each other with all the fury 
that malice or enthuſiaſtic rage could excite, 
And it is remarkable that the orthodox, tho? 
they complained bitterly of the cruelty of 
the Arians when theſe laſt were in power, 
Athanaſius particularly then calling perſecu- 
tion a diabolical invention; yet they (the or- 
thodox) were ſo far from ſetting an example 
of moderation, or any bounds to their perſe- 
cuting ſpirit, when the power was in their 
hands, that they firſt brought in among chri- 
ſtians the Papa, of death on account 

| 2 of 


« 11 has keen RIES of mk and ſectaries in ge- 
neral, that the leſs they differed from one another, the 
greater hath been the antipathy and hatred between 
them: thus we ſee many men diſlike and hate monkeys 
more than moſt other creatures, although none fo nearly 
reſemble themſely es. | 
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of religious quarrels *, and the moſt conſi- 


derable perſons of each ſide were generally 
the greateſt perſecutors. 

ST. Athanaſius was not more eminent for 
his exalted ſtation in the church, and his 


great zeal for the orthodox religion, than for 


his outrageous, perfecuting, cruel actions. 
This turbulent biſhop was feveral times de- 


poſed for his ſeditious practices and enor- 


mous crimes ; and his reſtoration was gene- 
rally attended by tumults and murders, ex- 
cited and occaſioned by him and his ad- 
herents. 

Many biſhops and clergymen, who de- 


clared themſelves orthodox, accuſed this faint 


to the emperor, of being the author of all 


the diſturbances in the church by his violent 
behaviour ; particularly puniſhing ſome with 
whippings, putting ſeveral in chains, and 
murdering others. This holy man was alſo 
guilty of falſe accuſations, and ſuborning of 
witneſſes to deſtroy his adverſaries, particu- 
larly Euſebius of Nicomedia, by ſpiriting up 
a woman to charge him with getting her 


with child, the falſehood of which was de- 


tected at the council of Tyre ?, This faint 


was alſo baniſhed for ſelling the corn which 


the emperor Conſtantine had given for the 


9 of the pots of Alexandria, of which 
n ne 


« \ Chandler” 8 IntroduRtion, p. 30. 4. p. 34. 
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he himſelf was biſhop, and putting the money 


in his own: pocket. We may ſee by this 
man's conduct, that it is very poſſible for a 
perſon. to appear extremely zealous even for 
the orthodox religion, be able to diſpute with 
great ſubtilty on the moſt abſtruſe points of 
divinity, become a famous creed-maker, and 


obtain the title of ſaint, and yet be a "me 


great 


Ir David, becauſe he had ſhed blood, was 


forbidden by God to build a Few:/h temple *, 
how unfit was ſuch a bloody perſecutor as 


this to edify the chriſtian church ! 
Bu y this faint, tho' one of the moſt emi- 


nent in the cruel practice of perſecution, was 


far from being alone in it. St. Chryfo/tom, 


fo called for his extraordinary eloquence, St. 


Cyril, Dioſcorus, and many others who 
might be mentioned, were his zealous fel- 
low-labourers in carrying on this diabolical 


work, and guilty of other enormous crimes. 


THE firſt (St. Chryſoſtom) treated his bre- 
thren the biſhops with great violence; de- 
poſed them in an arbitrary manner; fubſti- 
tuted others in their room, contrary to the 
deſires and prayers of the people; inſulted 


the empreſs Eudbxia; cauſed an in ſurrection 
of the Goths in the city of Conſtantinople, 
which: had like to have ended in the burn- 


ing 
: Ieid. ED Chron, Xx 
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ing the imperial palace, and the murder of 
the emperor; and did actually end in the cuts 
ting off all the Gothic foldiers, and the burn- 
ing their church, with great numbers of per- 
ſons in it, who fled thither for fafety, and 
were locked in to prevent their eſcape *. 

Tur ſecond (St; Cyril, biſhop of Alex- 
andria) was no leis tyrannical and cruel than 
the former, uſing his utmoſt power for the 


oppreflion of thoſe he called heretics, aſſum- 


ing an illegal authority, and inſulting the go- 
vernor of the city; himſelf acting, and en- 
couraging others to act, moſt abominable vio- 


lences and cruelties. Particularly his friends 


and clergy murdered a beautiful, virtuous, 
and learned woman, named Hypatia: they 
meeting this lady as ſhe was returning from 
a viſit, ſeized on her, dragged her out of her 
chariot, carried her to one of the churches, 


ſtripped her naked, icraped her to death with 


ſhells, then tore her in pieces, and burnt het 


body to aſhes *. 
DIOSCORUS, the ſucceſſor of Cyril, 


ſeized a very large ſum of money bequeathed 
by a lady of great diſtinction to the hoſpitals, 


and the poor of Egypt, and cauſed the corn 


which was given yearly by the Emperor for 
the ſupport of the poor chriſtians: in Lybia, 
where. no corn grew, to be conveyed into his 
. „ 

* Chandler's Iatroduttion, Dd. 42. Lid. 43744. 
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dwn granar ies, and there kept it, while they 
were ſtarving, till a year of great dearth, 
when he ſold it at moſt exorbitant prices, 
without beſtowing a ſingle grain on the poor. 
His conduct, with reſpect to the people of 
Alexandria, was that of a perfect tyrant ; for 
he did not ſcruple, upon the leaſt provoca- 
tion, to ſeize by force on their eſtates, to 
cauſe their houſes to be ſet on fire, their trees 
to be cut down, their pleaſant gardens to be 
deftroyed; and ſuch of them as were moſt 
obnoxious to him, to be ſometimes privately, 
and ſometimes publicly, murdered by a band 
of ruffians, whom he kept conſtantly in 
his pay . | 

In theſe religious cruelties, and acts of in- 
juſtice, the Arians came nothing ſhort of the 
orthodox ; neither were the biſhops of the 
former at all better, or more peaceable or hu- 
mane, than the latter. Among many in- 
ſtances of this truth which might be given, 
one may ſuffice : © George biſhop of Alexan- 
Aria, ſays. the author of the Liſe of the 
emperor Julian “, © was one of the very ſcum 
© of the people; at firſt a paraſite, afterwards 
«employed in the imperial farms, where he 
*ſunk the money which came into his 
hands; at length, after many adventures, 


M | « he 


a " Bower's Hiſtoty of the Popes, Vol. II. p. 33, 34. 


® Tranſlation from the French, p. 182. 
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162 Of Re11610us. Causi Ty. 
*© he was judged worthy by the Arian cabal; 
of occupying the ſecond ſee of the church. 
* He had neither the epiſcopal virtues, nor 
« any other degree of merit: but he was bold, 
< enterprifing, without ſhame, and without 
_ *.compattion, and the Arians ſought more 
<« for a perfecutor than a biſhop. When he 
was in place, his pomp, his cruelty, and 
&« his rapaciouſneſs would have made him 
< thought to be a pagan, if he had nat pil- 
* laged the temples: for all his chriſtianity 
* conſiſted in this lucrative devotion. The 
* catholics deteſted him as a blood-thirſty 
* enemy, and the whole world as a tax- 
* gatherer, an oppreſſor, and a robber. Egypt 
© trembled before him. Thoſe in employ- 
ment were obliged to ſubmit to be mini- 
e ſters of his tyranny, left they ſhould be the 
victims of it.” And this character of him 
is partly confirmed by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, and the church-hiſtorians, Sozomen , 
Socrates *, and Theodoret * ; the laſt of whom 
fays of George, © that he was a wolf indeed, 


** and deftroyed his ſheep with more horri- 


e ble cruelty, than a wolf, or a bear, or 2 
< leopard could have done.. 
Mou cu like the conduct of this prelate 


was that of many other Arians. When the 

orthodox 
x L. xxii; G, xi. g. 251. „I . . 
C. Hi. L. ii. C. xiv. The three laſt tranſlated 
into French by M. Corn, A 
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orthodox biſhops were depoſed; and the 
Arians ſubſtituted in their rom, theſe 
changes were accompanied with the murder 
of thouſands. Had not the emperor Julian 
reaſon to fay ? Nullas infeſtas hominibul beſtias; 
ut fant fibi ferales plerique chriſtianorum, ex- 
pertus : He found by experience, that ſa- 


« vage beafts are Jeſs furious againſt man- 


« kind; than the generality of chriſtians 
« againſt one another.” And the emperor 
Jovian ſeemed to be well acquainted with 
the principal object of the devotion of too 
many of them, when he faid, © that they 


* worſhipped not God, but the purple.” 


Anmiumis ' Mat cellinus; a pagan © hiſtorian 
above-mentioned, giving an account of the 
bloody conteſt at Rome for the biſhopric of 
that city, appeared alſo to ſee clearly what 
theſe mens chief aim was, when he declared, 
e It was no wonder that thoſe, who were 
* ambitious of human grandeur, contended 
© with ſo much heat and animoſity for that 
2 dignity ; becauſe, when they had obtained 
* it,” they were fufs to be enriched by the 
* offerings of the matrons, of appearing 
* 4br6x@ in great ſplendor, of being admired 
1 for their coſtly coaches, ſumptuous feaſts, 
e and for "outd6 ing ſovereign princes in the 
hs * Experites of their tables.” Might not 


\ - M 2 Grotius 


d Þ Ammianus Marcellinus, L. xXit. c. v. 
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Grotius juſtly ſay, Nui ecclefiaſticam hiſtorian 
legit, quid legit, niſi epiſcoporum vitia ©? And 
as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory abounds to ſuch a de- 
oree in accounts of nonſenſical, unintelligi- 
ble, and ridiculous diſputes between the heads 
of the church, and the outrageous quarrels, 
and violent, bloody perſecutions they carried 
on againſt each other ; may it not likewiſe 


be truly ſaid, that the fevereſt ſatire ever 


written againſt the church is the hiſtory of 


the church? 


— 2 


— 4 9 — 1 * 


SEC TI 


T TNTIL the Roman empire, which in- 

_þJ cluded a great part of the civilized 
world, was wholly, or principally at leaſt, 
converted to chriſtianity, the church, which 


had been Tong militant, did not come fully 
to her triumphant ſtate; neither did the 


clergy, particularly the biſhops of Rome, ar- 
rive at that 2882 of power they after- 


| wards enjoyed. 


For ſome time after the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity in the empire, tho' many of the 
emperors indulged the clergy in an exorbi- 
tant degree of power, yet the latter were fre- 


— Epiſt. xxii, 


quently 
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quently reſtrained by the former from doing 
o much miſchief, and going ſuch lengths 
in perſecution and cruelty, as they were ap- 
parently inclined to: but ſoon after the biſhop 
of Rome gained his point of being acknow- 
ledged œcumenical, or univerſal biſhop, he 
then ſet himſelf. up, not only above princes, 
kings, and emperors , but above all that is 
called God: he not only gave laws to princes, 
depoſed them at his pleaſure, trod on their 
necks, literally ſpeaking , inflicted on them 
the moſt ignominious puniſhments *, and put 


them to death when they would not be ſub- 


ſervient to his cruel and tyrannical purpoſes ; 
but, as much as in him lay, he dethroned 
the Almighty, by erecting a dominion in the 
conſciences of men, over which God alone 
has a right to reign. 


M 3 85 TE 18 


* Hotien/is aſſerts, that the ſacerdotal office is 7644 

times above the regal, that being the proportion of mag- 
nitude between the ſun and the moon. 
Pope Alexander III, in the year 1159, ſet his foot 
upon the neck of the emperor Borbareſſa, and at the 
ſame time uſed this expreſſion : Super aſpidem et baſiliſ 
cum ambulabis. 


1 Pope Gregory VII obliged the emperor Henry IV, 


in very ſevere cold weather, to ſtand for three days in 55 


court- yard of a caſtle in the Modeneſe i in ſack- cloth, and 
bare-footed, without either meat or drink, and with tears 
to beg for pardon, before the pope could be prevailed on 
to reſtore him into the boſom of the church. X 
Travels, Vol. III. p, 149. 
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Tunis unlimited power, thus unjuſtly and 


| wickedly uſurped by the pope , was made 
uſe of to ſpread terrors, calamities, and reli 


gious crueltisß, firſt through all Chriſten- 


dom, and afterwards to the remoteſt parts of 


the earth; for, multitudes of poor Indians 


have alſo been made to drink large draughts 
of the bitter cup of chriſtian, or b rather anti- 
chriſtian perſecution, _ 

WEN part of the ſubjects 10 any chriſtian 
prince refuſed their aſſent to the abſurd, un- 
chriſtian doctrines, or to practiſe the ridicu- 


lous, ungodly forms of worſhip, which this 


deſpotic pontiff or his haughty coadjutors 
would impoſe upon them, the prince was 
commanded-to force them to a compliance: 
and if the people remained obſtinate, that is, 
if they were determined to perſevere in be- 
lieving and acting as their conſciences di- 


rected, then theſe princes were obliged, on 


pain of being excommunicated and deprived 
of their domimzons, to become ſuch mean 
and deſpicable tools of the church, as to per- 
form the vile and wieked drudgery of perſe- 
cuting their own ſubjects, by baniſhments, 
4 8 Sc. Princes were thus brought to 
5 the 


* In ſtruggling for this power, and in other guarrels, 


there were no less than ſeventy-e icht battles fought be- 


tween the popes and their rightful ſovereigns the empe- 


rors. Preface to Mr. Brant Hiſtory of the Popes, N 


2. 
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the dilemma, either of weakening their do- 
- minions, by driving away or deſtroying many 
of, perhaps, the beſt and moſt uſeful of their 
ſubjects, and frequently acting againſt their 
own conſciences alſo, or running the riſque 
of being themſelves ſeverely, and in: an infa- 
mous manner, even corporally puniſhed by: 
order of the pope, murdered by ſomę of their; 
own bigotted ſubjects , or dethroned by for, 
reign ee r againſt them ol thei: 
deſtruction. Pod ment noi 10 

Bu if 5 nations; or at leaſt . ma 
jority and governing part of them, were ſo 
tenacious; of their natural and legal rights and 
privileges, as not to allow tlie ſupremacy or 
dominion of this ſer uus. ſervorum Det, that is; 
being papally interpreted, this king of kings 
and lord of lords; and ſo irreligious, as not 
to receive the foolith and ridiculous inven- 
tions of men, as the dictates and oracles of 
God; then ſuch were declared heretics, con- 
ſigned to the devil, and, as in the former caſe, 
the government beſtowed upon ſome popith' 
prince who could gain it by his ſword. 

TR us did pope S:xtus Quintus act by our 
queen Elizabeth and this nation, declaring 
her and her people heretics, curling them to 

M 4 the 

That moſt excellent prince, Henry IV of France, 


was in this manner murdered, and fo likewiſe have other 
kings been, 
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the pit of hell, inſtigating and aſſiſting Phi 


king of Spain to make a conqueſt of this 
kingdom, which, if the pope's power had been 
equal to his will, Philip had mond _ 
dominion of for his pains. - 

AMoNGs- the numerous inſtances which 
might be given of the former caſe, that is; 
the tyrannical and cruel behaviour of the 
Popes to ſovereign princes who refuſed to 
obey their orders, in tormenting, baniſhing, 
or murdering their ſubjects, we ſhall men- 
tion only thoſe of Rene: earl of Ti _ 
and his ſon, 

Tas firſt- named prince — been 
much preſſed by pope Innocent III to expel 
the Albigenſes from the country of Tholouſe, 
in which great numbers of them reſided; but 
Raymond not conſenting either to drive out 
and loſe ſo large a number of his people, or 
otherwiſe to perſecute them, the pope or- 
dered him to be excommunicated, and all 
his ſubjects abſolved from their oath of alle- 
glance ; and power was given to any catho- 
lic, not only to act againſt his perſon, but 
to ſeize and detain his country. To cauſe 
theſe orders and this power to operate more 
effectually, a great army af croſs-bearers, 4 
ſort of church - janiſaries, to whom St. Dom:- 
nic, with the title of prelate of the war, joined 
himſelf, was raifed and ſent againſt the earl; 

| ho 


han dh. 
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who frightened by this ſentence, and the' 
terrible expedition of the croſs-bearers againſt 
him, promiſed obedience, and ſought to be 
reconciled to the church, which he could 
not obtain, but on ſeveral conditions, among 
which was the following : The earl being 


brought before the gates of the church of St. 


Agde, in the town of that name, he there 
fwore, that he would obey the commands of 


the holy Roman church. After this the le- 


gate ordered one of the ſacred veſtments to 
be thrown over his neck, and drawing him 
thereby, brought him into the church, - and 
having ſeourged him with a whip, abſolved 
him: but ſo grievouſly was his body torn by 


the ſtripes, (and probably ſo ſwelled) that he 


could not go out by the ſame place through 
which he entered, but was forced to paſs 
quite naked through the lower gate of the 
church. He was alſo ſerved in the ſame 
manner at the ſepulchre of St. Peter the 
martyr at New Caſtres. | 

NoTw1THSTANDING this reconciliation 


of the earl of Tholouſe to the church, the 


army of croſs-bearers every where attacked 


the heretics, as they called them, took their 
cities, filled all places with ſlaughter and 
blood, and burnt many of the priſoners. In 


the year 1209, Biterre having ſurrendered, 


all the inhabitants were cruelly put to the 
ſword, 
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ſword, and the city deſtroyed by fire. When 
this place was taken, the croſs-bearers know- 


ing there were ſeveral, catholics mixed with 
the heretics, were in doubt how to act, leſt 
the catholics ſhould be ſlain, or the,, heretics 
feign themſelves catholics. But Arnoldi the 
pious abbot of Ciſteaux, ſoon reſolved. this 
doubt: „ Slay them all,” ſaid he,, © for the 
Lord knows who are his: whereypon the 
ſoldiers flew them all without exception. 

 Maxy other places-in this country were 
deſtroyed, and great numbers of perſons put 
to ger * hanging, burning, or burying: 
alive. At Pulchra Fallis, a large city near 
Thoeleuſe, fifty were hanged and four;hundred 
burnt. , Gerarda, a lady of a very noble fa- 
mily, and ſiſter to the governor. of la Yaur, 
they threw into a pit, and covered her with 
ſtones. At Caſires de Termis they caſt Ray- 
mond de Termis into priſon, Where he died; 
and burnt in one large fire his wife, ſiſter, 
and virgin daughter, with ſome other noble 
ladies whom they could not e to em- 
brace the Roman faith. 

AFTER the death of the earl * Tholouſs 
his ſon made a noble ſtand againſt the power 
of the pope, regained his father's dominions, 
and defended them with great courage. But 
the pope having in a manner compelled the 

king of France to march with a large army 
4 3 _ 
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againſt the young earl, and the fine cities of 
Tholoufe and Avignon, and others, being, after 
a gallant defence, taken from him, and almoſt 
deſtroyed, he was obliged at laſt to ſubmit, 
and underwent, like his father, a moſt igno- 
minious corporal puniſhment : upon which 
Bernard exultingly ſaid, How holy a fight 
« it was to ſee ſo great a man, who for a 
long while could refift ſo many and great 
© nations, led naked in his ſhirt and trouſes, 
* and with naked feet, to the altar i!” 
Bur tho' theſe princes. were ſo bold and 
courageous as to reſiſt the will, and diſobey 
the orders of the - pretended vicegerent of 
God, yet almoſt all other Raman Catholic 
ſoyereigns have with alacrity, and even gree- 
dineſs, put his pious commands of perſecuting 
their ſubjects; in execution. 77) 

AMONG. theſe the kings of Wange and 
Sein, and one of our own queens, the two 
firſt like true ſons, and the laſt like a true 
daughter of the church, have My di- 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves. 


Ou queen Mary, totally void of cones 


_ neſs and compaſſion, qualities which are ſo 
natural to her ſex, and ſo greatly adorn it, 


cauſed multitudes of her ſubjects to be but- 
chered in the moſt barbarons and inhuman 
manner. 


i Chandler's Tranſlation of Linorcl's Hiſtory of the 
Inquiſition, p. 62, Oe 
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manner. For a particular account of the 


religious cruelties practiſed in her reign, the 
putting ſuch numbers of harmleſs, innocent, 
religious, and many of them learned and ex- 
cellent perſons to the moſt tormenting death, 
that of burning, I refer to Fox and other 
writers, whoſe accounts cannot be read with- 

out the utmoſt horror. By this princeſs's 

actions may be ſeen what poiſonous fruits are 
brought forth, when bigotry is gong on a 
cruel temper of mind. 


Tux kings of France have loan Fo-dutifal 


to their holy father, and ſo active in religious 
cruelty, that in order to exterminate the pro- 
teſtants from that country, it appears by hi- 
ſtory, that to the time of Henry IV, there 
were four pitched battles fought, three hun- 


dred ſmaller engagements, ſeveral hundred 


Places beſieged and defended; in all which 
it is computed near a million of men were 
deſtroyed. And in the ſingle reign of his 
MoST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY Leis XIV, 
| beſides the vaſt numbers that were ſent to 
the gallies, that periſhed by famine or in noi- 
ſome dungeons, were murdered by the ſword 
or the executioner, it is reckoned that eight 
hundred thouſand perſans were riven out 
of the en b ; 
| BuT 
* » Bit of Lewis XIV. Vol, II. p. 200 & 228. 
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Bur their catholic majeſties of Spain ſeem 
to have gone a length in this moſt ſervile 
obedience to the pope, and in religious cru- 
elty, beyond any other chriſtian princes, In- 
deed, as the Spaniards are generally, and per- 
haps juſtly eſteemed the moſt religious na- 
tion, according to a too common ſenſe of that 
expreſſion, in Chriſtendom ; that 1s, in truth, 
the moſt bigotted and ſuperſtitious ; ſo they 
are certainly the moſt cruel. 

Tre kings of Spain having been long ſince 
determined to root hereſy, as they called 
every opinion not conſonant to the doctrine 
of the Rom/h church, out of their dominions, 
they took a very Laconic and effectual method 
for this purpoſe — Either the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion or death. This method has 
been ſo effectual, that there is not now, nei- 


ther hath there been for many years, any 


other religion than the popiſh profeſſed in 
the Spaniſh dominions, by thoſe who are pro- 
perly ſubjects of Spain. But what has been 
the conſequence of thus eſtabliſhing a gene- 
ral profeſſion of this religion in thoſe caun- 
tries? The apparent conſequence has been 
the eſtabliſhing 1 Ignorance, bigotry, up- 
tion, and poverty. 

Wu EN Pbilip III reſolved to force his 
ſubjects in the Netherlands to conform uni- 
verſally to the religion of his Spaniſo ſubjects, 


and 
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and to other eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments re. 
ceived in Spain, he ſent orders for thoſe pur- 
poſes to his governors : but ſome of theſe 
either ſeeing the ill policy of perſecution, or 
not being cruel enough to proceed ſo far in 
it as was required of them, or both, they 
were diſplaced, and the duke of Alva ſent 
in their ſtead. 

PHILIP could not poſſibly have found 
a fitter inſtrument of his cruelty than this 
man. Alva was fo far from entertaining the 
leaſt degree of compaſſion for his fellow-crea- 
tures, or feeling any compunction for inflict- 
ing the moſt extreme miſeries upon them, 
that he was delighted with their ſufferings, 
and gloried in his barbarities. The temper 
of this tyrant was ſo well known, that when 
he was firſt appointed governor of the Ne- 
therlands, in a few days above an hundred 
thouſand perſons left the country, and with- 
drew their effects, as the ducheſs of Parma, 
his predeceſſor, acquainted the king of Hain 
by letter. And during his adminiſtration 
above one hundred thouſand families quitted 
that territory. 

 BEFoRE the arrival of Ava in his go- 
vernment, there had, upon extreme provoca- 
tions, been ſome exceſſes committed in ſeve- 

| ral 


Ab of Brands Hiſtory of the Reformation in the 
Lotu- Countries, p. 120. 
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ral places by thoſe of the reformed religion. 


To puniſh the accuſed, it was thought neceſ- 
fary to obſerve a form of juſtice, tho' the ſub- 
ſtance was entirely neglected: for this pur- 
poſe a court of judicature Was erected, which 
the governor called, /z conceil des troubles, but 
the people, much more properly, le conceil 
ſanguinaire. Jean Vargas, a Spaniſh civilian, 
who perfectly well repreſented his conſti- 
tuent Alva, being appointed preſident of this 
court, and defirous, as is evident, to extend 
his cruelty as far as poſſible, declared his opi- 


nion in this bad Latin: Heretic: fraxerunt 


templa, boni nibil fecerunt contra, debent omnes 
patibulari.” That is, © The heretics have 
* demoliſhed the churches, the good people 


did nothing to Tana it, therefore they 


« ought all to be hanged ”. ts 
Uro another occaſion, an accuſed perſon, 
who had neither been heard, or condemned 
by the judges, was nevertheleſs executed, 
among many others, as if he had been con- 
victed. Some time after, when this poor 
man was ordered to be brought to his tryal, 
it was then found not only that he had been 
put to death, but that he was innocent of 
what he WM accuſed of ®, As the other 
judges 


n H. 5 des F ee wnzes, par M. Le Clerc. T. I. p. 14. 
In the year 1562 Jon Teronde, a proteſtant advo- 


cate, was beheaded at hols: uſe in France, by virtue of a 
ſentence 
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judges expreſſed a ſorrow for this unhappy 
accident, Vargas ſaid to them, Q il nen de- 
voient pas tre fachez, parce que Pinnocence de 
cet homme ſeroit avantagenſe a ſon ame. That 

They heeded not to be ſorry, becauſe 
0 « the innocence of that man would be pro- 
© fitable to his ſoul *,” 

ANOTHER member of this council, James 
Heſſels, was generally aſleep during the tryal 
of the accuſed heretics, and when he was 
awaked to give his vote: on a ſubje& of no 


leſs concern than a man's life, he uſed to rub 
his eyes, and cry out, ad patibulum, ad pa- 
libulum: that is, To the gallows, to the 
ce gallows.“ 
SUCH were the judiciary proceedings of 
ſome of Alva's ſubſtitutes : as to himſelf, he 


generally proceeded ”"— heretics, and all 

who 
ſentence of the parliament, tho' he was not found guilty. 
Here follows the ſentence pronounced againſt him: Mr. 
&« Teronde, the court DOES NOT FIND YOU GUILTY IN 
* THE LEAST: however, being very well informed of your 
« inward thoughts, (de Pinterieur de vgſtre conſcience) 
« and that you would have been very well pleaſed if 
< thoſe of your wretched and reprobate religion had ob- 
ce tained the victory, (and indeed you have always fa- 
„ youred them) they have condemned you to be be- 
<« headed, and have confiſcated your eſtate without any 
exception.“ Hiſtoire eccleſiaſtigue des Egliſes reformee: 
au Royaume de France, &c, Tom. III. I. Io. p. 33, 34. 
© Hiſtoire, ut ſupra, par M. Le Clerc, Tom. I. hb. 2. 
5. 1. 
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who oppoſed him, in a very ſummary, ar- 
bitrary, and cruel way. He cauſed, many to 
be hanged, beheaded, and burnt alive: ſome 
were faſtened to the tails of horſes, their 
hands tied behind their backs, and drawn 
thus to the place of execution e: others were 
faſtened by the hands and feet to four horſes, 
and torn aſunder . In ſhort, this barbarous 
wretch himſelf bragged, that, beſides thoſe 
killed in the field, he had. put to death eigh- 
teen thouſand by the hand of the common 
executioner : among theſe were the counts 
Egmont and Horn, the barons of Batenburg, 
and many other of the principal nobility; 
particularly a lady of eighty-four years of 
age, who being very rich, ſaid upon the 
ſcaffold, The calf is fat, it muſt therefore be 
killed. 

e dutifully hath the hots father, the 


pope, been obeyed and ſerved by ſome of his 


ſons and daughters ! And ſuch have been 
the crueltjes exerciſed by. chriſtians on one 
another! Had not a noble author reaſon 
We F 

N 5 — Though 


„Hi DL 1 des Provinces unies, . Le Cherc, p. 155 


9 Ibid. p. 17. * bid. P- 38. 
3 Theſe two en were Roman Catholics; and 
their only crime was that of being for a toleration of 


the refarmed religion, and not oppoſing it with ſufficient 
violence. 
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— Though the chriftians goſpell v with them be 

Efteem'd the joyful embaſſie of peace; ET... 

Yet he that doth pretend ſupremacy 

Upon their church, lets not contention ceaſe; 
But with opinions ſtirres up kings to warre, 
Aud names them martyrs, that his "kar are” 


Bur neither the making of ſanguinary 
laws to puniſh men for their religious opi- 
nions, nor perſecuting numbers by thoſe laws 
even to death, nor the ſlaughter made of ſtill 
greater numbers by outrageous and bloody 


wars, could fatiate the cruelty of ſome reli- | 


gious miſcreants. — They muſt proceed to 
_ maſſacres, and ſacrifice at once many heca- 
tombs of their fellow-creatures and fellow- 
chriſtians to their religious fury. 

Au oN others, the maſſacres of Ireland 
and France will remain laſting monuments 
of religious rage and cruelty. In that of Fe- 
land there were, according to a computation 
made by the prieſts themſelves, who were 
preſent at, and principal actors in that dread- 
ful tragedy, one hundred and fifty-four thou- 
ſand proteſtants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, murdered; and many of them with 
the moſt ſhocking circumſtances of inhuman 


* 
Ir 


x Lord Brooke's works, p. 73. * Ruſtnuortꝭs 


Collections, Vol. V. p. 355. 
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Ir the maſſacre in France, commonly 
called of Paris, becauſe it began there, fell 
ſomewhat ſhort of that in Ireland reſpecting 
numbers, it ſeems in ſeveral reſpects to have 
gone beyond that and moſt others. This 
did not take its riſe from a ſudden tumultuous 
inſurrection of the mob, as ſuch violent out- 
rages have often done, but was deliberately 
concerted long before it was executed; and 


the principal contrivers were no leſs perſons 


than the king of France, Charles IX, the 
queen mother, Catharine of Medicis, the duke 


of Anjou, (afterwards Henry III) the cardinal 


of Lorraine, the duke of Guiſs and the count 
of Retz. King Charles at the time of this 
maflacre was but 22 years of age, and the 
duke of Anjou his younger brother: may it 
not be juſtly ſaid, that they were mature in 
religious cruelty in their tender years? The 
utmoſt artifice, and the deepeſt diſſimulation, 


were put in practice to draw the queen and 


prince of Navarre, (afterwards Henry IV) 


the prince of Conde, the admiral Coligny, and 
all the other principal proteſtants in France 


to Paris. For this purpoſe, a match between 
the prince of Navarre and the king's fifter 


Was propoſed by the king, and an expedition 
againſt the Spaniſh Netherlands pretended, 


N 2 in 


The queen of Navarre ſoon after her arrival at 
Paris was poiſoned, 8 
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in which the admiral was to: command in 
chief, and all the proteſtant officers were to 
be employed under him. The expedition 
was a mere pretence, and never took effec; 


but the match did. And the ſixth day after 


the marriage, being St. Bartbolomew's day, in 
the midft of the nuptial feſtivity and rejoic- 
ings, this moſt horrid maſſacre began. There 
were, ſays D' Avila, killed in the city (of 
Paris) that day and the next above ten thou- 
ſand perſons, whereof more than five hun- 
dred were barons, knights, and gentlemen, 
who had held the chief employments in the 
war, and were now purpoſely met together 
ſrom all parts to honour the king of Nawvarre's 
marriage. Perefixe, archbiſhop of Paris, 
fays in his hiſtory of Henry the great”, that 
throughout all the towns of the kingdom, 
after the example of Paris, near one hundred 
thouſand were murdered : and tho* a Roman 


Catholic biſhop, he thus expreſſes himſelf on 


the ſubject: Action execrable 1 qui ait 
jamais eu, & qui n aura, Sil plaiſt a Dieu, ja- 
mais de pareille. i. e. Execrable action 
* which never was, and we may hope in 
God, never will be equalled.” But though 
one Roman Catholic thus condemns and la- 
ments this horrid action, and no doubt but 
ſome 


Hiſtory of the civil wars of Fr ance, p. 164 
Y Page 30. 
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ſome others did the fame *; yet the king, 
the queen mother, and the other perpetrators 
of it, exulted and gloried in their wicked- 
neſs, and the pope and cardinals beſtowed 
the higheſt encomiums upon this outrage of 
divine and human laws. 1 
THe queen's maids of honour, as void of 
modeſty as compaſſion, delighted themſelves · 
with the ſight of the mangled bodies of the 
N 3 poor 
2 Voltairs gives a remarkable inſtance of M. Mont- 
 morrin, governor of Auvergne, expreſſing his abhorrence 
of this moſt inhuman maſſacre. Orders being ſent from 
court to the governors of all the provinces in France to 
murder the proteſtants, this worthy gentleman wrote to 


the king the following letter, which, as my author ſays, 
well deſerves to be tranſmitted ta poſterity. 


c 81 3 | 
« T have received an order under your majeſty's ſeal 
« to put to death all the proteſtants in my province. I 
( have too much reſpect for your majeſty not to believe 
« the letter is forged ; but if (which God forbid) the or- 
« der is really yours, J have too much reſpech for your 
« Majeſty to obey it.” 


The ſame author ſays, that the king obſerving from 
the window of his palace at Paris, that ſome poor 
wretches were ſwimming over the river to the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain to ſave their lives, (it is, ſays Holtaire, almoſt 
incredible, but too true) he fired upon them with a cara- 
bine: and I have ſomewhere elſe read, killed ſeveral. 
Some prieſts holding a crucifix in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other, ran at the head of the murderers, and encou- 
raged them, in the name of God, to ſpare neither rela- 
tions nor friends. The Hiſtory of the civil wars of 
France, p. Io, II, 12, 13. 
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poor ſlaughtered proteſtants, and in the midſt 


of this horrible carnage, carried their abomi- 
nable curioſity ſo far, that decency forbids me 
to relate it. The queen herſelf encouraged 
the aſſaſſins, and made ſport at the dying 
groans of the murdered, Brantome neyer- 
theleſs ſpeaks greatly in praiſe of this queen's 
religion: She was,” ſays he, © a good 
* chriſtian, very devout, went often to con- 
* feſſion, and never miſſed divine ſervice, 
e morning or evening.” This is indeed no 
uncommon character; for there are many in- 
ſtances to be met with, of perſons being very 
punctual in their devotions, and extremely 
zealous for what is commonly called religion, 
and yet at the ſame time moſt enormouſly 
wicked, and particularly moſt cruel perſecu- 
tors, Should this proteſtant country of ours 
ever fall again under the dominion of popiſh 
fiery Salo, what a ſcene of ſlavery, deſola- 
tion, flaughter, and deſtruction, would it 
become! | 
þ Bu r to proceed with our narrative. The 
king, in his letter to the pope on occaſion of 
this maſſacre, exultingly writes, that more 
heretics had been deſtroyed in that one day, 
than in all the twelve years of the war*. In 
France there were medals ſtruck, with de- 
vices and mottos, to celebrate the action, and 
329 eee perpetuate 
a Hijtore 4 France, an. 1587. EY 
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perpetuate the remembrance of it. At Rome, 
no ſooner was the acceptable news of this 
diabolical exploit arrived, than a proceſſion 
was immediately ordered to offer up ſolemn 
thanks to God for ſo great a bleſſing to the 
ſee of Rome and the catholic church. A 
few days after another proceſſion was made 
by the pope and cardinals, and then the pope 
granted a jubilee to all Chriſtendom; one of 
the reaſons aſſigned for which was, that they 
ſhould thank God for the ſlaughter of the 
enemies of the church, lately executed in 
France. A third proceſſion was procured by 
the cardinal of Lorraine, (one of the firſt con- 
trivers of this inhuman fact) in which aſſiſted 
all the clergy, the ambaſſadors, cardinals, 
and the pope himſelf : the cardinal celebrated 
maſs, and, in the king of France's name, 
thanked the pope and cardinals for their good 
counſels, the help they had given him, and 
the aſſiſtance he received from their prayers, 
of which he found moſt wonderful effects. 
After this the pope ſent his legate, cardinal 
Urſin, in all haſte to France, to thank the 
king for ſo great a ſervice done to the church, 
and to deſire him to go on, and extirpate 
hereſy root and branch, that it might never 
grow again. How mad were theſe people 
with religious rage and cruelty! and how 
did they thirſt after proteſtant blood! 5 


J. 
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By the pope returning thanks to the king 


of France for this moſt barbarous and cruel 


ſlaughter of his chriſtian ſubjects, and exhort- 
ing him to go on and extirpate hereſy root 
and branch, that it might never grow again, 
it-is evident that the total deſtruction of he- 
retics, as well as hereſy, was intended by his 
holineſs: but whether he deſigned that this 
pious work ſhould be completed by another 
maſſacre of thoſe heretics who had eſcaped 
the former, or by re-eſtabliſhing the inquiſi- 
tion in France, or by both, is not equally 
clear. Moſt probably by both : for as no- 


thing could fo ſpeedily and effectually root 


out hereſy at that time as another maſſacre, 
fo no means were equally proper to prevent 
its being replanted as the inquiſition. 

Oy all the methods of perſecution and re- 
ligious cruelty already mentioned in this 
Eſſay, or indeed among all the means ever in- 
vented or practiſed by thoſe called chriſtians, 
to deter men, as much as poſſible, from 
thinking, believing, profe ſſing, and acting 
in religious matters according to their con- 
ſciences, this of the inquiſition has, ever ſince 
its firſt inſtitution, been deſervedly eſteemed 
the moſt effectual. 

PERSECUTION by halves, in which com- 
paſſion or lenity have any ſhare, inſtead of 
rooting up. a religion, generally cauſes it to 

2 flouriſh ; 


SO A -- © - =D 
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flouriſh : but as not the leaſt weakneſs of this 


kind ever appears or is exerciſed in the pro- 


ceedings of the inquiſition, this holy office is 
therefore admirably well adapted to deſtroy 
hereſy root and branch, — So complete an 
engine of religious cruelty muſt not paſs with- 
out a ſhort account being given of it. | 


1 * a * 
„ * * ** <>. — — — tn. ao. A. 2 


SECTION IX. 


"TILL the beginning of the thirteenth 

century, the making of laws and 
edicts for ſuppreſſing hereſy and heretics 
was left almoſt entirely to ſecular princes; 


and the execution of them principally com- 


mitted to civil magiſtrates and biſhops. But 
about the year of Chriſt 1200, long before 
the time of the maſſacres above-mentioned, 
pope Innocent III, taking notice that great 
numbers of heretics appeared, eſpecially in 


and about Tholouſe in France; and that he- 


reſy, even the very worſt kind of it, that of 
oppoſing the pope's power, greatly prevailed; 
he perceived plainly what theſe evils, as he 
calied them, proceeded from. Secular princes 
were ſometimes prevented, either by good po- 


licy or humanity, from weakening their do- 


minions, by baniſhing or deſtroying many of 
the 
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the beſt and moſt uſeful of their ſubjects; 

civil magiſtrates were not always willing to 
exert their power to the damage or deſtruction 
of their neighbours and fellow-chriſtians ; 
even ſome of the biſhops ſcrupled to go ſuch 
lengths in puniſhing heretics, and to make 
ſuch ſlaughter of their flocks, as were thought 
neceſſary for the entire ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 
In ſhort, the pope finding that the work of the 
Lord, as he impiouſly ſtyled perſecution, was 
by theſe perſons carried on lukewarmly, he 
conſulted with the abbot of C:feaux, and 
Dominic a Spaniſh monk, (afterwards St. Do- 
minic what meaſures were moſt proper to 
put an effectual ſtop to ſo growing an evil. 

By this triumvirate (the pope and his two 
counſellors) it was reſolved, that the buſineſs 
of perſecution ſhould be taken out of the 
hands of laymen, and all thoſe who had be- 
haved fo coolly in it; and for the future be 
managed only by ſuch eccleſiaſtics, as would 
act with the moſt fervent zeal in fo pious an 
employment. 

Fo R this purpoſe max were ap- 
pointed, of whom Dominic, one of the moſt 
violent and bloody wretches, even among 
thoſe called ſaints, ever known, was the firſt 
and the chief: and the order of Dominican 
friers, inſtituted by him, have ever ſince been 
his my ſucceſſors. | 

S0 
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Soo after the appointment of theſe in- 


quiſitors, the tribunal of the inquiſition was 


ſet up and eſtabliſned. By this means per- 
ſecution was formed into a much more re- 
gular ſyſtem than heretofore. In a little 
time large edifices, ſolely for the uſe of the 
holy office, called alſo holy houſes, were 
erected, in which ſtately apartments for the 


moſt reverend the lords inquiſitors, and 
frightful dungeons and other places of tor- 


ment for the poor miſerable priſoners, were 
prepared. The whole college of cardinals. 
are inquiſitors general; under whom are de- 
legates appointed, who conſtantly reſide in 
the houſes: to theſe are added all neceſſary 


officers, among whom we may be ſure that 


goalers, tormentors, and executioners are not 
forgotten. There are alſo familiars appointed, 
who are authorized to bear arms, whenever 
neceſſary, in defence of the inquiſitors and all 
employed by them, and take an oath ſo to 
do, at the hazard of their lives. 

Bu r this is not their only buſineſs: they 
are alſo both bailiffs and informers to the 
holy tribunal; and as mean as the one office, 
and as infamous as the other is generally 
eſteemed in other caſes, yet in the ſervice of 
the inquiſition theſe are reckoned ſo honour- 


able, that the grandees and moſt conſiderable 
people, 
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people, nay even princes, are covetous and 
proud of the employments. 

T rn o' catholics in general, where the in- 
quiſition is received, are ſtrictly commanded 
to inform that court of all ſuch crimes there 
cogniſable as come to their knowledge, more 
eſpecially hereſies; yet the familiars are more 
particularly engaged to make it their buſineſs. 
Thus is this inquiſitorial monſter furniſhed 
with more eyes than Argus, to keep a ſtrict 
and conſtant watch over the doctrines of the 
church, which are the true ſources of its 
treaſures, and with more hands than Briareus 
to defend them. 

Bes1DE all this apparatus of things and 


perſons neceſſary for carrying on the infamous 


and bloody work of perſecution, to ſecure the 
church againſt hereſy and heretics, the holy 
tribunal is inveſted with a power fo unli- 
mited, that wherever it is eſtabliſhed, all 
mankind, not excepting princes, kings, and 
emperors, are ſubjected to its juriſdi iction. 
By it many of theſe have been made to tre m- 
ble, ſeveral have been moſt ſeverely and igno- 


miniouſly puniſhed, and ſome dethroned and 


driven out of their dominions, as hath been 
_—_— mentioned. | 

Ed A to the power of this court are its 
rapaciouſneſs, injuſtice, and crueltx. 
w HEN 
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Wu kN an accuſed perſon is brought into 
the inquiſition, the firſt thing is to ſtrip him 
of all he has about him, even his very cloaths: 
next he is ſtrictly examined what eſtate: or 
effects, moveable or immoveable, he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of; and to induce him to make a full 
diſcovery of theſe, he is ſolemnly promiſed, 
that all ſhall be reſtored to him when he goes 
out of the houſe, if he is found innocents 
but this promiſe is very rarely, if ever, kept, 
eſpecially if the priſoner be rich : for it is al- 
moſt as difficult for a rich man to be dif- 
charged out of the inquiſition, and declared 


innocent, as:for a camel to paſs through the 


eye of a needle. If fair means and promiſes 
do not effect the diſcovery to the ſatisfaction 
of the inquiſitors, then threatnings and tor- 
tures are made uſe of for that purpoſe. 
When by theſe, or any other methods, the 
inquiſitors believe they have obtained a full 
account of the priſoner's effects, they fre- 
quently proceed to an immediate and public 
ſale of them; having, as Mr. Dellon in his 
account of the inquiſition ſays, predeter- 
mined that they never ſhall be reſtored. 
So great is the injuſtice of this judicature, 
that perſons are frequently confined for many 
months, before they have any knowledge 
what they are accuſed of; and inſtead of be- 
ing informed of this, they are interrogated 
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by the court, if they themfelves know the 
cauſe of their impriſonment : if they do not, 
as is oftentimes the caſe, and declare they 
cannot tell, they are admoniſhed to recollect 
what offences, cogniſable by the holy office, 
they have committed; and are conjured by 
the bowels of the mercy of the Lord Jeſus 
Cbriſt (this is the uſual expreſſion) to confeſs 
them readily and fully, as the only means to 
ſave their lives and gain their liberties. If 
by theſe methods no confeſſion or ſelf-accu- 
ſation can be obtained, then threatnings and 
tortures, as in the former caſe, are applied to 
extort them. When theſe are tried without 
effect, as is ſometimes the caſe, then perhaps 
the priſoner is informed of ſome part of what 
he has been charged with, in hopes of mak- 
ang a further diſcovery; but cannot come to 
the knowledge who his accuſers are, neither 
are they ever confronted with him. By this 
mans it hath frequently happened, as it 
Needs muſt, that many perſons entirely inno- 
cent of what has been alledged againſt them, 
have been moſt unjuſtly and county: nen 

and oftentimes even with death. OH 

- A FURTHER inſtance of Gerinjuftics of 
this tribunal is, that the moſt-infamous per- 
ſons are admitted by it as witneſles ; even 
thoſe who have been convicted of perjury 


before this court itſelf are not refuſed. Nay, 
fuch 
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ſuch is the injuſtice as well as cruelty of the 
inquiſition, that huſbands are not only ad- 
mitted, but commanded by it, in caſe of he- 
reſy, to inform and bear witneſs againſt their 
wives ; wives againſt their huſbands; parents 
againſt children; and children againſt pa- 
rents: and to induce the former ſo to do, the 
forfeited' eſtates and effects of their parents, 
or a part of them, are many times promiſed 


to the children on the parents conviction. 


Thus is parricide encouraged, and children 
even bribed to be the means of their parents 
being many times put to an extreme cruel death. 


By this it is plain, that the moſt atrocious 


and unnatural crimes, if committed for the 
ſer vice of the church, loſe their nature, are 
immediately ſanctified, and become n 
duties and meritorious actions. 

Tu R cruelties of this holy tribunal, as it 
18 * impudeintly and impiouſly called, are in- 
deed terrible and aſtoniſning: many of them 
have undoubtedly been concealed from the 


knowledge of the public; but it would re- 


quire volumes to give an ample relation of 


ſuch as are come to light: volumes have 
indeed been written on the ſubject; ſome by 


the ſufferers themſelves, who were to, happy 
as to obtain their deliverance. In this' ſhort 
Eſſay nothing more will be attempted, than 
to give ſome idea of ſo complete a maſter- 

piece 
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piece of religious villainy and eruelty, and 
that chiefly for the ſake. of thoſe of my 
readers who. may not have met with other 
accounts; particularly Limborcb's Hiſtory of 
the Inquiſition, or Mr. Chandler's tranſlation 
of it; from whence what has been already 
mentioned, as well as what follows on this 
ſubje&, reſpecting facts, is principally taken, 
tho' ſome original hiſtories have alſo been 
N and made uſe of. F 
WHEen an accuſed erin. is arreſted by 
order of the inquiſition, he is put into a ſmall 
dark dungeon, and there confined, ſometimes 
for many years, and, generally ſpeaking, 
alone: no companion, not ſo much as a book, 
even a religious one, or indeed any thing elſe, 
is allowed to alleviate his affliction, which on 
the contrary is ſtudiouſly aggravated by every 
imaginable circumſtance. A moſt profound 
filence is ſtrictly commanded. throughout 
this region of miſery. If a priſoner ſays his 
prayers in a loud voice, or bemoans himſelf 
ſo as to be heard, nay if he makes any noiſe, 
tho' involuntary, the jaylor admonithes him 
to forbear; if he repeats it, he is beat without 
mercy. A priſoner being troubled with a 
cough, was ordered by one of the keepers to 
refrain coughing: the poor man replied, it 
was impoſſible: upon which he was fo beat 
that mw died under the blows. | 
BuT 
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Bur although fo ſtrict and cloſe a confine- 
ment in ſuch diſmal places, with the many 
melancholy and afflicting circumſtances at- 
tending it, is of itſelf a very ſevere puniſh- 
ment, and oftentimes cauſes ſomè of the con- 


fined perſons to go mad ; deftroys others, or 
puts them upon deſtroying themſelves * ; yet 


this is commonly but a ſmall part of the mi- 


ſeries that moſt of the poor wretches endure, 
who fall into the jaws of this horrid monſter, 


the inquiſition. 


ToRMENTs, the ſharpeſt and moſt inge- 
niouſly cruel that even inquiſitors can invent, 
are frequently inflicted upon the miſerable 
victims of their barbarity. The principal 
deſign of theſe tortures is to force the pri- 


ſoners to accuſe themſelves or others: and 


they often produce falſe charges againſt both. 
CERTAIN women in Flanders, about the 
year 1460, when the inquiſition raged there, 
being accuſed of witchcraft and holding per- 
ſonal conferences with the devil, e on 
their examination the truth of the charge: 
but being put to the rack, they confeſſed all 
= were accuſed of, and particularly, that 
O the 


> Mr. Dellon, an ingenious French gentleman, and a 


zealous Roman Catholic, who was near four years a ſuf- 


ferer in the inquiſition, declares that he became almoſt 
mad, and three times attemp ed to take away his own 
life. See A Relation of the [nquiſition at Ga, written 
by himſelf, chapters 20 & 21. 
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the devil had carnal knowledge of their bo- 
dies: this they again denied when led to exe- 
cution, as well they might, the facts being 
abſolutely iĩmpoſſible, alledging that the con- 
feſſion had been extorted from them by the 
torture : they were nevertheleſs burned to 
death. | | 8 = 
IN the inquifition no means are omitted 
to terrify the poor unhappy pretended cri- 
minals, and aggravate their miſery. ' The 
place of torture is generally an under-ground 
and very dark room, hung with black, and 
enlightened with candles. The executioner, 
dreſſed in black, and looking like a very 
devil, makes his appearance to the priſoner, 
and ſhews him the inſtruments of torture, 
The ſufferers, whether men or women, with- 
out any regard to decency, humanity, or ho- 
nour, even the moſt virtuous and chaſte ma- 
trons and virgins, are ſtripped ſtark naked; 
after which a thin linen garment, drawn very 
cloſe to their bodies, is put'on them, or ſome- 
times only a pair of linen drawers. 
THE methods of torture are various, nu- 
merous, and truly diabolical : a few of them 
only ſhall be here mentioned. One is thus per- 
formed : The priſoner hath his hands bound 
behind his back, and weights tied to his feet, 
and is then drawn up on high by a pully, 


i his head touches it: in this manner he is 
kept | 
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kept ſuſpended for ſome time, that by the 
weights hanging at his feet, all his joints and 
limbs may be ſtretched; when on a ſudden, 
by ſlacking the rope, he is let down with a 
jirk, but not quite to the ground, by which 
terrible ſhock. his arms and legs are all diſ- 
jointed: this, not unuſually, is twice or thrice 
repeated ; and ſometimes (as Piazza, who was 
himſelf one of the judges of the inquiſition, 
informs us) the poor creatures, while thus ſuſ- 
pended and ſtretched, are ſeverely whipped ©. 

ANOTHER method of torture is this: a 
large i iron chafing-diſh, full of burning char- 
coal, is ordered to be brought in, and held 
cloſe to che ſoles of the tortured perſon's feet, 
which are greaſed with lard, that the heat of 
the fire may more ſharply pierce them. But 
not to dwell too long upon ſuch a ſhocking 
ſubject, only one other manner of torturing 
ſhall. here be deſcribed. 

A Boro trough, called the wonden 
horſe, big enough to contain a man lying on 
his back; at full length, is prepared, about the 


middle of Which there is a bar fixed a-croſs: 
upon this the priſoner is laid with his feet 


much higher than his head. As he is in this 
poſture, his arms, thighs, and ſhins are tied 
round | with ſmall cords, which being ſtrained 
with ſcrews, cut to the very bones, ſo that 
Md O 2 the 


£ Relation a p Tnquift ion, &c. p. 97. 
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the cords diſappear : but this is only the be. 


ginning and leaſt part of the miſerable crea. 


' ture's torment. The torturer then throws 


over his mouth and noſtrils a thin cloth, ſo 
that he is ſcarce able to breathe : in the mean 
while a ſmall continued ſtream of water like 
a thread falls from on high upon the mouth 
of the perſon lying in this miſerable condi- 
tion, and finks the cloth to the bottom of his 
throat, ſo that there is no poſſibility of breath- 
ing. By this means the poor wretch appears 
as in the agonies of death. When this cloth 
is drawn out of his throat, as it often is, that 
he may anſwer to the queſtions aſked of him, 
it is all wet with blood, and is, as the ſufferers 
ſay, like pulling their bowels through their 
mouths. The frequent repetition of theſe 
agonies is, almoſt literally, dying many deaths; 
or; as Shakeſpear expreſſes it on another occa- 
ſion, © dying many times before their death.” 
— We talk of hell and devils. —Can any hell, 

except in duration, be a place of worſe tor- 
ments than an holy Inquiſition ? And can any 
devils, without exception, be more wicked 
and cruel than theſe religious inquiſitors? 
Ao the many inſtances which might 
be given of the ſufferings of particular per- 
ſons in the inquiiftion,” 1 ſhall mention but 
a very few. 

2 ILLIAM 
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WILLIAM LITHGOW, a Scotchman, 
being on his travels for curioſity, was ſo un- 
happy as to fall into the hands of this tribu- 
nal, After having endured great miſery of 
divers kinds, and been moſt terribly tor- 
mented upon the wooden horſe, he was 
condemned to be burned alive for a heretic: 
but thoſe miſcreants, the inquiſitors, not ſa- 
tisfied with ſentencing this poor innocent 
man to ſo painful a death, they alſo con- 
demned him firſt to ſuffer eleven moſt cruel 
torments; one of which was ſo remarkable 


| and barbarous, as related by himſelf, that it 


well merits a particular deſcription, * Firſt 
« he was ſtripped naked, put upon his knees, 


and his hands lifted up by force ; after 


* which, opening his mouth with iron in- 
a ſtruments, they filled his belly with water 
«till it came out of his jaws : then they tied 
« a rope hard about his neck, and in this 
condition rolled him ſeven times the whole 
„length of the room, till he was almoſt 
« ſtrangled. After this they tied a ſmall 
© cord about both his great toes, and hung 
him up thereby with his head towards the 
« ground, and then cut the rope about his 
ce till all che water diſcharged itſelf o out of his 
t mouth; after which he was laid on the 
7 ground as juſt dead,” But beyond all ex- 
93 pectation, 
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pectation, and by a very ſingular accident, he 
was delivered out of gaol, eſcaped death, and 
returned to England. 

A CERTAIN pious matron, with * two 
daughters who were virgins, and her niece 
who was married, were put into the inquiſi- 
tion at Seville for hereſy. Various kinds of 


tortures were made uſe of to conſtrain theſe 


women to betray thoſe of their own religion, 
and eſpecially to accuſe one another; but in 
vain, The inquiſitor, obſerving this, com- 
manded one of the daughters to be brought 
to him, and diſcourſed with her alone, pre- 
tending to be much grieved at her affliftions, 
and endeavouring to comfort her. After he 
had by theſe means, and mourning over her, 
induced the poor girl to believe, that he was 
really and with a fatherly affection concerned 
for her and her family's calamity, and would 
ſincerely endeavour for their liberty; he then 
began to perſuade her to confeſs what related 
to herſelf, and diſcover all ſhe knew concern- 
ing her mother, ſiſters, aunt, and ſome others 
who were not yet apprehended; promiſing 
upon oath, that if ſhe would faithfully make 
this confeſſion and diſcovery to him, he 
would find out a method to relieve her from 
her misfortunes, and to ſend them all back to 
their houſes. This wheedling effected what 


by 


r 
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by theſe promiſes, and repeated oaths to per- 
form them, allured to give ſome account to 
the inquiſitor of what he wanted to know. 
When the perfidious, perjured villain had ſo 
far obtained his point, he put the poor girl 


to the moſt extreme tortures, even thoſe of 


the rack and the wooden horſe above- men- 
tioned, in order to extort what ſhe might 
have omitted in her former confeſſion : the 
then accuſed her mother and ſiſters, and ſe- 
veral others alſo, who were upon this taken' 
up and tortured likewiſe ; after which they 
were all burned alive in the ſame fire with 
the girl. 

HoRR1D as this inſtance of complicated 
wickedneſs is, the following will not fall 
ſhort of it, and in ſome circumſtances may 
perhaps be thought rather more cruel. 

A NOBLE lady, named Boborgua, wife of 
the lord of Figuera in Spain, tho' about fix 
months gone with child, was taken up by 
the inquiſition, only becauſe a young lady, 
her ſiſter, who was alſo impriſoned as a he- 
retic and afterwards burnt, had in her torture 
declared, that ſhe had converſed with her 
ſiſter on her own doctrine. Lady Boborquia 
was delivered of her child in priſon; fifteen 
days after which ſhe' was cloſe ſhut up, and 
underwent the fate of other priſoners. In ſo 


| greddfyl a calamity ſhe had only one com- 


O 4 fort, 
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fort, that a certain pious young woman, why 
was afterwards burnt for her religion by the 
inquiſitors, was allowed her for a companion. 
But this comfort was ſoon changed into a 
grievous affliction : for this poor creature was 
in a little time taken out of priſon to. be tor- 
tured, and when brought back, with all her 
limbs disjointed, afforded a moſt diſmal ſpec- 
tacle to this young lady of what ſhe herſelf 
was likely to ſuffer. And accordingly, when 
the girl had but juſt began to recover, Bobor- 
quia was carried out to endure the ſame mi- 
ſery, and was tortured with ſuch diabolical 
cruelty upon the rack, that the rope cut to 
the very bones of her arms, thighs, and legs, 
the blood running copiouſlyoutof her mouth: 
they had, ſays my author, undoubtedly burſt 
her bowels. In this manner ſhe was brought 
back to priſon, as if juſt ready to expire ; — 
in fact did die the eighth day following. And 
to fill up the full meaſure of inquiſitorial 
wickedneſs, it afterwards appeared, . that this 
lady \ was intirely innocent of what ſhe had 
been accuſed, and was ſo pronounced to be 
by the inquiſitors themſelves, after they had 
thus barbarouſly murdered her by torture. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that with- | 
out diſtinction of age, quality, « or ſex, all per- 
ſons, before they are tortured, even the moſt 
virtuous matrons, or chaſte and modeſt vir- 


gins, 
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gifs; are, contrary to all rules of honour and 
decency, ſtripped intirely naked, and then a 
pair of ſtrait linen drawers put on them. — 
What a ſcene, in all probability, of a moſt 
| unnatural and ſhocking mixture of lechery 
and cruelty is here exhibited! A modeſt, 
beautiful young lady is ſtripped naked before 
theſe grave, reverend monſters, who behold 
her firſt with eyes full of luſt, then order her 
to be laid on the rack, and with eyes till 
fuller of cruelty ſee her lovely limbs ſtrained 
till the finews crack, and cut with cords 
through the fleſh to the very bones; her beau- 
teous face bathed in tears, and diſtorted with 
deathful agonies. 

ARE there any inſtances in heathen anti- 
quity, or among the moſt ſavage modern 
people, of the fair and tender ſex being thus 
cruelly puniſhed, even when they have com- 
mitted the moſt heinous offences ? Yet in 
civilized, poliſhed, and, what one would till 
think more ſtrange, in chriſtian countries, 
this has frequently been their treatment, 
when intirely innocent, and of exemplary 
piety and merit. And the perpetrators of 
theſe helliſh cruelties, who certainly ought 
to be exterminated from the face of the earth, 
are, to the ſcandal of religion in general, 
and in the higheſt degree to chriſtianity in 
particular, not only ſuffered to live, but to 

enjoy 
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enjoy the greateſt honours, Gignities and. 
power. 5 | 
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SECTION X. 


O finiſh this account of the inquiſition, 
(that hell upon earth) it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give a ſhort deſcription of the man- 
ner of executing the pretended criminals who 
are condemned to die ©. 

| Warn an Auto de Fe, or act of faith, that 
Is, in plain Engliſb, a day of execution, is ap- 
pointed by the inquiſition, it is in Spain and 
Portugal a day of the utmoſt exultation and 
triumph to the church and the mob. The 
lords inquiſitors appear in the moſt inſolent 
and triumphant pomp, with (ſays my author) 
almoſt divine majeſty, and the mob rejoice 
in the moſt outrageous manner. The king 

and queen, and principal grandees, with the 
whole court, uſually aſſiſt at this ſhockiag 
ſight, and are ſpectators of the cavalcade, and 
the tormenting death the poor creatures are 
put to: all which 3 is, by a famous Spaniſh in- 
quifitor himſelf, juſtly called, borrendum ac 


| tremendun 

For a very, full and circumſtantial account of theſe 
executions, the reader may be pleaſed to conſult the 
often-mentioned Mir. Chandler's tranſlation of Limborch's 


Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 


and. 


Fn. 
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tremendum ſpectaculum. The judges, many 
of the nobility, gentry, military officers, 
friers, and other eccleſiaſtics, march in the 
proceffion with the devoted victims of reli- 
gious cruelty. The manner of their execu- 
tion is almoſt too horrible to be related, and 
yet, which ſhews the prodigious force of bi- 
gotry and enthufiaſm, is viewed even by the 
ladies, who on occaſion of all other execu- 
tions ſhew as much compaſſion as any of 
their ſex, with apparent ſigns of ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure. Two eminent proteſtant and 
Engliſh divines, who were preſent at theſe 
affecting ſpectacles, have given relations of 
them, from which the following account is 
extracted. | 

THe poor ſufferers, who are to be burned 
alive, are ſeated on a bench about twelve ſeet 
high, and chained to a ſtake to which the 
bench is faſtened. Two Jeſuits then go up 
a ladder, and exhort the heretics to be recon- 
ciled to the church of Nome: if after the ſe- 
cond exhortation they refuſe ſo to do, the ſe- 
ſuits then tell them, that the devil-is at their 
elbow to receive their fouls, and will, as ſoon 
as out of their bodies, carry them with him 
into hell fire. Immediately after this charit- 
able and comfortable denunciation, a great 
ſhout is raiſed by the people, and the ery is, 
Let the dogs beards be trimmed, as it is 
3 N merrily 
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merrily termed. This is done by thruſting 
flaming furzes, faſtened to a long pole, againſt 
their faces, which is commonly continued till 
they are burnt to a coal, and is accompanied 
with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, as are not 


to be heard on any other occaſion; a bull- feaſt 


or a farce being dull entertainments to this, 
The furze or faggots are then ſet on fire; but 
the flame ſeldom reaching higher than the 
poor miſerable creatures knees, they are ra- 
ther roaſted than burned to death, being 
ſometimes an hour and a half or two hours 
thus tormented before they are dead. 

M x author informs us, that the late king 
of Portugal and his brothers were ſeated in a 
window, ſo near the place where one of theſe 
_ executions was performed, as to be addrefled 
a conſiderable time in very moving terms by 


a man as he was burning: but tho' the fa- 


vour he begged was only a few more faggots, 


to put an end to his miſery, yet he could not 


obtain it. This poor wretch's hinder parts, 


ſays the ſpectator, were perfectly waſted, and 
as he turned himſelf, his ribs opened, before 


he left ſpeaking. 


AT one of theſe acts of faith in Shoin, the 


queen, who was a daughter of the French 


king, being preſent, when a moſt beautiful 
young Yew!ſh girl, ſcarce entered into her 


oven: year, was going to be burned for 
8 her 
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her religion; the poor girl turned herſelf to 
the queen, and prayed, that out of her good- 
neſs and clemency ſhe might be delivered 
from the moſt dreadful puniſhment of the 
fire, in theſe words : “Great queen, is not 
« your preſence able to bring me ſome com- 
« fort under my miſery ? Conſider my youth, 
« and that I am condemned for a religion 
« which I have ſucked in with my mother's 
milk.“ The queen turned away her eyes, 
and declared ſhe pitied the miſerable creature, 
but did not dare to intercede for her with a 
ſingle word. ' 
BEHroLD the effects of religious 3 
for ſo may theſe barbarities with propriety 
be ſtyled, becauſe they are committed under 
a pretence of ſerving the cauſe of religion: 
but they muſt be ſtrangely ſtupid, prepoſſeſſed 
or infatuated, who cannot diſcern that they 
are deſigned for a very different purpoſe. 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that all pre- 


tended zeal for religion, which breaks out 


into perſecution or other acts of violence, 
proceeds from temporal views of gratifying 
mens pride, covetouſneſs, ambition, Sc. or 
from an outrageous, cruel, and wicked tem- 
per of mind. 
CERTAIN wretches, without religion, 
morality, or common honeſty, have invented 


or propagated a number of fabulous tales and 
abſurd 
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abſurd doctrines, calculated om purpoſe to ob- 
tain for a few men an aſcendant Over all the 
teſt of mankind: by means of theſe they cheat 
the people out of their money, gain to them- 
ſelves riches, extravagant honours, and unli- 
mited power. To obtain and ſecure the 
poſſeſſian of theſe it is, that all the moſt fa. 
cred ties of ee are thus broken, and 
ſuch horrid cruelties practiſed. 


* - i a as. cl a: ma 4 — cy —— — 
. : 


SECTION XI. 


E 90 0 hitherto given, in this 

i Eſſay, of per ſecution, or religious cru- 
eltics excrciſed by chriſtians, ſince the pope 
and his clergy obtained ſuch exorbitant power 
in Chriſtendom, have been collected only 
from the practice of Roman Catholics. Who 
indecd would ſuppoſe, were there not ſo many 
proofs of it, that thoſe who had declared fo 
loudly and juſtly againſt perſecution. on ac- 
count of religion whew they themſelves were 
the ſufferers, had then proved to a demon- 
ſtration, that it was unjuſt, barbarous, and 
antichriſtian, ſhould after all become violent 
perſecutors of others? Yet this has frequently 
been the caſe. Notorious it is, that the moſt 
eminent of the firſt reformers, when they 
1 2 obtained 
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obtained power, generally became perſecu- 
tors both in principle and practice: they have 
by their writings taught, in direct oppoſition 
to what they had before proved the contrary 


of, that perſecution was a neceſſary and laud- 


able duty: and to do them juſtice, they have, 
in this reſpect, faithfully and zcalouſly Pacer 
tiſed what they taught. 

LUTHER, Melancthon, Zuinghus, Rea 
Beza, Farrel, and above all Calvin, have ſuf- 
fieiently proved themſelves outrageous perſe- 
cutors . This laſt in particular has rendered 
his name infamous by a treatiſe he wrote in 
defence of perſecution, and more ſtill by the 
perſecutions he raiſed and carried on againſt 
ſeveral worthy men. Caffellio, or Cajtalio, a 
perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning and piety, 
he moſt groſſly abuſed and perſecuted, only 

becauſe 


© See Chandler's Introduct. p. 61, 62, 68, 71, 75, &c. 
Beza, as well as Calvin, wrote a treatiſe to prove the 
/awfulneſs of puniſhing heretics: and Peter du Moulin, 
who, though not one of the firſt reformers, was an 
eminent proteſtant divine, and paſtor of the reformed 
church at Paris, publiſhed, in 1618, a book, intitled 
The Anatomy of Arminianiſm; wherein he calls the 
Remonſtrants, heretics, ſectaries, innovators, monſters, 
bold, blaſphemous, inſolent rogues, &c. and ſays, he 
who does not believe in Je/zs Chriſt, is not a child of 
God, and conſequently has no right to the poſſeſſion 
of temporal goods, tho? he be ever ſo eminent for ſocial 
virtues. Abrid. of Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
Vol. II. p. 697, 608. | 
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becauſe he differed from him in opinion con- 
cerning predeſtination, election, free-will, 
faith, Solomon's Song, and Chriſt's deſcent 
into hell. Servetus alſo he procured to be 
impriſoned and put to death for hereſy at 
Geneva; in which proteſtant city poor Ser- 
_ wetus was treated with as much cruelty, as if 
he had been in a Roman Catholic inquiſi- 
tion: they took from him all his money, a 
conſiderable ſum, and what he had beſides 
of value; put him into a deep dungeon, 
where he was almoſt eaten up with vermin; 

and finally, burnt him to death. 


To ſhew what ſpirit Calvin was of, I ſhall 


give the reader an abſtract of the complaint 
made by Caftalio in his own words, concern- 
Ing the treatment this latter met with from 
the former. He fays to Calvin, Vocas me 
ſubinde in Gallico libello blaſphemum calumma- 
torem, malignum, canem latrantem, plenum ig- 
norantie et beſtialitatis, plenum umpudentie, 
zmpoſtorem, ſacrarum literarum impurum cor- 
ruptorem, Dei prorſus deri ſorem, omnis religi- 
onis contempiorem, impudentem, impurum ca- 
nem, impium, obſcanum, torts per venſique inge- 
nii, vagum, balatronem, &c. i. e. In a 
French treatiſe you load me with the op- 
« probrious names of blaſphemous calumni- 
* ator, malignant, barking dog, full of igno- 


s rance and beſtiality, full of impudence, an 


ce jmpoſtor, 
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« jzmpoſtor, an impure corrupter of the ſa- 
te cred Writings, a mocker of God, and deſpiſer 
« of all religion, an impudent fellow, a filthy 
« dog, an impious wretch, obſcene, of a diſ- 
« torted and perverſe mind; a vagabond, and 
„A raſcal, &c.” 


Can we wonder that ſo violent a perſon, 
and ſo cruel a perſecutor as Calvin, ſhould - 


believe and teach, that God would predeſti- 
nate multitudes of his own creatures to eter- 
nal damnation ? Methinks this opinion ſeems, 


ina great degree at leaſt, to proceed from the 


malignity of the man's temper. And per- 


haps the opinions of mankind in general are 
much more owing to their natural diſpoſi- 


tions, than is commonly imagined. 

Tu Is cruel perſecution of Caſfalio had the 
ſanction of Melancthon, Bucer, and Farrel. 
The firſt in a letter to Bullinger wrote, that 
the ſenate of Geneva had done right in put- 
ting the heretic to death, and wondered 
there were any who diſapproved that ſeve- 
rity. The ſecond with great charity and 
tenderneſs ſaid publicly in a ſermon, that 
he ought to have his bowels pulled out, and 
be torn in pieces. The third ( Farrel) as 
charitably and tenderly declared, that he de- 
ſerved to die ten thouſand deaths *, 


P CALVIN 
* Chandler's Introduction, Sc. p. 68, 
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CALF IN. was undoubtedly a perſon of 


great parts and learning, and very zealous 
and uſeful in bringing about the reformation; 


but he ſcrupled not to accuſe his brethren | 


falſely, to prevaricate, act hypocritically, and 
invent and tell lyes, nay, to go ſo far as to 
call God to witneſs to known falſehoods , 
and to perſecute even to death. The reader 
ſhall be left to beſtow upon this eminent re- 
former the epithet he may think ſuch a be- 
haviour and ſuch actions deſerve. But ſurely 
this man, and thoſe above-mentioned, evi- 
dently ſhew, what has been before obſerved 
reſpecting many of the ancient ſaints and 
fathers, —That men may have a great deal 
of religion in their heads, and little or none 
in their hearts. 

Tuis evil ſpirit of perſecution, with which 
theſe eminent reformers were poſſeſſed, 
has generally prevailed alſo among the re- 
formed churches. It will be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to name one church or ſect 
amongſt proteſtants, that, having power, did 
not e their brethren. Switzerland, 
Holland, and our own country alſo will afford 
but too many inſtances of PROTESTANT 
PERSECUTION, 

THE churches of Baſil, Bern, Zurich, 
and Scaffhauſen, in the ſeveral letters written 

by 
2 Jbid, p. 63. 


Bl 


ne 
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by their-paſtors to- the magiſtrates of Geneva; 
intirely approved: the cruel uſage of Serverus; 
and indeed were deeply concerned in the like 
practices thetwſelves *, 

VALENTINUS GENTILDIS, a native 
of: Conſentia in Italy, had, ſays my author, 
the misfortune to fall into ſome heterodox 
opinions concerning the Trinity; and held, 
that the Father alone was God of himſelf, 
unbegotten, efſent:ator, the giver of eſſence 


to all other beings; but that the Son was 


efentiatus, of a derived eſſence from the 
Father, and therefore not God of himſelf, 
though at the ſame time he allowed him to 
be truly God. He held much the ſame as 
to the Holy Ghoſt, making them three eter- 
val ſpirits, diſtinguiſhed by a gradual and due 
ſubordination, reſerving the monarchy to the 
Father, whom he ſtyled the one only God. 
Being forced to fly his native country on ac- 
count of his religion, he came to Geneva as 
to a city of refuge, but was greatly diſap- 
pointed: for there he was obliged to abjure 
his opinions, and condemned to a ſevere pe- 
nance; being led through all the ſtreets of 
Geneva, ſtripped to his ſhirt, bare-footed and 
bare-headed, with a lighted torch in his 
hand, and ſtrictly commanded not to depart 
| | P 2 the 
" Chandler's Introduction, p. 69. i Ibid. p. 70. 
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the city without permiſſion * : however, he 
made his eſcape, and ſought for ſafety in the 
canton of Bern, where he was ſtill worſe diſ- 
appointed; for there he was ſeized, impri- 
ſoned, and beheaded. How was this poor 
heretic hunted like a * upon the 
mountains! 

INSTANCES might be given of perſecu- 
tion being likewiſe practiſed by all the above- 
named proteſtant churches; but one at Zurich 
ſhall only be mentioned. A ſevere edict 
was there publiſhed againſt the anabaptiſts, 
or all who ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be re- 
baptiſed : ſeveral of theſe were put to death; 
among the reſt, one, in a ludicrous punning 
manner, was ſentenced to be drowned, by 
Zuinglius, in theſe four words, Qui iterum 
mergit, mergatur: that is, He that re- dips, 
<« Jet him be drowned.” . 

In Holland this perſecuting ſpirit raged for 
a long time among the reformed with great 
fury. At firſt it appeared between the Lu- 
therans and Calvinits, who, as Mr. Chandler 

ſays, 

* There is now, reſpecting perſecution, ſo great an 
alteration for the better in Geneva, that Mr. Keyſler tells 
us, „The chriſtian behaviour and peaceable temper of 
* the clergy there may ſerve for a pattern to many of 
cc their brethren, * ** * Both clergy and laity are ayerſe 
de to any diſcourſe on the procedures againſt Servetus, 


** and wiſh the whole matter was buried i in oblivion.” 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 173. 
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ſays, in the very infancy of the refor- 
te mation, condemned each other for their 
« ſuppoſed heterodoxy concerning the ſacra- 


e ment, and looked upon compliance and 


« mutual toleration to be things intolerable.” 
Afterwards much of this fiery zeal was ex- 
erted againſt the anabaptiſts, many of whom 
were fined, impriſoned, or baniſhed. Laſtly, 
a furious controverſy between the Calviniſis 
and Arminians brought on a violent perſecu- 
tion, which fell very heavy on the latter, 
who were afterwards called remonſtrants. 
JZACOBUS ARMINIUS, one of the 
profeſſors of divinity at Leyden, diſputing 
about the doctrine of predeſtination, differed 
from the opinions of Calvin on this ſubject, 
and was warmly oppoſed by Gomarus his 
collegue, who held, that it was appointed by 
an eternal decree of God, who amongſt man- 
kind ſhall be ſaved, and who ſhall be 
damned. This being the ſentiment of moſt 
of the clergy in the United Provinces, they 
endeavoured with the greateſt zeal to diſ- 
credit Arminius and his doctrine, refuſed all 
terms of peace, and animated the magiſtrates 
to extirpate and deſtroy the Arminians; call- 
ing them mamalukes, devils, and plagues, 
and crying out from the pulpits, We muſt 
go through thick and thin, without fearing 
to ſtick in the mire; we know what Eſjab 
FY did 
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did to Baal's prieſts: and when the time 
drew near for the election of new magiſtrates, 
they prayed to God for ſuch men as would 
be zealous even to blood, In ſhort, the ma- 
giſtrates complying with this violent wicked 
temper of their . paſtors, the poor remon- 


ſtrants were cruelly perſecuted; many of their | 


miniſters being driven out of their country 
ſo ſuddenly, that no time was allowed them, 
thoꝰ earneſtly requeſted, to ſettle their affairs, 
or provide a little money for the ſupport of 
themſelves and families in their baniſhment. 
Many others were alſo baniſhed, the learned 
Grotius condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and the old advocate Barnevelt, who 


had been a friend to the remonſtrants and 


their principles, was beheaded. 

IT is well known that this wicked and 
abominable practice of perſecution prevailed 
much in England immediately after the re- 


formation, and hath been ſeveral times fince 
revived, 


In the reign of Henry VIII, perſecution 


was, by that king, furniſhed with a two- 
edged ſword, which alike devoured both 
proteſtants and papiſts. Edward VI, being 
but a youth, was very much under the di- 
rection of his council, and particularly of 
Cranmer, who prevailed upon this prince to 


_ ſuffer ſeveral to be put to death for their re- 


Y | ligious 
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ligious opinions ; but it was with ſo much 
reluctance, that being in a manner con- 
ſtrained by the archbiſhop to ſign a warrant 
for Joan Bacher to be burnt alive for ſome 


enthuſiaſtical opinions about Cbriſt, he did 


it with tears in his eyes, declaring, that if he 
ated wrong, as it was in ſubmiſſion to the 
archbiſhop's authority, he ſhould anſwer for 
it to God. As Cranmer himſelf in the next 
reign became a martyr, this ſhews, that pro- 
bably divers of thoſe who have ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom, wanted not the will, but the power 
only, to have made others martyrs. 

Quzen Elizabeth, tho' in many reſpects 
an excellent princeſs, had much of her fa- 
ther's haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper : 
and notwithſtanding ſhe faw, and in part 
felt the dreadful effects of perſecution during 
her ſiſter's reign, inſomuch that ſhe nar- 
rowly eſcaped with her own life; yet ſhe 
practiſed the ſame herſelf, not only towards 
her ſubjects, but foreigners alſo who came 
to take refuge in her dominions, from the 
cruelties exerciſed upon them in their own 


countries: but they were greatly diſappointed, 


meeting here with the ſame kind of treat- 
ment; ſome being whipped, impriſoned, or 
baniſhed, and others put to death; particu- 
larly two, one of whom had a wife and nine 
children: this poor man begged that he might 

P 4 have 
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have leave to depart the kingdom with his 
wife and children; but to no purpoſe : he 
and the other, both anabaptiſts, were burnt 
alive in Smithfield; and my author adds, 
ed death with great terror and deep 
groans ', 

THro' king James I was educated a pteſ- 
byterian, and when in Scotland, “ bleſſed 
God for honouring him to be king over 
e ſuch a kirk, the fincereſt kirk in the 
ce world;” yet upon his acceſſion to the 
throne of England he. perſecuted thoſe of 
that very kirk, and indeed all who diſſented 
from the epiſcopal church. Some of his 
- biſhops flattered his vanity moſt egregiouſly; 
and in return he let them looſe on the peo- 
ple, many of whom, and ſeveral of them 
excellent perſons, ne uſed with great 
cruelty, | 

His ſon and Fe" Charles I, followed 
the example of his father. Laud, who was a 
moſt haughty, turbulent, and mercileſs pre- 
late, would ſuffer no oppoſition to the ſu- 
perſtitious and popiſh rites and ceremonies 
which he was ſo fond. of; and uſed many 
worthy and learned proteſtant gentlemen 
and divines with the utmoſt indignity and 
barbarity for not complying with his will 

and 


| 1 Abrid. of Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
Vol. I, p. 168. 
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and pleaſure. But this violent man drove 


on ſo furiouſly, that he brought himſelf to 


the block, and was a great cauſe of over- 


turning both church and ſtate ; by which 
means the ſectaries obtained the government, 
and eſtabliſhed their religion. When theſe 
people, who had been fo lately perſecuted 
themſelves, had gained their point, with 
how much lenity, moderation, and chriſtian 
charity did they behave ? With juſt as much 
as all other churches and ſects do when 
armed with ſufficient power: they perſe- 
cuted all who differed from them. But their 
reign was cut ſhort by the reſtoration of king 

Charles II. | 
Tris prince had little or no religion 
himſelf, nevertheleſs he ſuffered his biſhops 
and prieſts to harraſs and worry his ſubjects 
in a moſt outrageous manner. Inſtead of 
ſoothing and comforting the people, when 
diſtreſſed by a conflagration which deſtroyed 
molt part of this capital city, and by a plague 
that ſwept away multitudes, he greatly ag- 
gravated their miſery by fines, ſequeſtrations, 
deprivations of thouſands of learned, emi- 
nent, and pious men, baniſhments, impri- 
ſonments, Sc. And here it may be wor- 
thy of notice, that the very perſons who 
were, on account of their religion, baniſhed 
to New England, in which country they ob- 
- a ine 
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tained the government, there perſecuted, 
even to death, the poor quakers, who are 
certainly one of the moſt innocent, harmleſs, ar 
and primitive- like ſects among chriſtians. 
KING James II, in the beginning of his 
reign, by continuing perſecution, followed 
the footſteps of his brother, and acted agree- 
ably to his own inclination and the precepts 
of his religion. However, not long after 
his acceſſion to the throne, he publiſhed a 
declaration for a general liberty of conſcience. 
This was artfully done, merely to introduce 
the open and undiſturbed profefſion of po- 
pery, which he was determined, at all ad- 
ventures, to eſtabliſh in theſe kingdoms: 
and if he had ſucceeded, what muſt have 
been expected from a prince naturally cruel, 
and a bigotted, popiſh, fiery zealot ? This 
fine country would ſoon have become a 
neſt of unclean birds, a prey to prieſts, and 
a field of blood: but the happy revolution 
averted theſe impending miſchiefs, and ſaved 

the nation from utter deſtruction. 
DuRiNnG the reign of king Villiam III. 
who was no bigot, but as has been ſaid of 
his anceſtor William I, prince of Orange *, 
<« approved all virtuous men, whatever re- 
e lipion they were of, and who was placed 
. 


m Abrid. of Brand:'s Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
Vol. I; P. 169. 
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on the Britiſh throne by the conſent and 
aſſiſtanee of all denominations of proteſtants 
amongſt us; during his government perſe- 
cution lay dormant: but in the latter part 
of the following reign, a church firebrand 
having ſet the nation in a flame, proteſtant 
perſecution began to growl, and ſhew her 
horrid fangs and claws; but the death of 
that princeſs put an end to the defigns of 
the then governing party, and buried thoſe 
wicked projects and perfecution in the ſame 
grave, from whence may they never riſe 
again to plague and torment this happy 
country. 

RELIGIOUS crochive have not, we ſee, 


been confined to thoſe of the Noida Catho- 


lic perſuaſion : but tho' Perſecution, that in- 
fernal goddeſs, has ſojourned with, been en- 
tertained, and more or leſs obeyed and wor- 
ſhipped by all the different churches or ſects 
of chriſtians who have had it in their power 
to execute her will and commands; yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in the church of 
Rome ſhe has taken up her conſtant abode, 
erected and eſtabliſhed her mercileſs throne, 
weilded her iron ſceptre, brandiſhed with the 
greateſt execution her ſlaughtering ſword, 
and been cloathed with all her terrors. 
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ESSAY IV. 
„ 
N 
l INTO THE 
E RA 8 
WHY 
ROMISH ECCLESIASTICS 
are more cruel, and have been guilty of 


more horrid barbarities, than other perſons 
of a civilized and learned education. 


F we take a view of the enormous cru- 


elties exerciſed by theſe churchmen with- 


out the leaſt provocation, and many times 
upon ſome of the moſt innocent, virtuous, 
and pious of mankind, and for no reaſon but 
becauſe they worſhip God according to the 
dictates of their conſciences, it will evidently 
appear, that no other perſons of a civilized 

| and 
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and learned education are ſo cruel, or act ſo 
inhuman and barbarous a part, as the popiſh 
clergy. | 
TA ſome of our ſpecies are by nature 
hard-hearted and cruel, and others tender and 
compaſſionate, is certain: but it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that the greater number of thoſe 
who are ſet apart for the ſervice of this 
church, are choſen out of the former, and 
very few out of the latter; tho”, if that were 
the caſe, the conſequence could not have 
been much more remarkable or notorious. 
SINCE then the cauſe of theſe mens di- 
ſtinguiſhing and ſuperlative cruelty cannot, 
in general, proceed from any thing originally 
inherent in, or peculiar to their natural tem- 
pers, let us look farther, 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING the education of 
eccleſiaſtics doth not differ much from that 
of other Roman Catholics brought up to lite- 


rature, yet there are ſome parts of it which 


ſeem to have a remote, and others a direct 
tendency to plant and propagate this vice 
among the former. 

WHEN youth are deſigned for the ſervice 
of the church, particular care is taken to in- 
ſtruct them in logic, and the molt ſubtile arts 
of wrangling; in metaphyſics and ſchool di- 


vinity; to make them with great diligence 


and devotion ſtudy the works of the fathers, 
and 
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and read the romantic lives and lying legends 
of their ſaints. The firſt of theſe, (logic) 
tho' no doubt but it has its uſe, yet as it is 
too often applied, inſtead of enabling men 
to diſcover and defend truth, only learns 
them to darken and confound it, and render 


error and falſehood ſpecious: in a word, it 


teaches them a trick of throwing duſt into 
other people's eyes, which often flies back 
into their own and blinds them. The ſe- 
cond (metaphyſics) ſerves for little elſe than 
to fill their heads with airy, empty, and, for 
the moſt part, falſe notions and opinions, 
and to talk, write, and diſpute without ideas. 
The third (ſchool divinity) doth not only 
abound with vain and unprofitable, but ridi- 
culous and indecent queſtions. The fourth, 
(the works of the fathers) to which they are 
taught to pay the utmoſt veneration, incul- 
cate many erroneous doctrines, and ſuperſti- 


tious ceremonies, and a belief of falſe mira- 


cles; and alſo ſtrongly recommend, by pre- 
cepts exactiy conformable to the examples of 
divers of theſe holy men themſelves, hatred 
and perſecution of thoſe they ſtyle heretics, 
The laſt (the lives and legends of their 
faints) confirm them in all the worſt things 
they learned from the works of the fathers, 
and beget in them a belief of the moſt im- 


probable romances, and moſt notorious lyes 
and 
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and fal ſehoods, and cauſes them to miſtake 
the rankeſt enthuſiaſm for the pureſt and 
moſt acceptable religion, and the higheſt 
flights of madneſs for the trueſt devotion v. 
Add to this, that the tutors of youth ſet apart 
for the ſer vice of the church, being generally 
churchmen, ſpare no pains to impreſs on the 
minds of their pupils, firſt, an opinion that 
they are greatly ſuperior to laymen, from 
whom the moſt profound reverence is due 
to ecclefiaſtics: and ſecondly, that what 
they call hereſy, and thoſe they call heretics, 
are by all poſſible means to be extirpated; and 
for this purpoſe every method, even the moſt 
compulſive, ſanguinary, and cruel, is not 
only neceſſary and allowable, but highly ac- 
ceptable and meritorious with God ; and that 

they, 


" Divers inſtances having been mentioned, in the laſt 
Eflay, of the haughty, turbulent, and perſecuting ſpirit 
that ſo evidently appeared in ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
fathers of the church; in order to render the ſketch al- 
ready drawn of their characters more complete, a few 
ſpecimens, in a Supplement to this Eſſay, will be given, 
firſt, of the erroneous doctrines, ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
and belief of falſe miracles, inculcated by theſe holy men 
ſecondly, of their whimſical opinions, and abſurd inter- 
pretations of ſcripture. To which will be added a ſhort 
account of ridiculous and indecent queſtions which are 
common in ſchool divinity; and of certain high flights 
of diſtraction, which have been eſteemed by Roman 
Catholics, and by ſome others alſo, as the moſt ſublime 
devotion, 
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they, the clergy, are the principal inſtruments 


he makes uſe of to accompliſh this glorious 
work. 


Thus loaded with learned lumber, zeal- 


ous for falſe doctrines and uſeleſs ceremonies, 


puffed up with pride *, and poiſoned with 


the moſt pernicious principles, theſe men 
leave the ſeminaries of their education; and if 
they enter into any of the orders of monks or 
friers, as multitudes of them do, they then 
become recluſe, and very often melancholy 
and four, and, as a natural conſequence, 
cruel, What better indeed can be expected 
from perſons ſequeſtered from the world, 
deſtitute of proper employment, and deprived 
of almoſt all the pleaſures and diverſions, 


even the moſt innocent, that others enjoy ? 


But whether they betake themſelves to a 
monaſtic life, or fix among the ſecular clergy, 
all Romiſh eccletiaſtics are obliged to make 
a vow of celibacy and continency. What 
phyſical effect the ſtrick obſervance of this 

| may 


* Beſide this vice of pride being inculcated by the 
tutors of youth deſigned for the church, many perſons 
brought up to literature are, of themſelves, extremely 
apt to deſpiſe the unlcarned part of mankind ; and when 


the little learning in the world was almoſt intirely mono- 


polized by prieſts, this rendered them exceſſively proud, 
and gave great opportunities to the Romiſh clergy, which 
it is well known they did not neglect, of groſsly impoſing 
upon, and exerciſing a tyrannical power over the laity. 
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may have, eſpecially on ſome conſtitutions, 
towards making men moroſe and cruel, muſt 
be left to phyſicians and naturaliſts, or rather 
perhaps to common obſervation and experi- 
ence to determine: hut certain it is they are 
thereby: deprived of the endearing relations 
of huſband and father, which undoubtedly 
contribute to render men tender and compaſ- 
ſionate. And as many monaſtics are intirely, 
and moſt of the Romiſh clergy in a great mea- 
ſure ſecluded from that free, chaſte, and 
agreeable converſation with the fair ſex, that 
in many countries other men are allowed to 
enjoy, and which, under proper regulations, 
tends ſo greatly to civilize, poliſh, and hu- 
manize the minds of men; this may alſo be 
a cauſe why eccleſiaſtics are more cruel than 
the laity. It is obſervable, that Turks and 
Moors, and other nations among whom this 
free converſation of the ſexes is prohibited 
and diſuſed, are much more moroſe, brutiſh, 
and cruel, than thoſe among whom it is 
allowed and practiſed. 

SINCE this agreeable converſe with the 
fair ſex is ſo ſerviceable to the men, how 
greatly is it to be regretted, that for the bene- 
fir of both ſexes, women are not generally ſo 
educated, that their converſations might be 
ſtill much more uſeful to us as well as bene- 


ficial to themſelves ! If, inſtead of filling their 
Q heads 
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heads with trifles, or worſe than trifles, they 


were early taught what might be really uſe- 


ful, they would not then be ſo continually 
in purſuit of filly, ridiculous, expenfive, and 
many times criminal amuſements; neither 
would their converſation be ſo inſipid and 
impertinent, as it too often is. On the con- 
trary, were their minds properly improved 
with knowledge, which it is certain they are 
exceedingly capable of, how much more 
agreeable would they be to themſelves, and 
how much more improving and delightful 
to us? How truly charming does beauty ap- 
pear, when adorned by good nature, good 
ſenſe, and knowledge ? And when beauty 
fades, as ſoon it muſt, there will then be 
thoſe qualities and accompliſhments remain- 
ing, which cannot fail to command great re- 
gard, eſteem, and affection. 


Hur to return to my ſubject. It has been 
taken notice of in the beginning of theſe 


Eſſays, that ſeveral paſſions incident to hu- 
man nature, when they proceed to the greateſt 
exceſs, frequently end in cruelty. There are 
none, of which this is more remarkably true, 


than pride and ambition: and there are no 
men in the world more generally, or to a 
greater degree infected with theſe vices, than 
the popith clergy. To which may be added, 


that as we ſee the barbarity of a large gang 
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of banditti is uſually more enormous than 
that of a few rogues, ſo the cruelty of Romo 
prieſts is greatly increaſed by their being fa 
numerous. And let us alſo add, that many 
of theſe have been taken from the very 
dregs of the people. Even one of the popes 
had been a a- about the ſtreets of 
Malta. 

TRVE it is, that although elde and am- 
bition do often excite men to cruelty, yet 
without power they cannot practiſe it to near 
the extent of their wiſhes, or ſeldom to any 
conſiderable degree. Unhappily for Chri- 
ſtendom, as we have elſewhere obſerved, 
power has been beſtowed upon theſe men; 
and this hath enabled them to fill the world 
with their abominations and their cruelties. 

How much ſoever ſome perſons may be 
inclined to cryelty, yet a fear of ſuffering in 
their reputations, of dffending the laws of 
God and man, and incurring preſent or fu- 
ture puniſhment, do undoubtedly reſtrain 


many from committing acts of barbarity, 


But when men are ſo far from being under 
theſe reſtraints, that they are abetted and en- 


couraged by a -numerous fraternity, and by 


human laws, to exerciſe the greateſt cruel - 


ties; and alſo take it in their heads to fancy, 
or pretend, — moſt impiouſly pretend, that 
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228 An Ixquixv, &c. 
they are commanded by God to plague and 
- torment their fellow-creatures, what inhu- 
man monſters are ſuch likely to become! and 
what diabolical acts of cruelty may not be 
expected from them 

Do not theſe ſeveral circumſtances, when 
duly conſidered, in ſome meaſure account 
for Romiſh eccleſiaſtics being more cruel, 
and exerciſing more horrid barbarities, than 
other perſons of a civilized and learned 
education ? 


SUPPLEMENT 
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AVING in the liſt Eſſay mentioned 
the ill conſequences attending the vene- 
ration paid to the works of the fathers, eſpe- 
cially by Roman Catholics who are deſigned 
for the ſervice of the church; and that ſchool 
divinity, in which great care is taken to in- 
ſtruct them, doth not only abound with vain 
and unprofitable, but ridiculous and indecent 
queſtions; and alſo that theſe mens being 
taught to read the romantic lives and lying 
legends of their ſaints with much devotion, 
frequently begets in them a belief of the moſt 
improbable romances, and moſt notorious 
lyes and falſehoods, and caufes them to mi- 
ſtake the rankeſt enthuſiaſm for the pureſt 
and moſt acceptable religion, and the higheſt 
flights of madneſs for the trueſt devotion; I 
ſhall here, in proof of what is there alledged, 
give ſome ſpecimens of theſe particulars : 


_ firſt, 


VVV 


2.30 SUPPLEMENT fo the 
OF the erroneous doctrines, ſuperſtitious 


ceremonies, and belief of falſe miracles, in- 


culcated by divers of the primitive fathers. 
To which will be added, the recital of three 
or four miracles from ſome of the moſt an- 
cient church- hiſtorians, and a few extracts 


from the lives of ſaints. 


— *** ns? * — . 2 al? r nm at 


SECTION I. 

BARBEYRAC, in his Traite de 
| „la morale de peres de] Egliſe a, plainly 
ſhews, that ſeveral of theſe fathers, by de- 
claiming againſt marriage, and beſtowing 


ſuch extravagant encomiums upon celibacy, 
laid the foundation of the monaſtic life, and 


gave occaſion for thoſe unnatural vows, by 


which ſuch multitudes of men and women 
oblige themſelves to difobey that great com- 
mand of God, —Increaſe and multiply. This 
author occaſionally obſerves, that the nuns 
are, by ſome of the fathers, frequently called 


the ſpouſes of Chriſt; and that St. Jerom 


gives -Euſiochium, a nun, the title of my lady, 
as being Chriſt's ſpouſe, and to her mother 
that of God's mother-in-law *. Mr. Bar- 


beyrac further takes notice, * St. Cyril © 


unintelligible 


=” Particularly i in Ch. ii. ö. 7- C. iii. §. 8. C. iv. H. 31. 
C. xiii. $. 2. r Ch. iv. §. 36. | 
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unintelligible jargon, by which he endeavours 
to extol the ſacrament of the ſupper, by de- 
grees produced the monſtrous doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation *. And that St. Auſtin's 
abominable maxim, oF BELIEVERS HAVING 


A RIGHT TO EVERY THING, AND UNBE=- 


LIEVERS TO NOTHING, ſeems to be the 
foundation on which the church of Rome 
has ſince built her extenſive pretenſions to 
temporal authority . This ſaint's words are 
ſo remarkable, both in reſpe& to the ſubject 


above-mentioned, and the exorbitant power 


he aſcribes to princes over. the property of 
their people, that I cannot forbear to inſert 
them. Writing to the Donatiſis he lays, 
Et quamwvis res quæque terrena non recte a 

quoguam poſſideri poſſit, niſi vel Jure divins, 
QVo CUNCTA JUSTORUM SUNT, vel jure 
bumano, QUOD IN POTESTATE REGUM EST 
TERRA, 7deoque res veſtras falſo adpelletis, 


guas nec juſti paſſidetis, et ſecundum leges regum 


terrenorum amittere juſſi eſtis; fruſtraque 
dicatis, nos ets congregandis laboravimus, cum 


ſcriptum legatis: LABORES IMPIORUM JUSTI 


EDENT, Sc. 

SIR Iſaac Newton, in his fourteenth chap- 
ter of Obſervations upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, has collected, from the works of the 
fathers, a number of erroneous doctrines, 

: Q 4 ſuperſtitious 
Epiſt. xciii. 


Ch. x. f. 6. C. xvi. F. 13. 
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ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and belief of falſe 
miracles, inculcated by theſe holy men. He 


Inſtances particularly the Gregories, Nyſſin 


and Naziangen, Cyprian, ferom, Baſil, Chry- 


ſoſtom, and Athanaſius, The heathens,” 


ſays Sir 1ſaac, were delighted with the 
15 Keira of their gods, and unwilling to 
« part with theſe delights; and therefore 
« Gregory, to facilitate their converſion, in- 
« ſtituted annual feſtivals to the ſaints and 


* martyrs. Hence it came to paſs, that for 


« exploding the feſtivals of the heathens, 
te the principal feſtivals of the chriſtians fuc- 
te ceeded in their room: as the keeping of 
e Chriſtmas with ivy and feaſting, and play- 
© ing and ſports, in the room of the Baccha- 
te nalia and Saturnalia, * * * * and the 
4 keeping of feſtivals to the virgin Mary, 
John the baptiſt, Sc. By the pleaſure of 
ce theſe feſtivals the chriſtians increaſed much 
© jn number, and decreaſed as much in virtue. 
« Athanaſius, who died in the year 373, 
* wrote an oration upon the reliques of the 
« forty martyrs at Antioch; and when the 
13 miracle-working bones of John the baptiſt 
« were carried into Egypt, Athanaſius hid 
« themin a wall of a church, that zbey might 
te be profitable 40 future generations. Chry- 


„ om in one of his ſermons exhorts to ſaint- 


worſhip: ce Perhaps, 5 lays he, you are in- 
ec fluenced 
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« fluenced with no ſmall love towards theſe 
« martyrs; therefore with this ardour let us 
« fall down before their reliques, let us em- 
« brace their coffins; for the coffins of the 
te martyrs have great power, &c.” In ſhort, 
our illuſtrious author plainly proves, that 
many of the idolatrous doctrines and ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies now taught and practiſed 
by papiſts, were invented or greatly encou- 
raged by theſe fathers of the church ; and 
alſo that they induſtriouſly propagated the 
belief of falſe miracles, pretended to have been 
wrought by the reliques of the ſaints and 
martyrs . He particularly mentions that of 
the oracle of Apollo Dapbnæus being ſtruck 
dumb, as ſoon as the body of the martyr St, 
Babylas was depoſited near the temple in 
which this oracle was given forth; and the 
emperor Julian, preſſing exceedingly for an 
anſwer from Apollo, could obtain no other, 
but that he was hindered from ſpeaking by 
the bones of the martyr Babylas, which were 
buried there. 


OT, 
Some. admirers of the fathers have been much diſ- 
pleaſed with Sir Iſaac Newton for expoſing their ſuperſti- 
tion, and perhaps ſomething worſe, as he has done, and 
have endeavoured to defend them; but to what purpoſe, 
thoſe who have read theſe apologies and the works of the 
fathers impartially, will be beſt able tojudge. However, 
it has been ſaid by a certain perſon, *<* that he never 
read an apology for the fathers, but it increaſed his 
te averſion for them.” 
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ST. Chryſoftom, who relates this laſt-men- 


tioned miracle, ſays, that Julian gave orders 


for removing the bones of St. Babylas to 
Antiech, that they might no longer keep the 
oracle ſilent; but in the very moment when 
theſe precious reliques entered into the city, 
the ſtatue of Apollo, and the roof of his tem- 
ple, were deſtroyed by lightning. St. Chry- 
ſollom employs an intire homily, and a large 


diſcourſe which follows it, in haranguing on 


this ſame ſubject of Babylas, and upon the 
bleſſings and daily miracles wrought by the 
reliques of the martyrs, to the edification of 
the church and the confuſion of unbelievers; 

and fays, that theſe miracles demonſtrated 
the truth of the reſurrection. 

THe latter part of this account is given 
by Dr. Middleton *, from whom I ſhall men- 


tion two other miracles reported by two 


different fathers. 

GREGORY of Nyſſa relates, that his name- 
te ſake, called the wonder-worker, being upon 
* a journey, was forced one night to take 
e ſhelter in an heathen temple, famed for an 
* oracle and divination, where the dæmons 
c uſed to appear viſibly, and offer themſelves 
* to the prieſts : but the holy father, by in- 
e voking the name of Jeſus, put them all to 


e flight; and by making the ſign of the croſs, 


e purified 
Dr. Middleton's works, Vol, I. p. 123. 


(t 
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« purified the air, polluted by the ſteam of 
« their ſacrifices. The next morning, when 
« the prieſt came to perform his uſual fune- 
« tions, the devils appeared, and acquainted . 
« him, that they had been driven out the 
« night before by a Granger, and had not 
« the power to return: nor was he able to 
« recall them by all the charms of his expia- 
« tory ſacrifices. Upon this the prieſt pur- 
© ſued Gregory in great wrath, and over= 
ee taking him on the road, threatened him 
© moſt terribly, for what he had done. But 
Gregory, deſpiſing his threats, gave him to 
* underſtand, that he had a power ſuperior 
« to that of devils, and could drive them 
* whitherſoever he pleaſed. The prieſt, 
s amazed at what he faid, began to beg, 
that for a proof of his power he would 
« fetch them back again into the temple ; 
* to which Gregory conſenting, wrote only 
ce this ſhort note Gregory to Satan, —Enter. 
« With this the prieſt was diſmiſſed, and 
* laying the little billet upon the altar, 
e brought the devils back again immediately 
eto their old ſeats 7.''; 
ST. Jerom, who, as Dr. Middleton ſays, is 
of all the ancients the moſt eſteemed for his 
learning and judgment, tells the following 


ys : When St. Antony, a hermit, was 


<« travelling 
1 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 121. 
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< travelling through the deſerts of Egypt, to 
* ſeek out Paul, another hermit, whom he 
© was ordered to viſit by a divine revelation, 


« he met with a Centaur upon the road, and cu 
being amazed at the figure of ſo ſtrange a be 
ic creature, and having armed himſelf with m 
«* the ſign of the croſs, he demanded of the m 
„ beaſt, in what part of the deſert the ſer- li 
©. vant of God reſided: to which the Centaur tri 
c made ſome anſwer in a ſtrange and horri- af 
ee ble tone of voice, and with geſtures of he 
de great civility pointed out the road to him ol 
„ by ſtretching forth his right-hand, and ju 
© then ran ſwiftly away. Antony had not Cl 
gone many ſteps farther, wondering within te 
« himſelf at what he had juſt ſeen, before he Te 
* eſpied a Satyr approaching towards him: a 
« this creature was a little man, with goat's J 
“t feet, a crooked noſe, and a forehead armed 7 
« with horns, who, in token of peace, of- 7 
« fered him the fruit of the palm-tree, and 1 
<« being preſently aſked by Antony, what he oF 
was, replied, I am a mortal, and one of 0 
« thoſe inhabitants of the deſert, whom the t 
* deluded Gentiles worſhip, under the names t 
* of Fauns, Satyrs, and Incubi; and am now f 
« deputed as an ambaſſador from our whole - 


© tribe, to beg your prayers and interceſſion 
for us to our common lord and maſter, 
40 rden | 1 
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« whom we know to have been ſent for the 
ce ſalvation of the whole world *.” 
ETER theſe ſaints believed the mira- 
culous ſtories they related, or they did not 
believe them : if they did believe them, they 
muſt have been ſome of the weakeſt and 
moſt credulous of men : if they did not be- 
lieve thoſe things which they reported for 
truths, I ſhall leave the reader to judge what 
appellation they deſerve; and in either caſe, 
how much ſuch perſons were to be relied 
on. But it is not very difficult to form a 
judgment of this laſt- mentioned faint parti- 
cularly, who, tho' he acknowledged a cer- 
tain ſtory told by the chriſtians of Feruſalem, 
relating to the Jes, to be improbable, yet 
added, as I have elſewhere taken notice, 
Non condemnamus errorem, qui de odio Judæo- 
rum & fidei pietate deſcendet *. i. e. We do 
« not find fault with an error, which flows 
e from an hatred of the Jews, and a pious 
* zeal for the chriſtian faith.” And in an- 
other place he intimates, that reſpecting con- 
troverſy, whoſe end was victory rather than 
truth, it was allowable to employ every arti- 
fice which would beſt ſerve to conquer an 


adverſary *. 
Tris 


2 Ibid. p. 218. 2 Oper, T. IV. p. 113. from 
Dr. Middleton's Inquiry, p. 128. b [bid, 
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Tu fs is indeed quite agreeable to * hi; 
te general character, avowed and defended 
te by himſelf, to ſay and unfay, and to argue 
te pro or con, juſt as it ſuited the times, or 
ec ſerved his cauſe : and this conduct he pre- 
* tends to juſtify by the examples of other 
te ſaints, of St. Paul, nay and of Chriſt him- 
&« ſelf, whom he repreſents as laying about 
te them, like mad-men, with every weapon, 
good or bad, that comes next to hand, 
c without any regard to ſincerity and truth, 
te which he thinks no man is tied to in a diſ- 
< pute, any further than it ſerves his turn.“ 
_ Hap not the learned Moſherm, though a 
zealous advocate for chriſtianity, reaſon to 
expreſs his fears, that thoſe who ſearch 
te with any attention into the writings of the 
« greateſt and moſt holy doctors of the fourth 
© century, will find them all, without ex- 
e ception, diſpoſed To DECEIVE AND To 
© LYE, Whenever the intereſt of religion re- 
« quires it ©?” But ſurely this author could 
have little reaſon to confine theſe fears to the 
fathers of one late century: might he not 
very juſtly have ſaid, with Dr. Middleton? 
If theſe later fathers, biaſſed by a falſe zeal 
e or intereſt, could be tempted to propagate 
ce A KNOWN LYE; or with all their learning 


8 and knowledge, 0 could be ſo weakly cre- 
e dulous 


bid. Ibid. p. 130. 
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« dnlous, as to believe the abſurd ſtories 

« which they themſelves atteſt ; there muſt 

| « always be reaſon to ſuſpect, that the fame 

« prejudices would operate even more ſtrongly 

« jn the earlier fathers, prompted by the ſame 

« zeal and the ſame intereſts, yet endued with 

« leſs learning, leſs judgment, and more cre- 
« dulity *.“ 


SECTION II. 


given us by the fathers, I ſhall add the 
recital of three or four from thoſe ancient 
and celebrated church-hiſtorians, Enjfevius, 
90Z0men, and Evagrius. 

THE firſt of theſe relates, fon a certain 
author who wrote before his time, an im- 
e portant fact, that,” ſays he, happened 
* among us, and which, if it had happened 
* among the inhabitants of Sodom, would, 1 
e perſuade myſelf, have cauſed them to re- 
* pent.” It was of a martyr named Natalis, 
who lived in-that time, and being ſeduced by 
certain hetetics, who taught that Chriſi was 
but a mere man, to join in this belief, he 
(Natalis) was frequently adviſed in his dreams 
to ſeparate from theſe men; but not conform- 


ing 
e bid. 


O the foregoing account of miracles 
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ing to this advice, he was ſcourged during a 


whole night by angels: upon which, riſing * 
early in the morning, covering himſelf with pr 
fack-cloth and aſhes, and appearing before _ 
Zepberinus, the clergy and people, they were, 10 
by his tears and the ſight of his wounds, ſo * 
moved to compaſſion, that he was reſtored * 
to the communion of the church *. W 
SOZOMEN gives us the two following wu 
miracles performed about the year 324 by * 
Spyridon, biſhop of Cyprus. As 
A CERTAIN perſon having depoſited 
ſomething of value with Irene, this biſhop's ** 
daughter, ſhe hid it under-ground for the 0 
greater ſecurity, and died ſoon after, without he 
diſcovering to any one where it was con- bil 
cealed, He who had repoſed this confidence 15 
EF in her, coming to demand his property, qu 
ö Spyridon ſearched the houſe for it, but to no th 
. purpoſe; whereupon he went to his daughter's a 
grave, called her with a loud voice, and aſked 8 
where ſhe had laid what ſhe was intruſted ne; 
with : ſhe immediately declared the place in *. 
which it was hid, and Spyridon returning to hi 
his houſe found what had been left with her, Gi 
and reſtored it to the owner *, The ſame 01 
ſtory, with a ſmall variation, is told by 1 
Socrates, another of theſe ancient ch urch- 


hiſtorians *, | 
| Tr1s 

f Hiſt. Eccl. I. v. c. 28. s Sozomen l. I, © 1. 
* Socrates l. i. c. xii. 
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Tuis holy biſhop, ( Spyridon) ſays Sozomen, 
had accuſtomed himſelf to beſtow part of the 
produce of his lands on the poor, and to lend 
without intereſt to others who had occaſion 
to borrow. When any perſons came to him 
for this purpoſe, he ſhewed them the ſtore- 
houſe, and bid them take what they would. 
When they brought again what they had 
borrowed, he deſired them to place it where 
they had taken it from. A man coming one 
day pretending to return what he had bor- 
rowed, Spyridon bid him put it into the ſtore- 
houſe ; but inſtead of ſo doing he earried it 
away with him. In a little time after comes 
the fame perſon to borrow ſome corn: the 
biſhop faid he might go and take it; but the 
man finding none in the ſtore-houſe, ac- 
quainted Spyridon therewith ; upon which 
this holy man faid to him, I am ſurpriſed 
that you only ſhould find the ſtore-houſe 
empty: reflect with yourſelf; have you not 
neglected to reftore what you borrowed ? for 
unleſs this had happened, you could not have 
failed to have found what you wanted. Have 
faith in God, and you will find what you 
ſought for. The man, being greatly ſurpriſed 
at this diſcover ry, acknowledged his fault and 
aſked pardon." 3 1 
: . EVAGRIUS 


» © — 
- 2 3 


z Sozomen, i i. C. xi. J 
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5 EV. AGRIUS, among other miracles 
; performed by a monk named Zo/imas, reports 
the following : This holy man going one day 
to Cæſarea, and leading an aſs which carried 
his baggage, met a lion who ran away with 
the als. Zoſumas followed him into a neigh- 
bouring foreſt, and when the lion had eaten 
the aſs, the monk thus expoſtulated with the 
lion: I cannot, faid the ſaint, proceed in my 
journey, for I am neither young enough, nor 
ſtrong enough to carry my baggage : you 
muſt therefore, for a little time, lay aſide 
your natural fierceneſs, and carry my luggage. 
Accordingly the lion immediately fawned 
upon him, in ſuch a manner as ſhewed that 
he offered his ſervice. Zoſimas then placed 
his baggage upon the lion's back, and led 
him to the gates of Cæſarea 

Tux ſame author tells us, that the fol- 
lowing miracle happened during the time 
in which Epipbanius was biſhop of Conftan- 
Zrneple.. A cuſtom had been long obſerved 
in this city, that when a large quantity of con- 
ſecrated bread remained after the communi- 
cants had been ſerved, ſome children were 
ſent for from the ſchooly to eat it: among 
theſe there happened to be the ſon of a glaſs- 
maker, who was a Jew. This boy going 
home chat day later than uſual, and his father 
* 


K Evagrius, 4 IV, C. Tv 4 A f 
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aſking the cauſe of it, the boy told him he 
had been at church with other children, and 
what he had eaten. The father in a violent 
rage immediately threw the child into the 
furnace in which he melted his glaſs. The 
mother miſſing her ſon, and not being able 


to find him, ran up and down the ſtreets 


filling the air with her lamentations: but 
three days after, calling for her ſon at the door 
of the glaſs-houſe, ſhe heard him anſwer; 
when forcing her way in, ſhe found him 
ſtanding upright in the midſt of the farnace, 
the fire having done him no harm. And 
when ſhe inquired of the boy by what means 


he was preſerved from the flames, he an- 


ſwered, that he had been ſeveral times viſited 

bya lady dreſſed in purple robes, who brought 

him water which extinguiſhed the fire where- 

with he was ſurrounded, and alſo that ſhe 
had given him food . 


SECTION III. 


O theſe miracles, related as certain 
truths by ſome of the moſt ancient 
and moſt admired church-hiſtorians, I ſhall 
add a few paſſages of the ſame nature from 
the lives of faints, and begin with that of 
R IE ts St. 
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St. Antony », written by St. nat who 
declares, that what he wrote was either from 
his own knowledge, (for he had often ſeen 
him) or from the information of Avtony's 
ſervant, who had lived long with him; and 
that through the whole he had paid a ſtrict 
regard to truth. Notwithſtanding which, 
this life of Antony conſiſts principally in moſt 
monſtrous accounts of the many outward and 
bodily conflicts between the faint and the 
devil, in which tho' the former ſometimes 
got the victory, yet for the moſt part he was 
cruelly whipped, beat, and bruiſed by the 
latter, who appeared outwardly and viſibly in 
great variety of ſhapes ; particularly as a moſt 
beautiful woman, as a black boy, as a terrible, 
tall, deformed perſonage, reaching up to the 


clouds, and gnaſhing his teeth. We are like- 


wiſe told, that this holy man was attacked by 
a huge company of devils, who * transformed 
te themſelves into the ſhapes of all forts of 
* beaſts, lions, bears, leopards, bulls, ſerpents, 
_ © aſps, ſcorpions, and wolves; every one of 
* which moved and acted agreeably to the 
e creatures they repreſented ; * & * * ſo that 
ce Antony was moſt grievouſly tortured and 
* mangled by them.” However, at laſt, 
our author tells us, © the Lord came to the 
« faint's help; ; for 7 a Antony looked up, the 


cc <« roof 
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ce roof of the cell was as it were opened, and 
there appeared a beam of light ſhooting 
« down as it were towards him; where 
% upon the devils ſtraitway became ſpeech- 
e leſs; Antony pain alſo preſently ceaſed, 
and the roof cloſed again. After this, 
the ſaint ſharply expoſtulated with his deli- 
verer in theſe words: Where waſt thou 
before? Why didſt thou not appear at firſt 
to aſſuage my pain? A voice then faid 
© unto him, Antony, I was here; but I waited 
« to fee thy behaviour under this tryal ; and 
* fince thou haſt valiantly gone through it, 
and haſt not been conquered, I will always 
« be thy helper, and make thee famous in 
* all places.” The reſt of this faint's life 
principally conſiſts in accounts of his know- 
ing people's thoughts, what they intended to 
do, tho' at many leagues diſtance from him ; 
his miraculouſly curing diſeaſes, cafting out 
devils, and behaving and acting like a mad» 
man. Yet St. Auſtin appears to be greatly 
affected with reading theſe lying wonders: 
for he fays of himſelf and Alipius, Stupebu- 
mus audientes, Sc. We were aftoniſhed to 


| « hear ſuch marvellous things, ſo freſh In 


$6. memory, and which N almoſt in 
* gur own times. IP 


K St. Aug. I, Vill, confeſſ. C. vi. 
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in TuE life of Ignatius, founder of the order 
of Jeſuits, was written by F. Ribadeneyra, 


one of the ſociety, and intimately acquainted 


with the faint. Ignatius, like moſt other 
fanatics who have ſet up theſe kinds of reli- 
gious ſocieties, began with practiſing great 
auſterities and abominable ſlovenlineſs : for 
ce he went bare-headed night and day, never 
ce uſing a comb, or any thing of that kind; 
* and alſo ſuffered his nails and beard to 


„ grow without cutting.” He flept very 


little, and always on the ground; prayed 


| Every day ſeven hours upon his knees, and 


daily ſcourged Himſelf three times mY 
ſharply, 
Wx may be certain that the father of ſo 


conſiderable a fraternity as that of the Jeſuits 


came not at all behind the moſt eminent 
ſaints of the Romi/h church, either in conflicts 
with the devil, in working of miracles, or in 
divine manifeſtations. Accordingly, narra- 
tives are given of many conqueſts he obtained 
over Satan, of whom, at laſt, he made ſo 


little account, that © he did as eafily drive 


* him away with the ſtaff in his hand, as if 
* he had been a cat or a little dog. We 
have alſo a long liſt of diſtempers miracu- 
louſly cured by him, which are not worth 
any inſerting : but ſome of the heavenly ap- 
pearances and revelations he was favoured 
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with, are too remarkable to be here omitted. 
« When he had put himſelf under the banner 
« of Chriſt, fearing the weakneſs ofthe: fleſh; 
« the moſt excellent Queen of angels; having 


« her moſt precious Son in her arms, ap- 


« peared unto him, as he was awake, and with 
« the ſplendor of her glory enlightened him, 
«with the ſweetneſs of her preſence recreated 
* and ſtrengthened him, blotting out of his 
« ſoul (as it were with her hand) all unclean 
e cogitations and diſhoneſt repreſentations.” 
After this, as he was travelling towards Rome 
with two companions, * God the Father,” 
ſays my author, appeared to him, together 


« with his moſt bleſſed Son, who carried the 
e croſs upon his ſhoulders; * * * * and he 


the faint) ſaw that the eternal Father, 


turning to his only-begotten Son, recom- 
* mended Ignatius, and thoſe in his company, 
* unto him with exceeding great love, put- 
* ting them into his hands,” * * * who 
«with a loving and mild countenance ſaid 
* unto him, Ego vobis Rome proputius ero: 


41. . J will be favourable to you at Rome.” 
At another time, as the ſaint was-ſitting upon 
the ſteps of St. Dominic's church at Manreſa, 
our Lord opened his underſtanding, and 
*repreſented unto him, as it were, a figure 


© of the moſt holy Trinity, which outwardly 


2 n unto bim that which he inwardly 
c R 4 <« perceived; 
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& perceived; and this with ſuch abundant 
** comfort, that he could not think or ſpeak 
&© of any thing but of the myſtery of the moſt 
* holy Trinity.” And tho' his learning, at 
this time, went no farther than to read and 
write, yet he wrote a book of eighty leaves 
on that profound ſubject. Orlandus aſſures 
us, that Ignatius ſaw the bleſſed Trinity, as 


plainly as we ſee one another, under a corpo- 


real repreſentation, 
Tres life of St. Francis, wrote by Bona- 


venture, a brother ſaint, contains an account 
of miracles, to which, reſpecting the number 
of them, all that are recorded to have been 
wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles are not 


to be compared: and many of the adventures 
this faint was engaged in, and the feats he 
performed, were as wild and romantic as any 
related of Don Quixote. At one time being 
faint, and wanting ſomewhat to refreſh him, 


he turned water into wine. At another 


time, defiring to be ſolaced by muſic, he was 
immediately gratified by angels. On a cer- 
tain occaſion, being thronged on the ſea- 
ſhore by a crowd of people, who wanted, 
through mere devotion, to touch him, he 
leaped. into a ſhip, which of itſelf, like a rea- 
ſonable creature, and without che help of 
any perſon, withdrew to a convenient di- 
ſtance from the land; and then remained un- 

moveable 
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moveable amidſt the waves, till the holy man 
had preached to the multitude. But when 
the ſermon. was ended, and the auditors, who 
had beheld this miracle with great aſtoniſh- 
ment, were gone away, the ſhip, of i its own 
accord, returned to the ſhore. 

Ar the celebration of Chriſtmas, in a vil- 
lage called Græcium, our faint cauſed a mavger 
to be prepared, ſome hay put therein, and 
an ox and an aſs brought to the place: be 
then performed mals upon the manger, and 
behold there appeared therein, a little 
child of great comelineſs lying aſleep, 
« which the bleſſed father St. Francis, em- 
© bracing in both his arms, did ſeem to 
te awake,” This miracle, my author ſays, 
te js of great force to ſtir up the hearts of 
e ſuch as are heavy and dull in the faith of 
*© Chriſ; and the truth of it was fully 
proved, not only by the teſtimony of a cer- 
tain devout ſoldier of great virtue and credit, 
who was an eye - witneſs thereto; but alſo by 
the hay from the manger being in a marvel- 
lous manner effectual for the cure of fick 
cattle, and a ſingular preſervative n 
divers kinds of peſtilences. 

ST. Francis conſtantly accoſted the mere 
animals, and even infe&s, by the names of 
brethren and ſiſters, and frequently converſed 


nn with them; and as St. Antony of 
1 Padua 
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Padua preached to fiſhes, ſo did St. Francis 
to birds, who were ſo wonderfully affected 
by his ſermon, that they ſtretched out their 
necks, ſpread abroad their wings, opened 
their bills, and looked attentively upon him; 
and tho” he paſſed cloſe to them, they would 
not ſtir, 'till the man of God had made the 
ſign of the croſs, and given them his bene- 
diction, upon which they all flew _ to- 
gether. | 

WADDING, in his + tells us, that 
our faint being to preach in the market - place 
at Trevi, the young foal of an aſs ran up and 
down, and very much diſturbed him; upon 
which St. Francis, with a pleaſing counte- 
nance, ſaid to him, Brother aſs, I deſire 
e thee to ſtand ſtill, and not interrupt the 
* word of God, which I am now preaching 
© to this thirſty people.” Immediately the 
aſs fell upon his knees, and heard the ſermon 
quite out. 

I the Speculum vitæ Sancti Franciſe, we 
are told there was a terrible wolf not far from 
Eugubium, which ſparing neither man nor 
beaſt, put the inhabitants in ſo much. fear, 
that they durſt not ſtir out of the gates of 
the city. St. Francis, moved with a - pious 
zeal not to kill but to convert this wolf, goes, 
unarmed, out of the gates of the city, the 
people getting upon the tops of their houſes 
to 
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to ſee the iſſue of this encounter: the wolf 
comes with open mouth towards the ſaint, 
who preſently ſhuts the beaſt's jaws with the 
ſign of the croſs. (Behoid ! faith our author, 
the wonderful virtue of the ſign of the croſs.) 
After this the faint comes to parly with the 


wolf in a familiar manner, and ſays to him, 


« Brother wolf, 'I command thee in the name 
« of Chriſt, that thou hurt neither me nor 


«* any one elſe.” Upon which he imme 


diately falls on the ground in the poſture of 
a penitent. St. Francis takes him to con- 
feſſion, laying before him the horrid cruelties 
he had committed; but at laſt offers terms 
of agreement between him and the city: the 
wolf by moving his tail and ears plainly 
ſhewed, that he underſtood and accepted the 
offer. The faint then tells him he knew all 
the miſchief he had done was to ſatisfy his 


hunger; he would therefore take care to pro- 


vide for him, if he would promiſe never to 


hurt any body again. The wolf bows his 


head in token of conſent; and when St. 


Francis held out his hand to the beaſt, he 


put his right- foot into it to confirm the con- 
tract. Upon this the wolf walks quietly 


with him towards the city; the people ſee- 


ing that, flocked in great numbers about him; 
the ſaint preaches an excellent ſermon on the 


occaſion 5 aſſures them of brother wolf's con- 


verſion, 
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verſion, and acquaints them with the promiſe 
he had made for his maintenance: the cre. 
ture then renews his agreement before them 
all in the manner above- mentioned. The 
people were filled with great joy, and the 
wolf lived very innocently and neighbour]y 
among them all the reſt of his days, and was 
much lamented at his death. This ſtory is 
related by ſeveral conſiderable authors of the 
Romiſh church, and defended particularly by 
Henry Sedulius e. But to return to our ſaint's 
life, written by St. Bonaventure. 
ONE day, when the people were aſſembled 
ta worſhip in the great chureh of the city of 
Aiſium, the weather being extremely cold, 
and the faint afflicted with a quartan ague, 
he ſtripped himſelf naked except his breeches, 
put a rope about his neck, and was by his 
own order drawn up to the top of a ſtone 
whereon malefactors, at the time of their pu- 
niſhment, were uſually placed: and in this 
ſituation, and in this trim, did he preach to 
a numerous auditory. . | 
Ou holy man being, on a certain time, 
aſſailed by a grievous temptation of the fleſh, 
firſt ſtripped and then ſcourged himſelf very 
ſeverely with his cord: but that, it ſeems, not 
proving effectual, he opened the door of his 
cell, 


© A ſecond Diſcourſe, Qc. by E, Stilling fleet, . D. 
2. 497, et fel. 
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cell, went into the garden, © and caſting his 
poor naked body into the deep ſnow, he 


« caught ſome of it in his hands, and made 


thereof ſeven heaps; which being placed 
« orderly before him, he thus accoſted his 
« outward-man : Lo here, faith he, the bigger 
« of theſe is thy wife, the other four are thy 
« two ſons and thy two daughters, and theſe 
« two that remain are thy man and maid- 
« ſervants. The tempter perceiving himſelf 
« by this means to be ſubdued, ſtraitway de- 
* parted with ſhame, and the holy man re- 
te turned with victory into his cell “.“ 
Bzs IDE the croſs which was ſeen to iſſue 
out of this ſaint's mouth, his hands and feet 
and ſide were miraculouſly impreſſed by a 
ſeraphim with the five wounds of Cbriſt, 
which always after remained viſible in his 
fleſh; and tho' but few perſons were favoured 
with the fight of them during his life, yet, 
after his deceaſe, they were ſeen by multi- 
tades of people. The ſeraphim, who per- 
formed this notable exploit, appeared to the 
faint, whilit he was at prayer, with fix 


4 ZR all _ and full of glorious light; 
«# 2* hd 


7 Thi Neben fer think this adventure of their 
founder ſo edifying, and ſo much to his honour, that in 
ſome of their convents they have pictures ſet up to re- 
preſent it : one of which, very finely drawn, the-author 


of theſe Eflays remembers to have ſeen in a monaſtery of 


that order; and a very droll piece it was indeed. 
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« * * * and there appeared between his 
e wings the form of a man crucified, having 
ce his hands and feet extended and faſtened 
*« toa croſs. Two of his wings were lifted 
ce up above his head, two were ſtretched 


* forth to fly, and two did cover his whole 


«© body.” 

- NoTWITHSTANDING this wonder-work- 
ing faint was thus highly favoured, and per- 
formed abundance of firſt-rate miracles, ſuch 
as curing the deaf, the dumb, the lame, 
_ thoſe ſick of dropſies and palſies, and of all 
other diſtempers, and even railing many to 
life; yet he ſometimes condeſcended to play 
at ſmall game; as diſcovering a beaſt that was 
ſtolen; clearing a barn of worms; driving 
away noxious flies; miraculouſly mending a 


man's plough-ſhare, and a woman's diſh that 


had been broken into many pieces. But to 
finiſh with our ſaint : Juſt before he died, he 
ſtripped himſelf ſtark naked, among other 
reaſons, that he might © be in all things con- 
“ formable unto Chri/# crucified, who in 
<« poverty and diſtreſs did hang naked on the 
© croſs.” At the time of his deceaſe, one 
ce of his brethren and diſciples ſaw his bleſſed 
* ſoul, in the form of a moſt glittering ftar, 
ce borne aloft, upon a pure white little cloud, 


« and ſo carried over _— waters by a ſtrait 


8 Paige up to heaven.” 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


A few ſpecimens of the whimſical opinions of 
the fathers, taken from the learned M. Bar- 
beyrac's Traits de la morale des peres de 
'Egliſe. 

USTIN MARTYR, in order to remove 
7 the ſcandal of the croſs from chriſtianity, 
obſerves, that nothing is done in this world 
without a croſs, and brings for inſtances the 
maſts and yards of a ſhip, the ſhape of ploughs, 
howes, and other mechanical inſtruments ; 
adding, that what moſt diſtinguiſhes the 
figure of a man from that of a beaſt is, that 
ſtanding upright he can extend his arms fo 
as to form a croſs with his body; and that he 
wears upon his face a noſe through which he 
breathes, and which repreſents the croſs; and 
that accordingly the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour was foretold by the prophet Jeremiah 
in theſe words : the ſpirit before our face, 
the Chriſt, the Lord, as he renders it, inſtead 
of the breath of our noſtrils, &c. an expreſſion 
ſignifying only that the king there ſpoken of 
was the life and ſoul of the people. This 
father held marriage to be in its own nature 
impure. . We ſee ſome, ſays he, renounce 
the unlawful uſe of marriage, by which we 
ſatisfy 


4 Lam, iv. 20. 
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fatisfy the deſire of the fleſh. And in an- 
other place, % that Chriſt was born of a 
« virgin for this reaſon only, that he might 
« aboliſh generation, which is the effect of 
e an unlawful defire,—the only carnal defire 
% gur Saviour never gratified *.” 
IRENZAUS declares all ſwearing, in any 
caſe, criminal; and herein he agrees with 
Juſtin Martyr, as he does likewiſe reſpect- 
ing the uſe of marriage, which he pretends 
was indulged under the goſpel only for the 
hardneſs of our hearts. He lays it down as 
a rule, that whenever the ſcripture barely re- 
lates an action without condemning it, we 
are not to cenſure it, however heinous in it- 
ſelf, but look upon it as a type. And thus 
he excuſes the inceft of Thamar and of Lot's 
daughters; becauſe, ſays he, we muſt not 
pretend to be wiſer than God. His argu- 
ments to juſtify the Maelites robbing the 
Egyptians of their plate and jewels, are, ſays 
my author, tedious, weak, and ridiculous. 
The whole of his ſenſe upon this head ſeems 
to be comprehended in his explicſtion of 
Luke xvi, 5. which he quotes thus: Make 
yourſelves friends of the mammon of unrighte- 
ouſneſs, that when ye are put to flight, they may 
receive you into the eternal tabernacles. For, 
_ [fays 
r 'Fraite de la — des peres de l Egliſes _ is, 
* | | 
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fays he, whatſoever. we acquire, though 
> — while heathens, if after our con- 
« yerſion we employ it in the ſervice of the 
Lord, we are thereby juſtified. Agree- 
able to the principal point of this doctrine, 
is an order given by the pope to John Gighs, 
who was made biſhop of Worceſter in the year 
1497; viz. That men ſhould be permitted 
to retain other people's property, by what 
method ſoever they had ſeized it, provided 
they gave a certain portion thereof to the 


pope's commiſſaries or ſubſtitutes *. 
CLEMENT of Alexandria thus interprets 


the ſtory of Abimelech, from his window ſee- 
ing Jaac ſporting with Rebecca, —Abimelech, 
that curious and prying king, is wiſdom 
above that of the world. Rebecca is patience. 
Now this wiſdom attentively conſidered the 
myſtery of the ſport. O wiſe ſport! O divine 
ſport! cries he; the ſame which Heraclitus 
makes his Jupiter play at, &c. Again, Abi- 
melech is alſo Jeſus Chriſt our king, who from 
heaven beholds our laughter, i. e. our thanks- 
givings, praiſes, and tranſports of joy, Cc. 


But which was the window our Lord looked 


through ? why, it was the fleſh, whereby he 
manifeſted himſelf *, 
Tuts father is extremely rigid with reſpect 


to meats and drinks, which, he ſays, we 

8 ſhould 

„ this c. ii. F. ) & 9. N harton Anglia Sacra. 
® Trait de la morale des peres de l Egliſe, c. v. §. 7. 


unleſs it be a ſacred byma ſung to the harp 
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ſhould uſe only for the preſervation of out 


lives, and by no means in order to gratify our 


appetite or inclinations, 

Tuxsx ſaints, as well as their diſciples, 
the Romiſh A we ſee make great part 
of religion to conſiſt in acting contrary to the 
dictates of God in nature. God commands 
mankind to increaſe and multiply : but this, 
ſay theſe people, is impure and unlawful, 
Our Creator hath implanted inclinations and 
paſſions in our natures, and bountifully be- 
ſtowed upon us the means of gratifying them: 
nevertheleſs, in ſo doing, tho' within the 
bounds of moderation, we commit, it ſeems, 
a heinous offence. But to proceed with 
Clement: 

Wx ought not, ſays he, to indulge our- 
ſelves in luxurious eating : but why? becauſe 
there is a certain devil, a great glutton , who 
prefides over good cheer, and is the moſt 
wickedand moſt pernicious of devils. Among 
exceſſes of this nature to be condemned, he 


reckons white bread, the uſe of which, ac- 
cording to him, is effeminate, and turns a ne- 


ceſſary food into ſcandalous voluptuouſnck. 


He allows young people to drink no wine, 


and condemns all thoſe who ſend for it to 
other countries. He baniſhes all muſic, both 
vocal and inſtrumental, from entertainments, 


or 
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dr the lute. The flute in particular he thinks 
is fitter for beaſts than men, and that for a 
very odd reaſon, via. becauſe. hinds are de- 
lighted with. the ſound. of it, and becauſe it 


was a cuſtom to play upon it to mares whilſt 


the horſe! was coyering them. He blames 
the wearing garlands, among other reaſons 


equally good, becauſe it is an inſult upon the 


paſſion, of our Saviour, who was crowned 
with thorns. He thinks we are obliged in 
duty to imitate what Jacob was forced to by 


neceſſity, when he made a ſtone his pillow 3 


which, according to Clement, was the merit 
that rendered this patriarch worthy of an 
heavenly viſion. He declares againſt the 
wearing of any colour but white, as being 
the only one ſuitable to the candor of a 
chriſtian, and in which God always appeared, 
What groſs notions muſt this man have en- 
tertained of the Deity ! Clement declaims 
againſt looking-glafſes, and makes the uſe 
of them idolatry, becauſe Mo ofes forbad the 
making of images, Shaving the beard is an 
heinous crime, for this reaſon, — the beard is 
2 diſtinction of ſex: beſides, the hairs of our 
thoſe of the beard and all the reſt of the body. 
Falſe hair is ar horrible impiety. with him, 
and perriwigs muſt. have fallen under the 
fame cenſure, had they been worn in his 
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days: 'tis a cheat upon men, ſays he, and an 
affront to God, fince by wearing it we ac- 
cuſe him of not beſtowing upon us that hair 
which | is fine enough: and when the prieſt, 
in ſome function of his miniſtry, bleſſes a 
woman that wears falſe hair, by laying his 


hand upon her head, he bleſſes not her, but 


another, for the head is not hers. He ap- 
plies the apathy of the Stoics to his Gnoſtic, 
or perfect chriſtian, whom he repreſents as 
ſubject to no paſſions, and inſenſible both of 


bodily pleaſure and pain, as he pretends our 


Saviour was, and his apoſtles were alſo after 
his reſurrection. Chriſt, he ſays, had no oc- 


caſion to eat or drink for the nouriſhment of 


his body; and if he did, it was only that he f 


might not paſs for a ghoſt *. 
© AGREEABLE to the opinion of this father, 
reſpecting the weighty ſubjects of hair, &c. 
was that of St. Cyprian: he ſays, that a woman 
who paints, or colours her hair, corrupts 
and violates the work of God, and is worle, 
merely on that account, than an adultreſs: 
he adds, that it is endeavouring to make God 
a lyar, who has ſaid, Thou canſt not make 
one hair black or white. After having ob- 
ſerved, that our Saviour's hair is faid in the 
Apacalpſe to be as white as wool and as fnow, 
1 a addtefles oy ladies; bs " What, ” fays 
3 BY 


8 * Ibid. e. v. §. 13, el 2 
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he, © do ye abhor grey hairs, and deteſt 
ce thoſe white locks which make you reſem- 
*« ble our Saviour? Pray, are not ſuch of you 
« as are guilty of this afraid that your Maker 
e ſhould not know you again at the reſur- 
erection? and leſt, removing and excluding 


e you from the benefit of his promiſes, he 


* ſhould reprove you with the awful ſternneſs 
« of a cenſor and a judge, ſaying, This is not 
©* my work, nor is it my image? You have 
* polluted your ſkin with deceitful paint, 
and dyed your hair with adulterous colours; 
your face is deſtroyed by fraud, your Gonire 
« is corrupted, and your countenance quite 
* altered. You cannot ſee God, fince you 
have not thoſe eyes which God made you, 
* but thoſe which the devil hath corrupted.” 

ST. Cyprian alſo pretends, that the church 


| ſhould implicitly obey the dictates of biſhops 


choſen with the ordinary formalities, as the 
only way to prevent hereſies: and whoever, 
lays he, diſobeys them, diſobeys God; un- 
leſs any one be ſo raſhly ſacrilegious and diſ- 
tracted, as to imagine, that a biſhop is made 
without the approbation of God, though he 
himſelf has ſaid, that a ſparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without his permiſſion. In 
another place he makes the falvation of the 


people to depend on the validity of the 
8 3 biſhop' 8 
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biſhop's s election, and that upon! his motals! 
Have not the people'then'a fine time of it? 
TERTULLIAN abſolutely condemns al 
war, and every art, employment, profeſſion, 
or commerce, relating to things vhereof the 
pagans could poffibly make any idolatrous 
uſe 7. And Lactuntius thinks all trade, as 
being the effect of avarice, unbecoming that 
contentment and tranquillity, and that con- 
tempt of the world, which ought to Teign in 
the heart of a chriſtian. © He likewiſe di- 
allows the putting money out to intereſt, 
tho! never fo ſmall, which he looks upon as 


a ſort of robbery. This father alſo pretends, | 


that God has abſolutely forbid the taking 
away of any man's life, either judicially,” or 
in war, or in ſelf-defence *, = 

ST. Baſil i is as patient as LaFantius : for 
his opinion 1s, that whoever gives another a 
mortal wound, be the cauſe or provocation 
ever ſo great ar juſt, is guilty of murder; that 
every layman, who defends himſelf againſt 
a robber, ought to be excommunicated, and 
a clergyman depoſed ; for, fays he, all who 
uſe the ſword, ſhall periſh by the ford, ac- 
cording to our Saviour's words, Now, al- 
though theſe fathers have carried this point 


to a manifeſt extreme, yet ſurely mens lives 


are commonly held a great deal too cheap: 


the 
= Ibid. c. viii E. vi, E. ix, 
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the deſtroying them by duelling or unne- 
ceſſary wars is a moſt execrable action; and 
the taking them away for mere robberies 
ſeems unjuſtifiable, and bordering at leaſt 
upon cruelty, Doth not humanity require, 
that only murder, and a few other crimes of 
the moſt malignant and atrocious nature, 
ſhould be puniſhed by death? And would 
not the inflicting this dreadful puniſhment 
for thoſe crimes only be a means greatly to 
deter men from committing them ? But to 
proceed: St. Bapl extends chriſtian patience 
ſo far as to think it unlawful to ſue for one's 
right, and of conſequence utterly condemns 
the lawyers, Theſe opinions he founds upon 
miſtaken texts of ſcripture, making a general 
rule of the literal ſenſe of theſe words: 7 
any man will ſue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke. alſo, He like- 
. wiſe abſolutely forbids all ſwearing upon any 
occaſion *, . Are not many of theſe the very 
principles of the quakers? And yet thoſe 
people, who pay. the higheſt honours to the 
tathers, hold the quakers i in the loweſt de- 
gree of contempt for entertaining the ſame 
notions. 5 

T ERT ULLIAN, before-mentioned, cen- 
ſures thoſe ſeverely, who accept of public 
emplayrogats eſpecially i in courts of juſtice, 
S 4 looking 


pid. c. xi. 
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looking upon it as inconſiſtent with the pro- 
feſſion of a chriſtian to have the leaſt hand in 
condemning or puniſhing any criminal; and 
this, becauſe the purple robe, the prætextaæ, 
trabeæ, laticlavi & faſces, were all originally 
conſecrated to idolatry. He makes all magi- 
ſtrates the collegues of devils, who, he ſays, 
are the magiſtrates of this world *. The 
fathers, tho' they generally chimed in with 
Tertullian till Conftantine's reign, yet then 
readily changed their note, and employed all 
their eloquence to ſhew, that he might be 
the governor of this world, as they called 
him, and a good chriſtian too. 

ST. Chryſo Nom extols Abraham's prudence 
and reſolution in overcoming his jealouſy fo 
far as to expoſe Sarab's chaſtity ; and highly 
commends her good-natured complaiſance 
for her huſband, in ſubmitting to commit 
adultery in order to fave his life. You 
« ſee,” ſays the father, * what a propoſal he 
e ventured to make to her, and how ſhe ac- 
* cepted it. She does not refuſe, or ſhew 
“any manner of reluctance to it, but plays 
her part in the comedy admirably well. 
« * * * Who can ſufficiently praiſe her, 

„ who, after ſo long continence, and in ſo ad- 

* vanced an age, freely conſented to expoſe 
N herſelf to 2 and to deliver her body 
«to 
ia e. v. 
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« to barbarians, in order to fave her huſband's 
„life? ? But perhaps this good woman's 
advanced age, which is computed to have 
been at that time ſixty-five years, might rather 
diminiſh than augment her praiſe; eſpecially 
as many of theſe barbarians doubtleſs were 
young: at leaſt it ſeems, by the following 
lines on the ſtory of Suſanna and the two 
Elders, as tho' our excellent poet, Prior, 
would have thought ſo: 


Fair Suſan did her wif-hede well menteine, 
Alpates aſſaulted ſore by Ietchours tweine : 
Now, and I read aright that auncient ſong, 
Olde were the paramours, the dame full yong. 
Had thilke ſame tale in other guiſe been tolde; 
Had they been yong (pardie) and ſhe been olde; 
_ That, by St. Kit, had wrought much ſorer tryal; 
Full marveillous, I wote, were fwilk denyal *. 


SCF OM: 


Of the abſurd interpretations of ſcripture by 
ſome of the primitive fathers. 


HE foregoing articles in this ſupple- 
ment being drawn to a greater length 

than was at firſt deſigned, this article will 
therefore be contracted into a narrow com- 
pass; 


0 'C xiv, à Poems on ſeveral occaſions, p. 290, 
folio egit. 
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paſs ;' for which reaſon the ſcriptural inter- 
pretations of only two of theſe fathers, will 
be here given: but thoſe ſhall be two of the 
moſt eminent for judgment and learning. 
JUSTIN MARTYR irequently affirms, 
that the gift of expounding the ſcriptures 
was granted to him by the ſpecial grace of 
God; let us ſee what proof he gives of this 
divine gift. Hear,” fays Juſtin, how 
« Chriſt, after he was crucified, fulfilled the 
& ſymbol of the tree of life in, Paradiſe, and 
of all the other things which were to 
« happen afterwards to the righteous. For 
& Moſes was ſent with a rod to redeem his 
te people: with this rod he divided the ſea; 
ce brought water out of the rock; and with 
© a piece of wood made the bitter water 
te ſweet. Jacob alſo with ſticks cauſed his 
e uncle Labar's ſheep to bring forth ſuch 
« 1ambs as were to be his own again, &c.” 
And fo he goes on, in this way of alluſion, 
to apply all the ſticks and pieces of wood in 
the Old Teſtament to the croſs. of Chri/t : 
and purſuing the ſame argument in another 
place, where he is deicribing the fight of the 
Tfraelites with Amalek, he ſays, © that when 
te the ſon of Nun, called Fefus, led the peo- 
< ple on to battle, Meſes employed himſelf 
« in prayer, with his hands ſtretched out in 
& the form of a croſs: that as long as he con- 
e 1 * tinued 
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« tinued in this poſture, Amalek was beaten; 
« but when he remitted any thing of it, his 
* own people ſuffered : and that all this was 
« owing to the power of the croſs: for the 
« Iſraelites did not conquer becauſe Moſes 
Wen ve but becauſe, while the name of 

| fats was at the head of the battle, Moſes 
« was exhibiting the figure of the croſs . 

ORIGEN, ſpeaking of peace-offerings, ſays, 
the fat is the foul of Teſus Chriſt, which is 
the church of his friends, for whom he laid 
down his life. It is therefore probable, that 
when we are here forbid to eat the fat, the 
fame thing is meant, as when our Saviour 
fays, that we ought not to offend one of the 
leaſt of thoſe who believe in him. The 
rump, which'is the extremity of the body, is 

a type of perfection and perſeverance in good 
works. The breaſt, which belonged to the 
prieſt, is an heart full of wiſdom, underſtand. 

ing, and divine knowledge, or rather full of 

God himſelf. The prophet Jeremiab, fore- 
telling the captivity of Babylon, and its con- 
ſequences, ſays in the name of God, © I will 
« ſend for many hunters, and they ſhall hunt 
* them (the Jews) from every mountain, and 
from every hill, and from the holes of the 
* rocks.“ By theſe rocks Origen under- 
lands the Jer rac of the anos je apoſtles, 

i and 
* Dr. Middleton's works, Vol. I. p. 24. 
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and holy angels. And why? Becauſe Jeſu; 
Chriſt is called the rock; and conſequently 
all that imitate him are rocks. But when 
God fays to Moſes, I will put thee in the 
« cleft of the rock, and thou ſhalt fee my 
* back parts, but not my face; what do 
you think is meant by this cleft ? It is the 
coming of Feſus Chriſt, by which we ſee the 
back-fide of God. 

So much for this father's interpretations 
of the Old Teſtament: many ſuch-like might 
be given of the New; but tHe following 

ſingle inſtance may hats ſuffice. 
War our Saviour wrought the miracle 
of the loaves, he commanded the multitude 
to fit down upon the graſs. Would any 
body have thought, if Origen had not told 

them ſo, that Chriſt did this, becauſe I/aiab 
had ſaid, all fleſh is graſs? But this is not all: 
by making the people fit down on the graſs, 
our Saviour ſignified, that we ought to keep 
the fleſh under, and ſubdue the wiſdom of 
it, to be made partakers of the bread which 
he had bleſſed. They were ordered to ſit 
either by hundreds, an hundred being a fa- 
cred number, and conſecrated to God becauſe 
of its unity; or by fifties, fifty being a num- 
ber which is the ſymbol of remiffion, ac- 
cording to the myſtery of the jubilee, which 
was celebrated AE fifty years, or elſe that 


of 


— z —„—⸗ — 
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of the pentecoſt. The twelve baſkets were 
the twelve ſeats, on which the twelve apoſtles 
are to ſit and judge the twelve tribes of 
Iſrael *. 

My author obſerves, that Origen has been 
very ſeverely cenſured by many other fathers 
of the church for theſe abſurd interpretations 
of ſcripture ; but remarks likewiſe, that thoſe 
who have blamed him moſt, namely, St. 
Jerom, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auſtin, St. Hilarius, 
St. Ambroſe, and St. Gregory, have frequently 
fallen into the ſame error they condemn in 
him, 

Bu T if Origen allegorized ſundry parts of 
ſcripture, which ought to be taken only in 
a literal ſenſe, it is certain he underſtood 
ſome according to the letter, which ſhould 
have been figuratively interpreted. For miſ- 
taking the text, Luke xii. 22. Take no 
* thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat, 
* neither for the body, what ye ſhall put 
 * on;” he, as Euſebius informs us, had but 


one coat, went bare-footed, and neglected to 


provide for the morrow. And what was {till 
more unfortunate, this poor man ſo ill ap- 
prehended that paſſage in the nineteenth 
chapter and twelfth verſe of St. Matthew, 


* There be eunuchs, which have made them- 
| 1 ſelves 
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« ſelves eunnchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
« ſake,” that he actually deprived himſelf of 
his virility s. 

Ir to theſe few ſpecimens of — erroneous 
doctrines, ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and be- 
lief of falſe miracles inculcated by divers of 
the primitive ' fathers, and the whimſical 
opinions entertained by them, and their ab- 
ſurd interpretations of ſcripture, we add their 
teaching, and when they had power, prac- 
tiſing per ſecution, we ſhall then plainly ſee 
what manner of men they were . It has 
been already ſhewn what violent perſecutors 
ſeveral of them, particularly the ſaints Atba- 
naſius, Chryſoſtom, Cyril, &c. evidently appear 
to have been: and Mr. Barbeyrac ſays of St. 
Auſtin, and proves it from that ſaint's own 
works, that he openly declared for force in 
matters of religion and conſcience. This 
author ſtyles him the grand patriarch of 
chriſtian perſecutors, as being the firſt that 
ever directly juſtified perſecution, and the au- 
thor of all the ſophiſms which have ſince been 
made uſe of to vindicate a principle which is 
contrary to all the dictates of good ſenſe, to 


natural 

E Hiſt, Eccl. lib. vi. cap. iii & viii. | 

d For-a further account of the, erroneous doctrines 

held, and the abſurd interpretations of ſcripture given 

by the fathers, ſee the learned Dr. Jhitby's Diſſertatio 

de ſcripturarum interpretations ſecundum patrum commen- 
tarios, c. 
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natural equity, to charity, to good policy, 
and to the ſpirit of the goſpel. Surely the 
judicious M. Barbeyrac had great reaſon to 
ſay of the fathers, I Dieu ne Plaife que nous 
prenions de tels docteurs pour nos maitres & 
nos guides en matiere de morale! 

Ir is eaſy to perceive what effects the 
ſtudying the works of theſe men, and paying 
the moſt extreme veneration to them, muſt 
have upon Romiſb eccleſiaſtics, and others 


who are equally devoted to them. That by 


papiſts theſe ſaints ſhould be eſteemed as 8 


oracles, is not to be wondered at: they have 
taught much of the nonſenſe, and many of 
the ſuperſtitious ceremonies and abominable 
doctrines, with which the Romiſh church 
ſo exceedingly abounds: but that many pro- 
teſtants ſhould regard them with the ſame 
reverence, is not a little to be admired at and 
regretted; for this muſt tend greatly to intto- 
duce or eſtabliſh, among proteſtants, the ridi- 
culous deluſions, and nonſenſical and perni- 
cious doctrines, entertained and taught by 
theſe weak or defigning men. And accord- 
ingly we ſee in fact, that thoſe proteſtants 
who have been the moſt zealouſly attached to 
the fathers, and have pleaded in the ſtrongeſt 
manner for a blind ſubmiſſion to their au- 
ny; Faye en been the moſt inclined 

ne 


1 Thaith de la morale des beres de PEgliſe, c. xvi. F. 29. 
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to ſuperſtition, to unintelligible doctrines, 
and to the wicked practice of perſecution. 


' — 


— — — — 


SECTION Vl. 


Of ridiculous and indecent queſtions which are 
, common in ſchool-arvinity. 


T. Thomas Aquinas, commonly called the 
angelic doctor, and eagle of divines, 
among many other queſtions propoſes the 
following: Quare Chriſlus non fuerit ber- 
mapbroditus? Quare non aſſumpſit fæmineum 
ſexum? Utrum ſancti reſurgent cum inteſtinis? 
Utrum Chriſius cum felle & ipfius receptaculp 
A mortuis ſurrexerit? Utrum efſent excrementa 
in paradiſe ? 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, who was 
Aquinas's maſter, employs no fewer than 
_ twenty-four chapters in diſcuſſing the fol- 
lowing queſtions, which ſtill afford great 
matter of debate to ſchool-divines, via. Whe- 
ther the angel Gabriel appeared to the virgin 
Mary in the ſhape of a ſerpent, of a dove, of 
a man, or of a woman? Did he ſeem to be 
young or old ? In what dreſs was he? Was 
his garment white or of two colours? Was 
his linen clean or foul? When did he ap- 

* | pear? 
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pear ? In the morning, at noon, or in the 
evening? What was the colour of the virgin 
Mary's hair? Was ſhe acquainted with the 
mechanic and liberal arts? Had ſhe any fkill 
in grammar, rhetoric, logic, muſi ic, aſtro- 
nomy, Gc? 
Sr. Antonine, another ſchool - man of great 
note, propoſes the following queſtions: 
Utrum fi Dei para fuiſſet vir, potuiſſet efſe na- 
turalis parens Chriſti? Utrum Marta gravida 
ſedente, Chriftus ſederet, atque ipſa cubante, 
cubaret, &c ? 

To theſe may be added ſome queſtions, 
frequently treated of by modern ſcholaſtic di- 
vines, which are at leaſt as impertinent, and 
ſtill more indecent, than any of the former, 
wiz, Utrum ſemen Chriſti potuerit generare ? 
Utrum Verbum potuit bhypoſtaticè uniri na- 
ture irrationali, puta equi, aſini, &c? Utrum 
ßotuit uniri hi poſtaticè nature diaboliee, na- 
tire humane damnate, peccato, &c? In quo 
caſi vere efſent he propoſitiones, Deus eft equus, 
ofmus, diabolus, damnatus, peccatum,& ? Utrun 


1 2 Fefurgenido * it preputium * ; [i 


Porro 


* « The Bo 1 Fl to obſerve, that St. Brigit, 
in her Revelations, book the ſixth, faith the virgin Mary 
told her, that a little before her aſſumption ſhe committed 


the ſacred foreſkin to the care of St. ohn. This: pre- 


cious relique is now kept in the church of St. Fohn Late- 


ran at Rome, and yearly N in ve week to public 
. | -.. adoration, 
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porro reſumpſit, quo 22 „ quove modo fervatur 


in terris ? 
So much for impertinent and indecent 
queſtions in ſchool-divinity : indeed ſeveral 


of them are ſo indecent, that I chuſe to leave 
the Latin veil over them, 


ä — 


8 BO TI. 


Inflances of the rankeſt enthuſiaſm miſlaken fir 
the pureſt and moſt acceptable religion, and 


the higheſt flights of maaneſs for the trust 


devotion. 
T would be eaſy to fill volumes with theſe 
from the Romiſb and other myſtical 


writers; but a few examples only will be here 
ſelected; 
adotation; Nevertheleſs, cardinal Tolet faith, it was 
ſtolen from that church, and carried to Calcata in 7taly, 
where great miracles were wrought by it. Ferrandus 
tells us, that Germany, Flanders, . and France, 
all boaſt the poſſeſſion of it. Rofwayd ſays, it has been 
at Antwerp for almoſt five hundred years, and in con- 
firmation thereof pleads the teſtimonies of the popes 
Eugenius and Clement VIII. Symphorianus Campegius 
ſaith, that it is at Anicium in France, together with Aaron's 
mitre. Others affirm, that it was carried by an angel to 


. Charles the great, who depoſited it at Aix la Chapelle, 


where, and likewiſe at all the above-mentioned places, 
the ſame worſhip is given to it. Pope Innocent III, not- 
withſtanding his pretence to infallibility, thought it fit 
that ſo weighty a cauſe ſhould be left to God himſelf to 
determine, See a ſecond Diſcourſe, e by Dr. Stil. 


lingfleet, p. 479, t 4 J bi 
io? _— Literaria, vol. II. p. 531, 5 32. 
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ſelectedʒ and firſt, from Exphcationdes Maximes 
des Saints, &c. by the celebrated M. Fenelon, 
archbiſhop of Cambray, tranſlated into Engliſb. 

« The purity of love” (the love of God) 


« conſiſts,” ſays St. Francis of Sales, © in not 


« willing any thing for one's ſelf, in regard- 
* ing nothing but the good pleaſure of God, 
« for which one would be ready to prefer 
« eternal torments to glory,” The ſame 
faint faith, © Should he know that his dam- 
nation were a little more pleaſing to God 
« than his ſalvation, he would leave his ſal- 
„vation, and run to his damnation.” In 


another place, —“ I have almoſt no defires ; 


« but if I was to be born again, I would UE: 
none at all. If God ſhould come to me, 
« ] ſhould go to him alſo: if he would not 
come to me, I ſhould hold ſtill and not go 


to him.” The archbiſhop tells us, that 
the other ſaints of the laſt ages, who are 


« approved: by the whole church, are full of 


© luch and the like expreſſions, which may 
© be all reduced to this, that one hath no 
* longer any ſelf and intereſted deſire, neither 
about merit, perfection, nor eternal hap- 


pineſs. Thus to ſpeak,” * ſays he, is to 
leave no equĩvocation in ſo nice a matter; 
4e * * ”tis-.to ſpeak as all the fathers; ll 


* the chief: doctors of the a and all 
« myſtical aints dee ARE BINS nN 
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e A p1sINTERESTED foul,” ſays St. Francis, 


& loves not the virtues, becauſe they are hand- 
* ſome and pure, nor becauſe they are worthy 
et to be beloved, or as beautifying and per- 
c fecting thoſe who practiſe them, or becauſe 
ce they are meritorious and prepare men for 
an eternal reward; but only becauſe they 
* are the will of God.“ 

TRE ſpiritual wedding,” ſays M. Fenelon, 
te uniteth immediately the bride to the bride- 
* groom, eſſence to eſſence, ſubſtance to ſub- 
« ſtance; that is to ſay, will to will, by that 
* entirely pure love ſo often mentioned, 


© Then God and the ſoul make no more 


* but one and the ſame ſpirit, as the bride 
te and the bridegroom in marriage are made 
but one fleſh, 1 015 
LE us next Bear St. Auſtin: O love of 
6e ſweetneſs, ſays he, O ſweetneſs of love, 
<* that doſt not torment, but delight, that 
« Joſt always burn, and art never extinct! 
© {weet Chriſt, good Jeſus, my God, my love, 
© kindle me all over with thy fire, with the 
* love. of thee, with thy ſweetneſs, thy joy, 
thy pleaſure and concupiſcence, that being 
© all full of the ſweetneſs of thy love, all on 
e fire with the flame of thy charity, I may 
love. thee, my God, with my whole heart, 
* and; withlall the power of my in ward parts, 
lotis medullis ypræcordiorum mrurum, in the 
A * 8 1 dbFriginal) 
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original) having thee in my heart, in my 
mouth, and before my eyes always and 
« every Where.” Again, O banquet of 
« Joye, heavenly ſweet, let my bowels be re- 
« freſhed by thee, my inward parts overflow 
with the nectar of thy love n.“ In the 
fame, or a ſtill higher and more luſcious 
ſtrain, ſays Thomas d Kempis ,. “ My deareſt 
„Lord, when ſhall I enjoy and talk with 
te thee alone, in language ſoft and tender, 
te ſweet and charming, as the unreſerved re- 
© tirements and endearing whiſpers of the 
©* moſt paſſionate lovers?“ 

TxzsE enthuſiaſtic rants, however extatic, 
are in ſome degree intelligible : but the fol- 
lowing prayer, ſeems ſo profoundly myſtical, 
as to be beyond all meaning or comprehen- 
ſion, and exactly to anſwer what Antony the 
hermit uſed to ſay; * A prayer is not per- 
« fect, when the votary underſtands either 
te that or himſelf.” Nevertheleſs it is by Mr. 
Greſſy, a noted popiſh writer, deſcribed as 
te the moſt ſublime and moſt purely divine 
< prayer, exerciſed by Hierotheus a diſciple of 
the apoſtles.” And thus he begins: © O 
* thou ſupereſſential Trinity, above all no- 
* tion of Deity and goodneſs! O thou go- 
| T 3 e vernor 

= St. Auſtin's Medit. tranſlated by Stanhope, p. 258. 

„ Tranſlated by Stanhope, p. 325. See Philemon to 


Thydafpes, relating a converſation with 1 ow. 
the ſubject of falſe religion. 
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« yernor of the divine wiſdom of chriſtians, 
te direct us to the moſt unknown, moſt clear, 


I 
« andmoſt ſupreme heightof myſtical oracles; a 
« in which the ſimple, abſolute, and un- por 
* changeable myſteries of divinity are hidden, not 
* by the over-ſhining darkneſs of a teaching wat 
* filence, diſcovering the moſt glorious light Th 
* in the moſt profound obſcurity, and over- wil 
« filling the blindeſt minds with the moft {he 
< beautiful beams, in that which can neither ey 
<« be felt or ſeen *.”” Much more of the ſame ne 
kind of ſupereſſential nonſenſe follows; but pe 
this may ſuffice to give the reader a taſte of de 
myſtical divinity, ſo much in vogue with fr 
many, even in our time. 0 
ST. Tereſa, who founded an order of nuns, F 
and whoſe ſanctity is at this day in high re- q 
putation among Roman Catholics, wrote her X 
own life in Spaniſh, which has been tranſlated { 


into our language by an Engliſb Jeſuit : we 
will, for the edification of the reader, make 
a few extracts from it. In ſome of her rap- 
if tures ſhe ſpeaks of God's carrying away her 
foul, and almoſt ordinarily her head alſo after 
| her, ſo that ſhe could not detain it, and ſome- 
| times her whole body, lifting it up. In this 
I Nate, ſhe ſaith, the ſoul is ingulfed, or to ſay 
t] . better, our Lord is ingulted in her. She had 
1 viſions 0 frequently, i in one of which ſhe 


faw 


Ye Stillingfleat s anſwer to Gu 8, Cc. from e ae 
11 my/tica Theol. cap. i. | | 
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{aw only the hands of CBriſt, and in another 
his divine countenance; and afterwards ſhe 
faw him altogether, but not with her cor- 
poral eyes ; yet ſhe ſatisfied herſelf, it could 
not be imagination only, becauſe the beauty 
was ſo great, as to exceed her imagination. 
This viſion of the beauty of Chriſt continued 
with her for two years and a half, in which 


ſhe had a great defire to fee the colour of his 


eyes, and what bigneſs they were of, but 
never could obtain that favour, When ſome 
perſons told her theſe were deluſions of the 
devil, and adviſed her to croſs herſelf when 
ſhe ſaw a viſion, ſhe choſe rather to hold a 
croſs in her hand, which Chriſt took in his, 
and gave it her again with four precious 
ſtones; and upon them were engraved the five 
wounds, which no body could ſee but her- 
ſelf. Afterwards ſhe had a viſion of angels, 
and clearly diſcerned the celeſtial hierarchy; 
but ſhe ſuppoſed one of thoſe ſhe ſaw to be a 
ſeraphim, who pierced her heart with a fiery 
dart, and when he pulled it out again, it left 


her wholly inflamed with great love to God, 


but under exceſſive pain, which yet cauſed 
ſuch exquiſite pleaſure, that ſhe could not 
deſire to have it removed. 


IN another place this faint helps us to ac- 


count for all her viſions, raptures, extaſies, 


&c, by telling us, that ſhe was, at times, in 
T 4 ſo 
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ſo great torment, that thoſe about her were 
afraid ſhe would have gone mad; that ſhe 
could take no reſt neither day nor night, but 
was continually oppreſſed with a molt pro- 
found melancholy. 

In the life of St. Mary Magaelene of Pazz;, 
printed at Paris in 1670, and ſince tranſlated 
into Engliſh, we have, among many other 
inſtances of devotional madneſs, the fol- 
lowing: 

SOON after ſhe became a nun, which was 
in the ſeventeenth year of her age, being in 
an extaſy, a voice was diſtinctly heard, which 
ſpake to her theſe words: . Crafting die nibil 
&« guſtabis, niſi panem et aquam : et ſi hoc non 
&« facies, retraham abs te oculos meos, i. e. Thou 
© ſhalt taſte nothing to-morrow but bread 
* and water; and if thou doeſt otherwiſe, I 
e will withdraw my eyes from thee. The 
* faint anſwered, Non moriar ſed vivam, et 
e adimplebo opera tua, i. e. I ſhall not die, 
te but live, and fulfil thy works. The zeal 


of her huſband (Feſus Chriſt) advanced 


te further in the deſign he had to render her 
te perfectly conformable to himſelf : for * * 


bas ſhe was attending the nuns in the. refec- 


te tory, the Spirit of God threw her ypon the 


* ground into an extaſy, out of which ſhe 


« being recovered, after many diſcourſes moſt 
highly ſpiritual, ſhe untied her ſhoes and 
« ſtockings 
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« ſtockings before all the nuns, and threw 
« them upon the ground, and with great 
« fierceneſs ran into her chamber, and got 
te up all the furniture, except a crucifix, two 
boards to lie upon, with a coverlet and 
« pillow:“ ſhe then put on the oldeſt and 
worſt habit ſhe could find in the convent; 
te and went ſtrait to the church, where the 
« ang aloud, in the way of thankſgiving, 
« To Deum laudamus.” 
A YEAR after her religious profeſſion; 
there was repreſented to her mind a hor- 


_ *rible and dreadful place, full of devils. of 


% monſtrqus ſhapes. # * A voice ſpake to 
« her inwardly, that ſhe ſhould be thrown 
in there, and abandoned to the fury of 
e thoſe monſters of hell for five years :” 
accordingly, during that whole time, ſhe 
ſuffered the moſt extreme agonies, faintings, 
deſolations, inward pains, and anguiſh of 


mind, Five furious devils attacked her : 


the firſt tempted her with blaſphemy and 
« ſumption ; the third. with, gluttony; the 


fourth with laſciviouſneſs; and the fifth 


de with deſpair.” 
© SOMETIMES ſhe contend whole 4 5 


« without receiving any nouriſhment beſides 


ce what ſhe had from the holy euchariſt? 


K * Shegirt herſelf with a large girdle, pointed 


« with 
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« with iron: * * * ſhe uſed ſharp whips | 
*« with chains of iron, even to effufion of 
tc blood. One time, when ſhe was aſſaulted 
« by the devil Aſmodæus, ſhe rolled herſelf 

e all naked upon faggots of thorn.” 

Ar the expiration of five years ſhe got 
<« out of this gulph, and ſeemed to paſs from 
tc purgatory to a delicious paradiſe.” Among 
many other extraordinary favours, her divine 
huſband (Teſs Chriſi) “ gave her his own 
< heart in the preſence of St. Angel, a martyr 
& of her order, and of St. Catharine of Sienna. 7 
© He alſo honoured her with the noble qua- 

_ «ity of his ſpouſe, placing a crown of thorns 
<* upon her head, and imprinting the ſacred 
« ſigmata or wounds upon her feet, hands, 
« and fide.” “ 

IN another extaſy, which continued fix 
* and twenty hours, * * * ſhe felt in her 
„ body a lively image of all our Saviour's 
< paſſion, [imitating it, * * * as if ſhe had 
« followed him ſtep by ſtep. She ſeemed 
« firſt to enter into the garden of Olives, 

* where ſhe felt the agonies of his deadly 
« ſorrow; from which place, as if loaded with 
« irons, and bound with- cords, ſhe paſſed 
«© through the cloiſters, as he paſſed through 

3 « the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, appearing before 
| if ee the tribunals of Annas, Caiaphas, and Plate. 

ſ\ « She was tied to a pillar and cruelly whipt, 

| | « crowned 
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« crowned with thorns, ſhewn to the people, 
« and then loaded with a croſs; and thus 
going to the oratory, * * and there lying 
« down with her back upon the ground, 
« the ſtretched out her feet and hands, that 
te they might be nailed to the croſs: and 
« after half an hour of filence, raiſing herſelf 
e upon her feet, all ſtiff as ſhe was, without 
*« bending arms or legs, and throwing herſelf 
« with her back againſt the wall, ſhe pro- 
« nounced diſtinctly the ſeven words of our 
« Saviour upon the croſs. ' To thoſe—All is 
« finiſhed, —ſhe added, Now is the work of 


© redemption compleated. The work of 


« the comunication of thy ſufferings is con- 
e ſummated. The work of our re- union is 
* finiſhed in me. In fine, pronouncing thoſe 
* laſt words of the holy evangeliſt, —and 
© having bowed his head, he gave up the 
* ohoſt ; ſhe was about to fall to the ground 


< with great impetuoſity, if the nuns, who 
<« were preſent, had not received her in their 


* arms, Upon her coming out of this ex- 


© taſy, ſhe appeared beautiful as an angel of 


heaven, and ſeemed to participate of the 
* reforre@ion of her Saviour, as well as of 
« his croſs, * * x 


« Ip the had a good ſhare of the dolours 


of the paſſion of Jeſus Chrift,” ſays my au- 


ba * ſhe had no leſs of the lights of his 
| . glory, 
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e glory, and of the ſplendors of his eternal 
e generation. Three nights ſucceſſively ſhe 
tc Was admitted to the cabinet of the moſt 
« holy Trinity, and ſaw things which may 

© be taſted by the favour of the gift of wif 
e dom, but cannot be explained by words. 
« * ** In the year 1 592, ſhe had private 
* and familiar entertainments with the firſt 
cc perſon of the moſt holy Trinaty, * * * 
ce All theſe graces and divine communica- 
© tions kindled in her breaſt the fire of love, 
* ſo ardent and ſo vigorous, that ſhe cried 
tt out oftentimes, O love! I can no longer 


(© ſupport thy flames. O love ! re-enter into 


te thyſelf: my heart is not capable to con- 
« tain and ſupport thee, And it was ne- 
ce ceſſary that ſhe ſhould fetch a baſon of 
* cold water to put her arms in, and to 
pour it upon her breaſt, in order to cool 
< herſelf.” 

Wu Ar ailed theſe poor creatures, is ſuffi- 
ciently apparent; their miſerable condition 


is one of the bleſſed effects of confining poor 


girls in nunneries: but that perſons not dif- 
tracted ſhould repreſent the rankeſt enthu- 
fiaſm as the pureſt and moſt acceptable re- 
ligion, and the higheſt flights of madneſs 
as the trueſt devotion, is not ſo eaſily ac- 
counted for. However, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that when men are brought up to 


I « profeſs, 


— 


{> 
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profeſs, and more eſpecially to teach and pro- 
pagate 2 nonſenſieal, fanatical;- deceitful, 
and perſecuting religion, they cannot be 
more effectually orepyred for it, than by 
reading the romantic lives and lying. le- 
gends of theſe ſaints with much devotion, 
believing the miracles pretended to be 
wrought by them, ſtudying ſchool-divinity, 
and paying the utrhoſt veneration to the 
works of the fathers, 
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Dy the foregoing accounts of religious 

cruelty, particularly in Eſſay the third, 

it. evidently appears, that eccleſiaſtics have 

been the grand incendiaries, who conſtantly 

lighted up the flames of perſecution among 
chriſtians ; this truth is abundantly con- 

— firmed 
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firmed by hiſtory and experience. Many of 
thoſe who pretended to devote themſelves 
entirely to the ſervice of religion, have made 
what they call the houſe of God, a den of 
robbers and murderers : they have pillaged 
and deſtroyed the people, laid wealthy cities 
waſte, and turned fruitful countries into 
frightful deſerts, 

PRINCES and magiſtrates have indeed, 
contrary to all rules of good ſenſe, true policy, 
humanity, and religion, been frequently per- 
ſuaded, and, with ſhame may it be ſpoken, 
compelled to aſſiſt in plaguing, tormenting, 
and deſtroying the ſubjects of the former, 
the fellow-citizens of the latter, and the fel- 
low-creatures and fellow-chriſtians of both. 
What pity it is princes and magiſtrates ſhould 
not ſee, that in this wicked, this diabolical 
work of perſecution, they are but the tools, 
— the mere tools of vile, rapacious, and 
mercileſs prieſts } 

WraT motives have induced church-men 
to act ſo barbarous a part; by what means 
they are become ſo extremely numerous, 
and have gained ſuch a great aſcendency in 
the chriſtian world; and what hath effectu- 
ally enabled them to tyrannize and perſecute 
in the moſt outrageous manner, have in the 
foregoing Eſſay pretty clearly appeared: but 


we ſhall here take a more full and diſtinet 
vier 
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view of theſe particulars, in hope that this 
may lead to a diſcovery of ſome remedies for 
ſo terrible and deſtructive an evil, as perſecu. 
tion on account of religion certainly is. 

Bur before we procted, it may be proper 
to take notice, that as the Romiſh clergy have 
eminently diftinguiſhed themſelves in thi 
unchriſtian practice, what ſhall be further 
faid on that head will principally relate to 
them. 

RxspEC TIN G theſe mens motives to per- 
fecution, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the pre- 
tended from the real. 

Tur pretended, are great good-will to 
whom this cannot perſuade, to come into 
their church, and to think, believe, and 
practiſe alike in religion, (a hopeful project 
indeed) and by this means to render them 
acceptable to God, and promote their fal- 
vation. 

'T1s difficult to ſay, whether this ſcheme 
15 more fooliſh and abſurd, or tyrannical and 
wicked, 

_ Can any thing be more fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd, than to ſuppoſe it practicable that all 
men ſhould be brought to think alike on 
points ſo abſtruſe and hard to be underſtood, 
as many of thoſe relating to religion are in- 


duſtriouſly rendered, aud generally acknow- 
ledged 


co 
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ledged to be? Or, if that were poſſible, is 
force a likely method to effect it? Doth not 
compulſion, in almoſt all caſes, create aver- 
ſion? Violence may, and often does, make 
men hypocrites; but did it ever render one 
man a ſincere convert? And are hypocriſy 
and inſincerity acceptable to God? 

BEsI DES, are mens opinions and ſenti- 
ments to be altered, and their minds in- 
formed by torturing their bodies? Let us fee 
how admirably well theſe means are adapted 
to the end, If a man doubts or diſbelieves 
an article of faith which the church hath 
thought fit to eſtabliſh, caſt him into a horrid, 
dark, and noiſome dungeon, that may en- 
lighten his mind. But if this ſhould not 
anſwer the purpoſe, lay him upon a rack; 
and to improve his underſtanding, diflocate 
his joints; and to bring him to believe aright, 
ſtrain every nerve, and make him feel the 
moſt exquiſite pain. If this doth not ſuc- 
ceed, and he ſtill continues an unbeliever, in 
great compaſſion to his body and ſoul, put 
him to the moſt cruel death, and by that 
means effectually prevent all poſſibility of 
his converſion, and, as the contrivers of this 
ſcheme, the murderers themſelves ſay will 
be his fate, precipitate him into everlaſting 
torments. | 
U As 


. 
5 
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As theſe pretended methods of convincing 
the underſtanding by tormenting the body, 
and propagating religion by the deſtruction 
of mankind, are in the higheſt degree fooliſh 
and abſurd, ſo are they equally tyrannical 
and wicked. 3 

THERE are certain natural rights and pri- 


vileges which it is impoſſible to take from 
men without depriving them of their lives: 


two of the principal of theſe are, thinking 
for themſelves in matters of religion, and in- 


wardly on this ſubject, whatever they may 


be obliged outwardly to do, following the 
dictates of their own conſciences. It ſome 
men think others are miſtaken or erroneous 
in theſe points, it is a kind and charitable 
part to endeavour, by counſel, argument, and 
perſuaſion, to ſet them right, But all at- 
tempts to force theſe privileges from men 
are abſurd, becauſe impoſſible, — tyrannical, 
becauſe unjuſt. 

To put men in priſon merely on account 
of their religious belief or perſuaſion is a great 
oppreſſion, and, properly ſpeaking, falſe im- 
priſonment: to fine them, or take away theit 
eſtates for that cauſe, is robbery: to put them 
to death for not acting againſt their con- 
ſciences is murder. Can any thing be more 
wicked? Is it not then hard to determine, 

| | whether 
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whether the folly and abſurdity, or tyranny 
and wickedneſs of perſecution on account of 
religion are greater? 

THAT good-will to mankind, or their be- 
nefit in this world or the next, are the real 
motives to ſo unjuſt and cruel a practice, is 
the higheſt degree of impudence to pretend; 
and certainly muſt be too groſs a deceit to 
obtain any credit but with bigots or enthu- 
ſiaſts, fools or madmen. It being evident 
then that theſe are no other than pretended 
motives, what are the real ? 

AN inhuman temper, with a combination 
of the worſt of mens paſſions, particularly 
malice, envy, covetouſneſs, pride, ambition, a 
deſire to domineer and tyrannize over others; 
to which are ſometimes added bigotry and 
enthuſiaſm: theſe are the real incentives to 
perſecution, and when joined with a large 
meaſure of hypocriſy, complete the character 
of a perſecutor. 

THAT the moſt furious perſecutors are 
oftentimes the moſt conſummate hypocrites, 
is evident; for many of them have no reli- 
gion: witneſs, numbers of the Romiſh ciergy, 
including popes, cardinals, and inquiſitors, 
who ſtand in the firſt rank of this wicked 
tribe. The ſaying of pope Leo X, in a merry 
humour, to cardinal Bembo, is well known: 


1 nobis profuit hac fabula de Chriſto? 
7 U 2 ſaid 
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faid this prince of perſecutors, and pretended 
vicar of Chrift. 


SECTION II. 
1 8 it is evident then, firſt, that eccleſi- 


aſtics have always been the grand pro- 
moters and inſtruments of perſecution among 
chriſtians; ſecondly, what their real motives 


to it are; we come, thirdly, to take a view 


by what means church - men are become ſo 
extremely numerous, and have gained ſo 
great an influence and aſcendency in the 
chriſtian world. | 


To ſee this in a clear light, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that the doctrines of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſh- 
ments, are much more explicitly taught and 
generally believed among chriſtians, than 
they had been by Jews or Gentiles, eſpecially 
the latter, who were left either to uncertain 
tradition, or their own vague apprehenfions, 
to form the beſt judgments they could on 
theſe important, tho' obſcure ſubje&s. But 
when immortality was revealed and brought 
ro light by the goſpel, and a conſiderable 
part of mankind came firmly to believe, that 
they ſhould after this life be for ever happy 

or 
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or for ever miſerable, this begot, as well it 
might, great anxiety in all orders and degrees 
of believers : then the cry of the ignorant, to 
thoſe who they thought or imagined knew 
more than themſelves, was, Men and brethren, 
what ſhall we do to be ſaved? What an ex- 
cellent opportunity was this to have incul- 
cated, that the preſent world was a place of 
probation only ; that if men practiſed tempe- 
rance, juſtice, and charity, lived in peace and 
love with one another, improved their minds 
and underſtandings according to the beſt of 
their capacities by reflection and contempla- 
tion, and worſhipped God in ſpirit and in 
truth, that they could not fail of being happy 
hereafter; but if they lived in wickedneſs or 
ſenſuality like the beaſts, like the beaſts they 


| ſhould periſh ? 


SOMETHING of this kind was indeed 
mentioned, and the practice of theſe duties 
recommended: but inſtead of laying the 
greateſt ſtreſs on ſuch a rational and truly 
beneficial religion, a certain ſet of cunning, 
and it may be juſtly added, wicked men, in- 
vented the moſt improbable tales, and the 
moſt incomprehenſible doctrines, which were 
to be believed on pain of damnation: the 
more improbable and the more incompre- 
henſible the better, the greater is then the 


Rent of believing. To theſe they added a 
U:3 multitude 
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multitude of rites, ceremonies, and ſpiritual 
catholicons, of which as they only are the 


contrivers, preparers, and diſpenſers, ſo they 


only reap any profit from them. 

THESE fables, tricks, and cheats, moſtly 
took their riſe in times of great ignorance 
and bigotry ; times always prolific of credu- 
lity and ſuperſtition. Then were chriſtians 
taught to believe a purgatory; but at the ſame 
time taught alſo, that if they would be ge- 
nerous to the church, and pay for a ſufficient 
number of maſſes, their own ſouls, or thoſe 
of their relations and friends, or any others 
they beſtowed this favour upon, might be 
ſoon redeemed from the pains of it. Then 
were men made to believe, that it was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary they ſhould confeſs their fins 
to ſome of their fellow-creatures and fellow- 


finners, who had power to grant indulgences 
and pardons; and that God had given to one 
of theſe poor creatures, or to a number of 
them called the church, the keys of heaven; 


te and whoſoever he or they ſhall bind on 


* earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, and who- 
te {ever he or they ſhall looſe on earth, 
& hall be looſed in heaven.” And to fill 
up the meaſure of arrogance, impudence, 
and impiety in prieſts, and of. folly and cre- 


dulity in the laity, the former invented a re- 


ligious abſurdity and forgery, already men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, beyond what any of the heathen had 
ever practiſed, or the world before ever con- 
ceived : —that they, the prieſts, could and 
did, whenever they pleaſed, make God Al- 
mighty the great Creator of the univerſe, 
ſwallow him themſelyes, and give him to 
the people to eat. And that prieſts might 
appear to be of the greateſt uſe and conſe- 
quence to mankind, and by that means ob- 
tain the utmoſt influence and aſcendency 
over them, it was pretended and inculcated 
by theſe men, that unleſs the good intention 
of the prieſt accompanied this heavenly 
morſe], it would be of no benefit to the 
aher : 

As theſe opinions, if believed, as unhappily 
they were by multitudes, muſt ſubject the 
laity to be entirely dependent on the clergy 
in matters appertaining to eternal ſalvation *; 

U4q4 fo 

If any perſons ſhould doubt whether this abſurd doc- 
_ trine, relating to the intention of the prieſt being neceſſary 
to the good effect of the ſacrament, is really taught by 
the church of Rome, they need but conſult M. Du Pin's 
Hliſtoire du Concile de Trente, tome I. p. 156; where it 
plainly appears, that this article was eſtabliſhed both by 
the councils of Florence and Trent, However, it is ad- 
mitted, that M. Du Pin, and ſome other ſenſible Roman 
Citholics, eſpecially Frenchmen, have diſſented from this 
Opinion, 


The Milſcovites are taught to believe, wk won 


they die, in order for their admittance into heaven, they 
| mult 
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fo this dependency, with the riches, honours, 
and dignities acquired by eccleſiaſtics, could 
not well fail of rendering them in the higheſt 
degree proud and inſolent. A prieſt might 
well ſay to a grandee of the firſt rank, as 
Voltaire informs us a Jeſuit, who was con- 


feſſor to a queen of Spain, did to the duke 


of Lerme: Cejt vous qui me deveæ du reſpect, 
puiſque j ai tous les jours votre Dieu dans mes 
mains, et votre reine d mes pieds*: i. e. Tis 
* you who ought to pay me reverence, ſince 
“ have every day your God in my hands, 
* and your queen at my feet.” And can 

we 


muſt take with them a certificate ſigned and ſealed by 
the patriarch or by a biſhop. Accordingly, when a de- 
ceaſed perſon is to be buried, a heavenly paſſport, as they 
call it, drawn up in the following terms, is put between 
his fingers: We N. N. biſhop and prieſt, do by theſe 
preſents publicly acknowledge and atteſt, that this per- 
ſon hath lived with us as a good and true chriſtian and 


Greek, And foraſmuch as he has committed fins, he 


hath confeſſed, and received abſolution and the holy ſa- 
crament for the remiſſion of thoſe ſins. He hath alſo 
rendered true worſhip to God and his ſaints, and he has 
faſted and prayed after a proper manner. He hath alſo 


conſtantly behaved well to me his confeſſor, ſo that I 
have granted him a full pardon of all his faults. We 


have therefore given him this certificate, to deliver to St. 
Peter and other ſaints, in order that by this means he 
may, without any hindrance, be admitted into the gate of 
everlaſting glory. La Religion Ancienne et Moderne des 
Moſcovites, p. 139. 

Le Stecle de Louts XIV. T. I. p. 143. 
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we wonder, ſince every petty prieſt was thus 
exalted, that a biſhop ſhould ſend word to an 
empreſs, © that he would not pay her a viſit, 
« pnleſs ſhe would promiſe to how down 
« before him and receive his bleſſing, and 
«then to ſtand up, whilſt he fat, till he 
« ſhould give her leave to fit down*?” Or 
that it ſhould be declared, * and repeated 
« gyer and over, leſt chriſtians ſhould chance 
* to forget it, by the apoſtolical conſtitu- 
„tions, (which were probably epiſcopal 
forgeries) ** that a biſhop is a God, a God 
* upon earth, and a king, and infinitely ſu- 
© perior to a king, and ruler over rulers and 
„kings, Sc? Or that a pope ſhould 
alert, that “all men were to be judged by 
* him, but himſelf by no man; that the 
e greateſt monarchs were his ſlaves and 
„ vaſſals, and he king of kings, monarch of 
c the world, ſole lord and governor both in 
« ſpirituals and temporals; that he was ap- 
e pointed prince over all nations and king- 
* doms ; that his power excelled all powers; 
* that it was neceſſary to ſalvation for every 
human creature to be ſubject to him?“ 
As bigh flights as theſe be, they are exceeded 
by Alanus de Rupe, a Dominican monk, who 
| ſcruples 
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ſcruples not to raiſe the power of a ptieſt 
above that of God himſelf; alledging, that 
God ſpent a whole week in creating the 
world, and diſpoſing it in proper order; 
whereas a prieſt, every time he ſays mals, 
with a word or two produces, not a mere 
creature, but the ſupreme uncreated Being 


r, the origin of all 3 


SECTION III. 


LTHOUGH this article of faith re- 
lating to tranſubſtantiation, juſt men- 
tioned, (with other doctrines of the ſame 
ſtamp) had its beginning in times of dark- 
neſs and ignorance *, yet, notwithſtanding 
the world has been fince ſo much improved 
and enlightened with knowledge and litera- 
ture, it 1s ſtill believed by multitudes ; and 
not 


In tractatu de dignitate froe excellentiis ſacerdotum. 
From Key/ler's Travels, Vol. I. p. 340. 

* Purchaſe Radbert, abbot of Corby in France, (in the 
beginning of the ninth century) was the firſt that ad- 
vanced the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; but it was 
about the middle of the eleventh century before it was 
eſtabliſhed by the popes, who adjudged all to be burnt as 
heretics who denied it. The Inſtructions of a Pariſh 
Miniſter to his Pariſhioners on the Subject of Popery, 
by Dr. Stebbing. This little book is recommended as 
excellently adapted to the purpoſes it was deſigned for. 
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not by the ignorant and illiterate only, but, 
as they pretend at leaſt, by men of the greateſt 
acuteneſs, learning, knowledge, wiſdom, and 
judgment. Which, by the way, ſhews how 
little even theſe men are to be depended on 
reſpecting ſubjects of religious belief. 
Fk church of Rome boaſts much of 
working miracles : that ſhe has brought ſuch 
perſons to believe ſo groſs an abſurdity, fo 
palpable a contradiction, ſo manifeſt an im- 
poſſibility as tranſubſtantiation, bids the 
faireſt to be eſteemed a miracle of any ſhe 
pretends to have wrought. We will try, 
however, if this wonderful phenomenon can- 
not be accounted for without a miracle, 
GREAT are the effects of education, pre- 
poſſeſſion, and bigotry, and perhaps as great 


is the force of religious awe, and fear of in- 


curring eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and the terrible 
conſequences apprehended from it both in 
this world and the next, in preventing men 
from freely inquiring into, or doubting what 
the church has commanded to be received as 
truth; for ſurely, did perſons of the above- 
mentioned abilities, or even thoſe of the moſt 
common underſtandings, dare to inquire 
freely into this doctrine and many other ec- 
cleſiaſtical impoſitions, they could not fail of 
diſcovering the error and falſity of them. 
But if men whoſe ſight is ever ſo good will 
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keep their eyes ſhut, or ſuffer others to hood- 
wink them, they muſt remain in the dark, 
and can no more diſtinguiſh objects of ſight 
than thoſe who are really blind. 

BEs IDEs, whoever imagines, that the wiſeſt 
of men have not great weakneſſes, knows but 
little of human nature: and theſe weakneſſes 
appear on no ſubject more frequently and 


notoriouſly, than in the belief of mens reli- 


gious inventions. What amazing proofs of 
learning, genius, ſagacity, wiſdom, and judg- 
ment, have many of the ancient pagans given? 
Yet the moſt eminent of theſe, as well as the 
fimple vulgar, worſhipped ſtocks and ſtones, 
believed the moſt improbable ſtories, and very 
devoutly performed the moſt ridiculous rites 
and ceremonies in religion, 

. How many modern great men, eminent 
for learning and knowledge, have drawn their 
pens, and doubtleſs ſome would have drawn 
{words if they had worn them, (the ſword 


of perſecution they have drawn) to inforce 
the belief of what contradicts common ſenſe, 


is a reproach to the church which makes uſe 
of it, and a ſcandal to the chriſtian religion? 
A compoſition of this kind is commonly 
aſcribed to a faint. Tis true. Nothing could 
well be too nonſenſical for ſome ſaints to 
compoſe: but may it not be juſtly ſuſpected, 


that ſuch a heap of abſurdities was flily in- 


vented 


vented and thrown together by an arch ſinner, 
and then fathered upon a faint, with deſign 
to try whether one man could poſſibly invent 
any thing ſo incredible and ridiculous, that 


others would not believe and defend? Were 


this really the caſe, how fully was the deſign 
anſwered ! and how highly the inventor 


gratified! 


Ox ſubjects which have no foundation in 
nature, and in which conſequently reaſon and 
knowledge can be no guides, 1s it ſtrange 
that wiſe men, if they will meddle with them, 
ſhould err as well as foals? Or if wiſe men, 
on ſuch ſubjects, will be guided by knaves, 
is it any wonder if they are deceived ? 

Ap reſpecting learned men in particular, 
many of them are much more employed in 
filling their heads with the opinions of others, 


| than in thinking for themſelves : thoſe of 


much learning and little ſenſe generally fol- 
low one another like pack-horſes in the ſame 
track; and we frequeutly ſee the former as 
much over-burdened, and as little benefited 
by their learning, as the latter by the packs 
they carry. 

As perſons of more than ordinary parts and 
learning are, as well as other men, incident 
to great weakneſſes and prejudices, and fre- 
quently fall into palpable errors; ſo they 


_ times carry their miſtakes further, and 
| N it 
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it is more difficult to reclaim them than the 


common people: Quand les philoſophes (ſays 
M. Fontenelle ) Sentétent une fois d'un pre- 


Jjuge, ils ſont plus incurables que le peuple 


meſme, parce qu'ils Sentetent egalement & du 
prejuge & des fuuſſes raiſons dont ils le ſoitien- 


nent. i. e. When philoſophers become in. 


<« fatuated with a prejudice, they are more 
te incurable than the common people, be- 
e cauſe they are equally infatuated with the 
« prejudice, and with the falſe reaſonings they 
© make uſe of to ſupport it.“ The fame 
author, in another place, gives a very enter- 
taining and notable inſtance of this truth: 

En 1593, le bruit courut que les dents eſtant 
tombees a un enfant de Sileſie, Sc. i. e. In 


1593, it was reported, that the teeth of a 


child of Silgſia of ſeven years old dropped 
* out, and in the room of one of his great 
<« teeth came a tooth of gold. Hor/tzus, pro- 


« feſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Helm- 


* ad, wrote, in the year 1595, the hiſtory 
of this tooth, and pretended, that it was 
« partly natural and partly miraculous, and 
« that it was ſent by God to this child to 
* comfort the chriſtians, who were then 
ce afflicted by the Tzrks. Do but imagine 


to yourſelf what conſolation this tooth 


oh © could be of to the chriſtians, -or- how it 
« could 


Hit. des Oracles, ch. viii, 'z Thid, ch. iv. 
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« could relate either to them or the Turks. 


« In the ſame year, that this golden tooth 
might not want hiſtorians, Rullandus wrote 
« the hiſtory of it. Two years after, Iagol- 
« feterus, another learned man, wrote againſt 
« the opinion of Rullandus concerning this 
« tooth of gold, and Rullandus immediately 
© made a fine and learned reply. Another 
great man, named Libavius, collected all 
« that had been ſaid about this tooth, and 
« added his particular opinion. Nothing 
* could be wanting to ſo many fine works, 
© but the truth of the fact that the tooth 
was gold. For when a goldſmith had 
« examined it, he found that it was a real 
tooth artfully covered with leaf- gold.“ 
Thus far M. Fontenelle, who might find a 
multitude of even more ridiculous abſurdities 
than this, related in ſupport of his own reli- 
gion, and a. profuſion of learning and falſe 
reaſonings made uſe of by ſome of the greateſt 
men of his church to prove the truth of 
them. And if he himſelf believes, or rather 
fancies he believes tranſubſtantiation, as there 


is no reaſon to doubt but he does, he is a 


flagrant inſtance of what hath been above 

aſſerted, and of his own obſervation alſo *. 
ANOTHER inſtance of almoſt general de- 
ception, for many ages, of the knowing as 
well 


When this was written, M. Fontenelle was living. 
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well as ignorant part of mankind, is the be- 
lief of oracles among the heathens, and witch. 
craft and the appearance of ſpirits among all 
nations and religions. The firſt were he. 
lieved to be given forth by gods which never 
exiſted; and the latter as well as the former 
had no exiſtence but in imagination or im- 
poſture. 

CHRISTIANS readily agree, that pagan 
oracles did not proceed from God: but many 
contend earneſtly that they were dictated by 
the devil; an opinion entirely without foun- 
dation : for they were undoubtedly the mere 
forgeries of prieſts. Many zealous chriſtians 
are alſo very loth to part with wizards, and 
witches, and apparitions ; becauſe they look 
upon the two firſt, as well as oracles, to 
be ſtrong evidences of the devil's dealings 
with, and influence over mankind ; and 
the laſt as proofs of the reſurrection, the 
being of a God, and the exiſtence of ſeparate 
ſpirits. 

To this head,” (the being of a God, 
and the exiſtence of ſeparate ſpirits) ſays a 
very great and learned divine, belong thoſe 
Opinions and teſtimonies of mankind con- 
« cerning apparitions, of which the ancient 
«world (their poets and hiſtorians) ſpake fo 
e much, all which probably could not be 
* deviſed without gronnd concerning the 

0 Sites e power 
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power of enchantment, to which ſome in- 


« yiſible power muſt co- operate; concern- 


ing conjuration, witchery, all intercourſe 
« and confederacy with bad ſpirits; whieh he 
« that ſuppoſes to be all mere deluſion, muſt 
« ſomewhat over-rudely and immodeſtly ſuſ- 
« pet. the world of exceeding vanity and 
« credulity z many worthy hiſtorians of in- 
« confiderateneſs, Sc. moſt law-makers of 
great raſhneſs and folly ; moſt judicatories 
« of indiſcretion or cruelty; and too great a 
number of witneſſes of extreme malice or 
e madneſs ©,” 

Bur by this eminent perſon's leave, may 
it not be truly ſaid, without any immodeſty 
or rudeneſs, that of moſt or all theſe they are 
ſomewhat more than ſuſpected? For that all 
opinions and teſtimonies in favour of thoſe 
conjurations, witcheries, inchantments, Sc. 
were owing merely to ignorance, extreme 
credulity, delufion, or wicked defigns. And 
have not multitudes of poor innocent crea- 
tares, to the ſhame and infamy of law-makers 
and judicatories, been wrongfully put to 
death for pretended crimes, of which they. 


were entirely innocent, and indeed could not 


poſſibly be guilty ? and this in our nation, 


as well as others, till by a late moſt neceſſary - 


X and 


* Dr. Barraw's works, Vol. I. p. 368, 369. 
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and excellent act of parliament, thoſe unjuſt 
and cruel laws were repealed *? 


t 

RESPECTING the devil's dealings with, and 4 

influence over mankind; if men can be in- * 

fluenced or actuated by any ſpirits more mi 

wicked than their own, which is at leaft we 

doubtful, there are too many other evidences br: 

of the devil's power over men, for us to th 

Rand in need of theſe. And as to ſtories of an 

apparitions being proofs of the reſurrection, 28 

Sc. we ſhall only ſay, that all forgeries or an 

bad proofs tend greatly to weaken a good ow 

cauſe. th 

IxAs Mock then as many things, thus ap- 4 

parently falſe and ridiculous, have been be- 0 

lieved by ſuch numbers of wiſe and learned 7 

perſons for many ages, the believing even a 

\f ſo monſtrous an abſurdity as tranſubſtantia- 4 

if tion, by other wiſe and learned perſons, may i0 

"| perhaps be accounted for without a miracle. 8 

i But to return to the ſubject more immediately 8 

q before us. | 8 

9 | | WHEN 725 

Wl! What Mir. Keyſler, in his Travels, tells us relating Al 

bi to the people of Geneva, is very much to their honour. A 

0 The abſurd proceedings, ſays this gentleman, relating to h 

4 indictments and ſentences for witchcraft and ſorcery, 

ot were much ſooner exploded at Geneva than in any other uU 
170 country of Europe, not one perſon ſince the year 1652 

0 having ſuffe red death on ſuch an accuſation; nor are n 

[aj thoſe idle ſtories on theſe ſubjects, which other coun- 0 
10 tries are filled with, ſo much as mentioned here. Vol. I. 


p. 174. 
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Wurm it was found, that the pretended 
means above-mentioned, of believing impro- 


bable tales, and performing infignificant ce- 


remomes, to ſecure men from everlaſting tor- 
ments, and obtain for them eternal happineſs, 


were ſo highly approved and eagerly em- 


braced ; and what vaſt reſpe& was paid to 
the inventors or promoters of them by weak 
and credulous princes and governors, as well 
2s by the ſimple populace ; what immunities 


and privileges were granted to church-men; 


what riches and honours were heaped upon 
tbem; this greatly increaſed their numbers, 
and is the true cauſe why there are ſuch 
ſwarms of prieſts among chriſtians at this 


day, The church becoming ſo productive 


of thoſe good things which men moſt ar- 
dently deſire, multitudes, eſpecially of the 
idle, the lazy, the covetous, and the proud, 
crouded into her ſervice. Here a mainte- 
nance, at leaſt, was to be gained for all with- 


out labour; for many, riches without induſtry, 

and honours and dignities without real merit. 
A hive filled with honey ſeldom fails to draw 
hornets, waſps, and drones in abundance. 


TH 1s body of men, thus ſeparated from 
the reft of mankind, becoming ſo extremely 
numerous, not only ſet up a diſtinct but an 


oppoſite intereſt to them: they indeed ſoon 
— it their buſineſs to pillage and ſubju- 


X 2 gate 
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| gate the chriſtian world. And when they 
had obtained ſuch immenſe treaſures, and 
other valuable emoluments and advantages, 
| as they ſoon became poſſeſſors of, nothing 
| could be more natural than a defire to pre- 
ſerve and increaſe their acquiſitions . If 


men 


© As a flagrant inſtance of the tyrannical power the 
Romiſh clergy once poſſeſſed in this nation particularly, 
and their eager deſire to preſerve what they called the 
rights and privileges of the church, the reader is here pre- 
ſented with the form and manner of a moſt horrible 
curſe, which accompanied a ſolemn oath taken by our 
king Henry III, for that purpoſe. The king, laying his 
right hand upon the holy goſpels, took the oath tendered 
to him by the archbiſhop ; and he, and all the biſhops 
that were preſent, holding lighted candles in their hands, 
excommunicated all thoſe, who ſhould encroach upon 
the privileges of the church, in the following words: 
AUCTORIT 1iTE DEI onnipotentts, & Filit, & Spiritus 
fan, anathematizamzs, & a limine ſanctæ matris ecclfie 
Seque/tramus emnes illos, qui a modo ſcienter & malinoſe 
, ecclefias privaverint, wel ſpoliaverint ſuo jure. Deinde 
candelæ extinete projiciebantur fumigantes & fœtentes, 
denunciante archiepiſcopo: SIC, SIC extinguantur, fumi- 
gent, & fæteant anime condemnate eorum, qui hæc viola- 
bunt, & ſmiftre interpretabuntur. Et acclamatum efi ab 
omnibus, ſed a rege frequentius & alacrius, Amen, Amen. — 
Hela ſunt hac in capella S. Catharine, apud Weſimona- 
lerium. Matthew Paris in Henrico III. That is, BY 
THE AUTHORITY of almighty God, and of the 
Son, and the holy Spirit, we anathematize, and turn out 
of the doors of holy mother church, all thoſe who ſhall 
knowingly and maliciouſly deprive the clergy of their 
right. Afterwards the candles were thrown down, — 
| ay 
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men ſhould generally come to doubt or diſbe- 
lieve, as ſome always did, the truth of the 
doctrines taught, or the neceſlity or efficacy 
of the rites or ceremonies invented, the church 
would then be in the utmoſt danger. This 
was above all things to be prevented. What 
muſt then be done to ſecure ſo eſſential a 
point as mens believing all they were taught 
to believe, in which the intereſt of the church, 
that is, of the clergy, is ſo nearly concerned ? 
To tell men that damnation will be the con- 
ſequence of doubting, may do much, but not 
every thing : ſome will doubt, they cannot 
help it, and from doubting may probably 
proceed to diſbelieving: this they cannot help 
neither. Theſe therefore it is impoſſible 
wholly to prevent: but ſevere and preſent 
puniſhments, added to the fear of future mi- 
ſery, may deter many from inquiring, and 
conſequently in ſome degree from doubting, 


and more ſtill from declaring their doubts or 


diſbelief; and by theſe means men may be 
compelled to profeſs, tho they do not believe, 
andconform outwardly, if not inwardly. This 
e x ſhews 


Jay upon the floor n and ſtinking; and the arch- 
biſhop ſpoke theſe / words: "THUS, THUS let the 
damned fouls of thdſe men, who ſhall act contrary to this 
injunction, and put a wrong interpretation upon it, be 
extinguiſhed, ſmoak, and ſtink. And then every body, 


dut eſpecially the king, cried out, Amen, Amen, This 


was done in St. Gatharine's chapel, //e/*min/ter, 
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ſhews why faith in the many contrivances of 
prieſts is ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on, and ſuch 
great merit placed in it: - without this faith 
it is impoſſible to pleaſe prieſts. What in- 
deed would become of the riches, the influ- 
ence, the grandeur, and the power of knaves, 
were'it not for the credulity of fools ? 


SECTION IV. 


O ſecure then this great point of be- 

lieving, princes and governors were 
called upon to inflict the moſt cruel puniſh- 
ments on all unbelievers; and in order to pre- 
vail with them, two arguments were prin- 
cipally made uſc of: one, that by converting 
heretics, tho' the methods made uſe of were 
ever ſo inhuman, they would perform the 
moſt acceptable ſervice to God, and thereby 
commute for a multitude of ſins.— This to 
be ſure had its effect with zealots and bigots. 
The other was, that thoſe who were not of 
the catholic church could not be good ſub- 
jects under catholic governments. Such an 
inſinuation or aſſertion, tho? notoriouſly falſe, 
was very likely to prevail, as it aQually did, 
on all popiſh ſovereigns who believed it, to 
exerciſe great rigour againſt hexetics. 


ö BvT 
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Bur if theſe perſuaſive arguments had not 
the defired influence upon ſome princes, 
who preferred the dictates of humanity, good 
policy, or true religion, to the commands of 
| the pope or his clergy, then the LAST 
REASONS of the church were made ule of; 
namely, curſes, excommunications, and threat- 
nings of damnation and depoſition : and in- 
deed actual depoſitions were frequently the 
conſequence of diſobedience. 

By theſe and ſuch-like methods, many of 
thoſe who ought to have been the conſer- 
vators of the people's liberties, lives, and pro- 
perties, were engaged in the deſtruction of 
them, and became, as hath been already ſaid, 
the tools —the wretched tools of vile, rapa- 
cious, and blood-thirſty prieſts. 

Bur tho' churchmen had gained this con- 
ſiderable point of engaging the civil magi- 
ſtrate in their meaſures, yet finding that the 
work of the Lord, as they impiouſly ſtyled 
perſecution, went on but ſlowly in the hands 
of laymen, they thirſted after an independent 
and abſolute power: this power, which en- 
abled them, in ſo great a degree, to execute 
all their deſigns, was, in many cou tries, 
unhappily obtained. 

THE uſe that eccleſiaſtics made of this 
fatal gift, this Pandora's box, was to ſcatter 
plagues amongſt mankind. They not only 
K 4 tyrannized 
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tyrannized over the common people, and 
proceeded to the greateſt degrees of rage and 
fury againſt all who could not for conſcience 
ſake ſubmit to their ſuperſtitious and abomi- 
nable inſtitutions ; but turned the edge of 
their power againſt thoſe who were ſo weak, 
impolitic, and infatuated, as to beſtow it upon 
them ; cauſing princes, kings, and emperors 
to bow their necks to the ſacerdotal yoke, 
and ſubmit to eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 

Tus, as we have before ſeen, firſt, who 
have conſtantly been the principal promoters 
and inſtruments of perſecution among chri- 
ſtians ; ſecondly, what their pretended, and 
what their real motives to act ſo barbarous a 
part are; ſo we now ſee by what means they 
are become ſo extremely numerous, and have 
gained ſo great an influence and aſcendancy 
in the chriſtian world; and laſtly, what has 
moſt immediately and effectually enabled 
them to tyrannize and perſecute in ſo out- 
rageous a manner as they have dane, 


SECTION v. 
HE cauſes of perſecution on account 
of religion being thus evident, the re- 
me dies are obvious. Happy would it be, if they 


could as ready be apf as diſcovered! 
Tuostz 
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Tnosk remedies which ſeem moſt effec- 
tual, and naturally to preſent themſelves, are, 
Firſt, to bring back religion to its ESSEN- 
TIALS; to diſencumber it from thoſe unne- 
ceflary appendages, which deſigning and vile 
men, to ſerve their own wicked purpoſes, 


have added to it. Secondly, which will be 


an unavoidable conſequence of the former, 
to reduce the number of eccleſiaſtics to ſuch 
only as are abſolutely neceſſary; all of whom 
to be comfortably and decently maintained, 
but none in pompand luxury, which not only 
very ill become their profeſſion and employ- 
ment, but are attended with infinite miſchiefs. 


Thirdly, to puniſh as criminals (for they 
certainly are ſuch in a high degree) all per- 
ſons, who by preaching, writing, or other- 
| wiſe ſhall endeavour to exaſperate men one 
againſt another on account of religious opi- 
nions which do not tend to immorality, or 
to diſturb the good order and peace of ſo- 
ciety . Fouithly and laſtly, which would 
+ ms 
f It is remarkable that Sir Thomas More, although a 
ſtrict and zealous Raman Catholic, has declared, that, by 
a law in his Utopia, every man had a right to be of what 
religion he beſt approved; and tho' he might endeavour, 
by arguments, to perſuade others to embrace it, yet no 
force whatever was to be uſed for that purpoſe ; neither 
were any reproaches or violences ſuffered between per- 
ſons of different religions. And whoever tranſgreſſed 
this law was et to baniſhment or ſlavery. 'L II. 
Be religionilus Uioptenſſum. 
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be the crown of this moſt deſirable and truly 
glorious work of preventing perſecution on 
account of religion To truſt clergymen with 
no power but that of DoING GO. 
WHATEVER objections much the greater 
part of the reverend body of whom we are 
ſpeaking may make, or what offence ſoever 
they may conceive againſt regulations ſo rea- 
ſonable and beneficial in general, and parti- 


cularly conducive to ſo good an end as theſe 


certainly are, we may be well aſſured, that 
the meek and humble, the humane and diſ- 
intereſted, the honeſt, in a word, all the truly 
religious and ſincerely CHRISTIAN divines, 
will readily acquieſce with them. And 
ſurely the oppoſition of thoſe who do not 
deſerve theſe epithets, ſhould ſerve only to 
demonſtrate how neceſſary ſuch regula- 
tions are, 

Bes1DEs, there ſeems to be a very cogent, 
and indeed unanſwerable reaſon, a reaſon 
dictated by experience, in favour eſpecially 
of the laſt remedy propoſed. Has it ever 
been known, that one ſociety of eccleſiaſtics 
had power to do miſchief, and did it not? 

Tur Engliſh proteſtant clergy are certainly 


ſome of the moſt pious, learned, virtuous, 


and ſenſible church-men in the world. The 
works of numbers of them have done great 


| honour and ſervice to religion, ta virtue, and 


to 
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to learning; and what is {till a greater com- 

mendation, many of their lives and examples 

have-adorned and inforced the doctrines they 
have taught, But notwithſtanding the ad- 
mirable accompliſhments and exemplary be- 
haviour of abundance of them, yet When 
ever, as a body of men, they have been truſted 
with the exerciſe of power, have they not, 

like all other eccleſiaſtics, W made 
an ill uſe of it? 

For anſwer to this queſtion, one may 
venture to appeal to every good, wiſe, and 
moderate man amongſt themſelves. 

WurN our clergy, aſſembled in C 
have been permitted to enjoy their power, 
and act to the extent of it, have they not 
trequently perſecuted very worthy and de- 
ſerving men ; particularly ſome of their own 
brethren, who have been moſt eminent for 
piety, learning, morality, and moderation? 
It has indeed been ſuſpected, and perhaps 
more than ſuſpected, that this laſt-mentioned 
excellent quality in the ſufferers hath been 
the principal cauſe of their being thus ill 
treated, 

SINCE then ſuch a body of clergymen as 
thoſe above- mentioned have converted power 
to ſo bad a uſe, doth tit not plainly appear, 
that power was not made for prieſts? 

. ON 
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On this ſubject of preventing perſecution, 
T ſhall only add, that if thoſe who are ſet 
apart to inſtruct others, inſtead of entertain- 
ing them with what neither teachers nor 
hearers underſtand, and (what is ſtill worſe) 
ſtirring up the latter to diſlike and hate one 
another for difference in opinions, would 
preach the true goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
is i peace on earth, and good-will to men; 
and alſo enforce this excellent doctrine by 
their own examples, and recommend all 
other virtues by the ſame means, we ſhould 
undoubtedly ſoon experience a great altera- 
tion in the world. It could then be no 
longer juſtly faid, that the leaders of the 
people cauſe them to err.” Neither is it 
probable we ſhould then ſee any more treatiſes 
publiſhed of the cauſes of the contempt 
* of the clergy:” on the contrary, they 
would be treated with that reſpect and re- 
verence, which are due to public benefactors. 
Indeed it behoves us all to conſider, that the 
beſt and moſt ſolid title to eſteem and reſpect 
from mankind, is the doing them real and 
ſubſtantial ſervice. * And what ſervice can 
be more real and ſubſtantial, than perſuading 
men to lay aſide malice and envy, hatred and 
perſecution, and to be Pn grads, 1 


ring to one another? | 
ESSA Y 
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Everlaſting Puniſhments. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EING fully perſuaded that the horrible 
opinions commonly taught and enter- 
tained concerning God, eſpecially his puniſh- 
ing the works of his own hands with EVER= 
LASTING TORMENTS, are as falſe and pernt- 
cious as ſhocking and dreadful, I ſhall with- 
out any ſcruple endeavour to ſhew the falſity 
of them; and ſtill the more readily, as I can 
with the utmoſt fincerity declare, that in this 
attempt nothing can be farther from my in- 
tention than to encourage licentiouſneſs or 
wickedneſs ; my views being only to recom- 
mend and promote more rational and amiable 
ideas of the Deity than men too generally en- 
tertain ,and toremove thoſe unreaſonable, and 
therefore, 
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therefore, we may well hope, groundlek 
fears, which greatly imbitter their lives. 

_ Ir appears to me, that he who firmly be- 
lieves theſe opinions are untrue, and never- 
theleſs ſtands by unconcernedly and ſees his 
fellow-creatures deceived and terrified, and 
hears his Creator libelled and blaſphemed by 
the doctrine of ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS, 
hath as little concern for the honour of God 
as for the peace of mankind. 

Tu Ar ſuch puniſhments could anſwer no 
ſalutary purpoſe, and would be abſolutely 
incompatible with wiſdom and goodneſs, 
hath, it is preſumed, been already made ap- 
pear *; and if fo, then we may aſſure our- 
ſelves they will not be inflicted ; and ſome 
perſons may think nothing more need be ſaid 
on the ſubject : but as this is a matter of 
great concernment to mankind, and much 
zeal hath been exerted, and many arguments 
made uſe of, to evince the reality of theſe 
puniſhments, I ſhall here mention ſeveral of 
the moſt conſiderable, and hope to ſhew, 
that they neither do, nor poſſibly can prove 
the point aſſerted. Indeed the doctrine it- 
ſelf is ſo unlikely to be true, and every argu- 
ment pretended to be drawn from reaſon in 
favour of it ſo extremely weak, (and what is 


fil beyond all the reſt) it ſo directly contra- 
dlicts 


In the Eſſay of Religious C ruelty. 
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dicts the EssENTIAL ATTRIBUTEs of the 


Divine Nature, that were it not to vindi- 
* cate the ways of God to man, and ſet 
mens minds at eaſe from ſuch terrible appre- 


henſions, one might be aſhamed to beſtow 


any pains in diſproving it. 
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SECTION 1. 


HE opinion that our Creator condemns 

multitudes of his creatures to eternal 
miſery, hath been invented or propagated by 
different perſons for different purpoſes. . Some 
have pretended, that he puniſhes men in this 
manner for not believing the unintelligible 
and irrational creeds, and not practiſing the 
inſignificant, ridiculous, and many times abo- 
minable ceremonies, which knaves have in- 
vented to cheat fools, Others have ſuppoſed, 
that the belief of ſinners and unbelievers 
being puniſhed everlaſtingly was the moſt 
effectual means to deter men from being 
wicked, and have therefore inculcated this 
bad opinion with a good deſign. 
Som of the principal arguments uſually 

urged in ſupport of this doctrine are, 

FiRs T, That becauſe fin is infinite If 


reſpect of the object againſt whom it is 
3 | « committed, 
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« committed, which is God, therefore it 
« deſerves an infinite puniſhment *.” And 
that the ſupreme Being having eftabliſhed 
certain laws and ordinances for men to keep 
| and perform, and made known certain facts 
| and doctrines which he hath commanded. 
| them to believe, the juſtice and glory of God 
| require he ſhould puniſh thoſe who act con- 
| trary to theſe laws and ordinances, or do not 
believe theſe facts and doctrines, that is to 
fay, ſinners and unbelievers, with eternal 
miſery ; and more eſpecially as to the keep- 
ing and performing the former, and faith in 
the latter, he hath annexed eternal happi- 
neſs, which, as well as eternal miſery, being 
ſet before men, who are at liberty to chuſe, 
they have therefore nothing to complain of. 


SECONDLY, In confirmation of this doc- 
trine it is ſaid, that very great men, divines 
_ eſpecially, have believed and taught it. 


THIRDLY, That the ſcriptures plainly de- 
nounce theſe puniſhments. 


o 
p 0 we 0 * — — . — 
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empire of Japan. Almoſt all crimes are there puniſhed 
with death: the reaſon aſſigned for ſuch an unjuſt and 


j 

| > An opinion ſomewhat of this nature prevails in the 
(| 

| 


cruel procedure is, that Abet to ſo great an em- in 
peror as him of Japan is an enormous crime. The de- — 
ſign, ſays my author, is not to reclaim offenders, but to Ci. 
revenge the prince. De Eſprit des Lois, tom. I. . vi. WI 


ch. 13. 
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+FouRTHLY, That the belief of God's pu- 
niſhing ſinners and unbelievers in this manner 
is, as above- mentioned, abſolutely neceſſary 
to deter men from being wicked, and is part 
of the foundation of religion. 

Tux firſt part of the argument, een ig 
in being infinite and deſerving infinite pu- 
niſhment, having. been W by arch- 
biſhop Tillot ſon, and effectually confuted by 
him, I ſhall tranſcribe the ſubſtance of his 
auſwer to it. If this be true,” faith he, 
then all ſins muſt neceſſarily be equal; for 
the demerit of no {in can be more than in- 
« finite, * * * * and then there can be no 
«degrees of puniſhment ; which is contrary 
to ſcripture and reaſon .” I ſhall only 
add, that were this doctrine true, the rob- 
bing of an orchard would be as great a crime 
as murder, and deſerve equal puniſhment 
which being contrary to the nature of things, 
and the proportion that puniſhments ſhould 
always bear to crimes, ſurely no reaſonable 
man can believe or will aflert E. 

I - = 


i Sermon 35, vol. I. 
The opinion that all fins or. crimes muſt neceſſarily 
de equal, tho” fo abſurd, was held by the Stoics. Cicero, 
in his fourth book de finibus, introduces Zeno ſaying, 
— omnia peccata para, — all crimes are alike : but 
Cicero condemns this doctrine, and ſo does Horace, 
who ſays, 
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- In order to form a right judgment of the 
other part of this argument, that the juſtice 
and glory of God require he ſhould puniſh 
ſinners and unbelievers with eternal miſery, 
many particulars might be conſidered ; but 
to avoid prolixity, be 4 a few will be Ns 
mentioned. 

Ir ſhould be rnerbeyad Shs: created 


man, and that if he is induced to ſin by his 


own inclinations and paſſions, who implanted 
theſe in his nature, and who hath given him 
fo ſmall a portion of reaſon and reſolution, 2 
is ſeldom, if ever, ſufficient entirely to reſtrain 
and govern them: and if for this purpoſe, ot 
to obtain faith, any ſupernatural affiſtance be 
neceſſary, who alone is able to afford it; and 
if it be not afforded, who hath withheld it: 
but if man is tempted to fin, or to infidelity, 


by any other being of ſuperior cunning, 


power, and abilities, it well deſerves inquiry, 
why this being is not reſtrained from effect- 
ing his vile and moſt audacious purpoſes of 

rendering 


Ducts parza eſſe fere placuit peccata, Laborant, 
Cum ventum ad verum ęſi: ſenſus moreſque repugnant, 
Atgae ip/a utilitas, juſfi prope mater & aqui. 


Lib. I. Sat. 2. 
Thus Eugliſbed by Mr. Francis: | 


Who hold all crimes alike, are deep diftreſt, 
Then we appeal to truth's impartial teſi. 
Senſe, cuſtom, ſocial good, from whence ariſe - 
All farms of right and wrong, the fact denies, 


8 
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rendering men for ever miſerable;'and there- 
by diſappointing the Almighty's deſign of 
making his creatures for ever happy. 

/-Brs1Des, as the terms of ſalvation are com- 


monly deſcribed, there appears ſo manifeſt a 


diſproportion between a likelihood of gaining 


eternal happineſs, and the danger of ſuffering 


eternal miſery, that probably not one in many 
thouſands ſince the creation of the world hath 
obtained the former, and conſequently all the 
teſt of mankind have been condemned to the 
latter. Would any man voluntarily accept 


ſuch a chance for eternal happineſs, with ſuch 


prodigious odds for eternal miſery againſt 
him? How then can it be juſt to place men 
in ſuch circumſtances ? Or, if this were the 
caſe, ' with what truth or propriety could it 


be faid, that happineſs and miſery are ſet be- 
fore them, and they at liberty to chaſe ? 


Ir the generality of men were to be thus 
unhappy, an omniſcient Being muſt have 


known it. May we not be permitted to 


aſlk—Why then did he create them? Surely 
not from neceſſity; for if ſo, then God him- 
felf conld not be a free agent. Many of the 
heathens thought, that even their ſupreme 


deity Jupiter was over- ruled by Fate or 


Deſtiny z.but no chriftian will ſay this of the 
true God. Since then there was no neceſſity 


for 4 man to be created, would it not have 
e been 
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been infinitely. better he had never exiſted, 
than that ſuch multitudes ſhould be for ever 
miſerable? Indeed, were this the wretched 
condition of men, the propagation of man. 
kind would be a moſt deplorable. evil, and 
nothing could be more deſirable than the 
ſpeedy extinction of the ſpecies. 
Tuxsx particulars will be left to the reader's 
conſideration, which they ſeem well to merit; 
and I ſhall proceed further to obſerve, 
THAT if all men are liable to be eternally 
puniſhed, but may nevertheleſs, by certain 
means, obtain eternal - happineſs, then un- 
doubtedly God would give to ALL MEN a 
clear, diſtinct, and certain knowledge, 
FIRST, What faults, failures, or ſins they 
are thus to be puniſhed for, and by what 
means they may avoid everlaſting miſery and 
gain everlaſting felicity. And. 
SECONDLY, If the juſtice and glory of God 
require, that he ſhould puniſh. ſinners and 
unbelievers with everlaſting torments, then 
undoubtedly both juſtice and reaſon require 
alſo, that it ſhould be in the power of the 
former not to fin, and of the latter to believe 
aright. | 
CERTAINLY, if the 1 and glory of 
God require, that he ſhould puniſh. ſinners 
and unbelievers with eternal miſery, he 


would as a righteous Judge and lawgiver 
afford 
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afford them this knowledge and this power. 
For © ſhall not the judge of all the earth do 
e right?“ Moſt aſſuredly he will. 

Bor, firſt, that God hath not given this 
knowledge to all men, is evident: if he had, 
they would agree concerning the ſeveral 
points above-mentioned ; whereas there are 
hardly any they differ more upon. 

Some people believe thoſe things to be 
deadly ſins, which others regard as mere 
trifles; and many lay the greateſt ſtreſs on 
certain means of ſal vation, which others eſteem 
as no better than inſignificant, ridiculous, and 
even wicked and abominable practices, 

Tux great number of different and con- 
tradictory opinions on. theſe ſubjects, enter- 
tained and violently contended for by the 
various profeſſors of religion, are too well 
known to need being much inſiſted on, and 
would lead us into too wide a field. A few 
only therefore ſhall here be taken notice of. 
And firſt, 

Or ſins for which ſome men imagine they 
are liable to eternal puniſhments. 

LES Tartares de Gengiſkan, chez leſquels 
retort un peche, et mime un crime capital, &c. 
Among the Tartars of Gengiſean it is a ſin, 
© and even a capital crime, to put a knife in 
* the fire, to lean againſt a whip, to ſtrike 
Fc a horſe with its bridle, to break one bone 
9:4 <5... $6088 
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ce with another; tho' they do not think it a 
ec fin to break their word, to injure a perſon, 
ce to rob or murder him.“ 

TRE people of Formoſa ſuppoſe, that 
ce there is a kind of hell, but it is to puniſh 
ce thoſe who at certain ſeaſons have not gone 
cc naked; who have dreſſed in callicoe, and 
ec not in filk; who have preſumed to ſearch 
for oyſters; or who have undertaken any 
ce buſineſs without conſulting the ſong of 
ce birds: whilſt drunkenneſs and debauchery 
ce are not regarded as crimes, They believe, 
te even that the debauches of their children 
ce are agreeable to their gods *. And ſo 
great, ſo wile and learned a man as Sir Thomas 
More firmly believed, and laid down his life 
as a teſtimony of it, that his eternal ſalvation 
was concerned in acknowledging no other 
head of the church than the pope. 

SECONDLY, Of the means of avoiding thoſe 
puniſhments and obtaining eternal bliſs. 

«© In India the people believe, that the 
© waters of the Ganges have a ſanctifying 
e virtue. Thoſe who die on its banks are 
* imagined to be exempted from future tor- 
© ments, and intitled to dwell in a delight- 


ce ful 
Relation de frere Fa Duplan Carpin, envoy“ en 
Tartarie par le pape Innocent IV, Pan 1246. De 
PEfprit des Loix, t. II. I. xxiv. ch. xiv. p. 81. 
m Recueil des voyages qui ont ſervi a Letablf iſement de 
la Compagnie des Indes, tom. V. par. 1. p. 192. Ilid. 
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« ful region. Urns filled with the aſnes of 
« the dead are frequently ſent from the moſt 
- « remote places to be thrown into this river. 
« What then does it avail, whether theſe 
« people have lived virtuouſly or not, fo 
« that when dead their remains are caſt into 
the Ganges? | 43 

IT would be endleſs even barely to men- 
tion the variety of opinions that prevail among 
Pagans, Jews, and Mobammedans, concerning 
the means of avoiding everlaſting puniſh- 
ments and obtaining eternal bliſs, and of the 
many ridiculous and even wicked inventions 
they .have ſought out for thoſe purpoſes. 
And though all the different churches and 
ſets of chriſtians lay claim to, and pretend 
to be guided by one and the ſame rule, which 
they fay is infallible, yet nothing can be more 
various and contradictory than their belief 
and practices on theſe ſubjects. 

As means to eſcape everlaſting puniſh- 
ments, and obtain eternal happineſs, ſome 
preſcribe holy oil and holy water to be ap- 
plied outwardly, and holy bread and holy 
wine, tranſubſtantiated into the fleſh and 
blood of Chri/t, to be taken inwardly; with a 
multitude of other contrivances, ſeveral of 
which have been already mentioned, equally 
rational and efficacious, and which others 

#0" eſteem 


Lettres edifiantes, quinzieme recueil. Did. p. 82. 
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eſteem ſuperſtitious, and vain, and childiſh, 
Many place their hopes of ſalvation entirely 
in faith and 'baptiſm, and in the merits, 
death, and ſufferings of Chriſt; ſome in the 
performance of moral duties, — in good 
works, which others make little or no ac- 
count of, eſteeming all man's e eee 
as filthy rags. 

A vERY famous French author nd divine 
hath, in a celebrated performance, deſcribed 
a man thus pleading for himſelf in the other 
world: Je wai jamais fait aucun mal; j'ai 
mis tout mon plaiſir a faire du bien; j ai ell 
magnifique, liberal, juſte, compatiſſant: que 
peut-on donc me reprocher *? i. e. I never 
* did any evil; I placed all my happineſs in 
* doing good; I was generous, liberal, juſt, 
* and compaſſionate : what then can any 
* one lay to my charge?” All this was al- 
lowed him, and alſo that in his life “ the 
a teſtimony of his conſcience had been fa- 
* yourable to him.” Now ſurely one would 
think this perſon was much too good for 
hell, and might have been placed in a ſtate 
of happineſs. No ſuch matter. Our author 
nath condemned him to endleſs miſery. 

SUCH were the ſentiments of a Roman 


Catholic prelate. Let us now hear the opinion 
| | of 


Les Avanture; de 22 l. * p. 131, 4to. @ 
Paris. 
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of a chriſtian and proteſtant 'prieſt e, who, 
ſays Dr. Middleton, appears to be a man of 
« ſenſe and learning, warmly perſuaded of 
the truth and importance of what he de- 
« livers, and delivering it with much piety 
4 and gravity.” Let us, I ſay, hear the opi- 
nion of this prieſt, in a treatiſe on * the 
© complete duty of a chriſtian, in relation to 
« faith, practice, worſhip, and rituals, &c.”* 
the end of all which muſt be to avoid ever- 
laſting miſery and obtain everlaſting bliſs, 
This author's ſcheme of religion in general, 
and his definition of the church, out of whoſe 
communion, he ſays, © ſalvation is not or- 
© dinarily to be had,” we ſhall paſs over, 
tho' well worthy the reader's peruſal, and 
mention only ſome of thoſe duties he prin- 
cipally recommends, his account of them, 
and how they are to be practiſed, 

In the office of baptiſm, he preſcribes, as 
neceſſary to the due adminiſtration of it, 
that © the perſon to be baptized muſt, in the 
* firſt place, be exorciſed by the prieſt, by 
* blowing thrice upon his face, ſigning him 
et with the ſign of the croſs, and pronoun - 
* cing a certain form of authoritative words, 
* commanding the devil to depart out of 
% him, He is next to make a ſolemn re- 


e nunciatign of the devil, and a vow of per- 


© petual 
? Dr. Thomas Deus n. 
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e petual obedience to Chriſt: in which re- 
* punciation he muſt turn his face to the 
« weſt, as being oppoſite: to the region of 
( light, and repreſenting the prince of dark- 
* nels, whom he renounces : but in making 
his vow to Chriſt he muſt turn again to the 
c eaſt, where Paradiſe was planted, which 
* iS now again laid open to him. Then he 
4 muſt be anointed on the head and ſhoulders 
ce with holy oil, conſecrated for that purpoſe 
e by the biſhop, to enable him to wreſtle 
te the more ſucceſsfully with the devil: then 
b he is to be plunged three times under 
* water, once at the name of each perſon of 
the bleſſed Trinity, to repreſent the faith 
* into which he is to be baptized, and alſo 
* the three days burial of Chrift, and his re- 
* ſurrection on the third day. After this he 
** muſt be anointed again with holy chriſm, 
* or a compound of oil and balm, conſecrated 
by the biſhop; and is to be cloathed with 
dea white garment, the emblem of that pu- 
* rity to which he has devoted his life: then 
te he receives the kiſs of peace, in token of 
* his incorporation into the church: and 
* laſtly, is made to taſte of conſecrated milk 
© and honey, to denote his ſpiritual infancy, 
* and his entrance into the land of reſt, of 
_ © which Canaan, the land of promiſe, NOW 
65 “ing with milk and honey, was a type.” 
| AS 8 
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As to the euchariſt, he affirms it to be a 
real and proper ſacrifice ; and calls ſacrifice in 
general, the moſt perfect, efficacious, and 
« honourable ſervice that we can pay to God; 
e and the particular ſacrifice of the euchariſt, 
the moſt excellent worſhip which God 
« ever preſcribed to man; which by its pur- 
« gative and expiatory nature procures a ge- 
« neral remiſſion of fin for the whole church, 
te nd atones likewiſe for the wilful tranſ- 
e greſſions of particular ſinners.” In order 
to give a true and full notion, as this author 
calls it, of the euchariſt, he employs, as Dr. 
Middleton informs us, an hundred and fifty 
pages, or about eighty entire chapters of his 
catechiſm. Beſides recommending the keep- 
ing of feaſts and faſts; the latter, to puniſh 
* ourſelves for our fins, by ſuffering hunger 
* and thirſt, depriving ourſelves of our plea» 
« ſures, and even of a part of our neceſſary 
te nonriſhment;” beſides recommending theſe 
and many other ſuch-like duties, he preſcribes 
praying morning and night, and alſo every 
third hour of the day; and to ſome to ex- 
tend their devotions to every third hour of 
the night. But to chriſtians much engaged 
in buſineſs, he propoſes they ſhould: make 
the ſign of the croſs, and uſe this form of 
words.“ In the name of the Father, and of 
** the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Amen; 
e as 
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« 25 the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſignificant of 
&* all prayers; becauſe we confefs by it the 
«myſtery of the Trinity, and by the motion 
*« of our hands expreſs the figure of the croſs, 
« or the myſtery of our redemption, with 
ert that alſo of the incarnation, on which it 
„ depends.“ | 

Hx likewiſe adviſes © to pray ſtanding on 
* all Sundays, and on every day, between 
« Eaſter and Whitſunday, out of reſpect and 
e remembrance of our Lord's reſurrection.“ 
And adds, — The poſture of kneeling is 
* adapted only to occaſions of humiliation 
* and penitential devotion; but that of ſtand- 
<* ing is a beautiful ſymbolic repreſentation of 
* our Lord's reſurrection, proper to raiſe our 
© thoughts from the earth, and to unite them 
© more cloſely with God and the things 
* above: and no ceremony of the church can 
* be more efficacious for the purpoſe of ele- 
* vating the mind, and inflaming the affec- 
* tions, and ſtirring up the faculties of the 
mal 7,” 

SUCH are ſome mens ſentiments, and thus 
do they differ concerning the ſins for which, 
according to their apprehenſions, everlaſt- 
ing puniſhments are to be inflicted, and 

0 der 


2 Dr. Middleton's works, 4to ed. Vol. I. p · 1953 
196, 299, 200, 203. 
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the means whereby eternal miſery may be 
avoided, and eternal happineſs obtained. 

By the different opinions entertained on 
theſe ſubjects, and the manifeſt abſurdity of 
many of them, it is apparent they were not 
revealed by the wiſdom of God, but imagined 
by the folly, or contrived by the Knauer of 
men. Tl 
So far indeed are all men from 8 
clearly, diſtinctly, and particularly, for what 
faults, failures, or ſins they are liable to be 
eternally puniſhed, that they have not ſo 
much as a knowledge in general that they 
ſhall, on any account, be ſubjected thus to 
ſuffer: nay, I fee not how any one perſon, if 
immediate divine revelation is ceaſed, can 
have this knowledge. Obſerve, it is not 
_ opinion, or fancy, or fear, or what is com- 

Kul called belief, in which men are often 
miſtaken, founded perhaps on ſome of theſe, 
or on What they are told by thoſe who know 
no more than themſelves, that is here ſpoken 
of, but CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE: ſuch 
knowledge at leaſt, as every perſon, under a 
: well-regulated government, muſt or may 
have, that delinquents are to be puniſhed. 

- UNDoUBTEDLY it will be ſaid, the ſcrip- 
tures inform us, that ſinners and unbelievers 


are thus to ſuffer. Whether they do or not, 


is a point much diſputed. But at preſent 
3 {uppoſing 
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ſuppoſing they do give ſuch information, 
this can be only to perſons who are acquainted 
with them, and believe their report. Pray, 
what evidence that ſinners and unbelievers 
are in this manner to be puniſhed, have thoſe 


who know nothing of the ſcriptures, or give 


no credit to them? And are not men, tho 
entirely ignorant of theſe writings, or who 
have no faith in them, as liable to be fo pu- 
niſhed as thoſe Who have this knowledge and 
this faith? Surely no one will ſay they are 
not: for were that the caſe, then a know- 
ledge of, and faith in the ſcriptures, would 
de one of the greateſt misfortunes that could 
poſſibly befal thoſe who are * with 
and believe in them. 
We may here be told, that people to 
whom the ſcriptures were unknown, have 
believed future and everlaſting puniſhments, 
OF ſome this may be true ; of multitudes 
it is not true. But how came any, unac- 
quainted with the bible, by this belief? Not 
from innate knowledge; for then it would 
have been an abſolute certainty, and common 
to all men. Reaſon did not teach it them : 
REASON could never teach, that men 
ſhould ſuffer infinite puniſhments for faults 
committed in a finite ſtate, They were not 
taught it by outward divine revelation ; for 
there hath been none but our ſcriptures: 


nor 
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nor by inward divine revelation; for, we 
fay, they were not favoured with it. Indeed, 
had this faith been ſo made known to them, 
they, who were ignorant of the bible, would 
have had a much more certain knowledge 
of future puniſhments than any book could 
convey: whereas, in reality, thoſe people's 
opinions on this ſubje& were ſo vague, and 
ſuch idle dreams, that they deſerve not the 
name of belief, much leſs of knowledge. 

SINCE then thoſe who knew nothing of 
the ſcriptures, or placed no faith in them, 
had not an innate knowledge of future or 
eternal puniſhments, nor were taught this 
belief by reaſon or revelation, it might pro- 
ceed from mere fancy or whimſy; or, which 
is much more likely, it was inculcated to 


the common people by their leaders or go- 


vernors, Who taking advantage of the fear 
and credulity ſo prevalent among mankind, 
invented and propagated this opinion for par- 
ticular purpoſes, although they, the teachers 
or governors themſelves, believed mY 
of it. 

Bor if any perſons ſhould pretend, that 


the belief of future and everlaſting puniſh- 
ments was conveyed by tradition to people 


who had it not from the ſcriptures; it wilt 
then be aſked, how thoſe from whom the 
tradition was originally derived came by this 

knowledge ? 
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| knowledge? And if it cannot be proved, a 
it is impoſſible it ſhould, that they received 
it by divine revelation, then this opinion will 
ſtill center in imagination or eontrivance. 

. "AND as to the information of eternal 
niſhments being given to men by the ſerip- 
tures, ſhould this, for argument ſake, be ad- 
mitted, a queſtion might then ariſe: how came 
the authors of ſcripture to know that ſuch 
puniſhments would be inflicted? The anſwer 
undoubtedly will be,—by inward divine re- 
velation: indeed they could obtain it no 
otherwiſe. Then their knowledge of this 
fact was abſolutely certain: but thoſe perſons 
who are not favoured with inward divine 
revelation have only the report of others, 
which is far ſhort of knowledge; and much 
the greater part of mankind know even no- 
thing of this report, Now, pray; are not all 
men as much concerned to be at a certainty 
reſpecting theſe puniſhments, as the writers 
of the bible were? Undoubtedly they are. 
How then has it happened that all are not at 
equal certainty ? Could not Omnipotence as 
eaſily have given this knowledge directly to 
every man, as to a few to inform others? 
Surely he might. As all men then were 
equally concerned to know of theſe punith- 
ments, how came it to paſs, that the know- 


| ledge of them was revealed only ta a few 
who 
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were to convey it to the reſt of man- 
kind, multitudes of whom they neither did 
or poſſibly could inform of it? | 
Is.this. like the proceedings of a being of 
infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs * 12 
is this as wiſe and equitable as the proceed- 
ings of limited and weak men? In all go- 
vernments, when laws are made, and puniſh- 
ments annexed to the breaking them, are not 
the moſt effectual means uſed to publiſh theſe 
laws and puniſhments, that every individual 
may know for what crimes, and in what 
manner he is to ſuffer? Were not this me- 
thod taken, puniſhments among men would 
be extremely unjuſt. The true reaſon then, 
why the righteous Judge of all the earth, the 
great Lawgiver and Governor of the univerſe, 
hath not made known to all mankind, that 
they are liable to eternal puniſhments, i is evi- 
dent —he r never intended to inflict them. 


-SECTION Il 


ECONDLY, If the juſtice and glory af 
God require, that he ſhould puniſh ſin- 
ners and unbelievers with everlaſting tor- 
ments, then undoubtedly both juſtice and 
reaſon require alſo, that it ſhould be in the 
2 power 
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power of the former not to fin, and of the 
latter to believe aright. * 

In making an inquiry if they have this 
power, I thall not enter into a long, puzzling, 
metaphyſical differtation on free-will ; a ſub- 
je& upon which a great deal has been ſaid, 
and perhaps to little ſatisfaction; but chuſe 
much rather to appeal to common fenſe and 
experience. Both theſe will ſnew us, that, 


if the circumſtances which direct and deter- 


mine mens moral actions and religious belief 
are not in their power, then thoſe actions and 
this belief are not in their power. But, that 
theſe circumſtances are entirely out of mens 
power, a little obſervation and reflection will 
evidently prove. Of this we will give ſome 
inſtances; and firſt of moral actions. 

A Boy is born of poor, neceffitous, and 
profligate parents, and with a ſtrong natural 
propenſity to vice: in his very infancy, ſpi- 
rituous liquors, which ſerve to inflame his 
paſſions and extinguiſh his reaſon, are fre- 
quently given him. As ſoon as this child is 
capable of good or bad actions, inſtead of be- 
ing carefully inſtructed in the former, he is 
diligently taught the latter, particularly to 


pick pockets : if he performs this dextrouſly, 


he is commended and rewarded; if not, he is 
blamed and puniſhed. This boy never affo- 


ciates with'any perſons but thoſe who are 5 
ba 
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bad or worſe than himſelf, and is immerſed 


in one continued ſcene of debauchery and 
wickedneſs: he proceeds, as he grows in 
ſtrength and impudence, from petty to greater 
villan ies, becomes ſtreet- robber, foot- pad, or 


bhighway-man, and at laſt commits the moſt 


horrible crime of murder. What ſhall we 
ſay? Was it in the power of this unhappy, 
wretched, and wicked creature to live a ſober, 
righteous, and pious life ? Had he his choice 
of what parents he wonld be born, and by 
whom and in what manner and circum- 
ſtances educated, and what company he 
would keep ? 

ANOTHER youth is — as page to ſome 
great perſon at a court, where he ſees nothing 
but luxury, lewdneſs, pride, envy, diſſimula- 


tion, and vice, in the moſt alluring ſhapes: 
he perceives, that virtue and piety are ſo far 


from being eſteemed and rewarded, that they 
are conſtant ſubjects of contempt and ridicule, 
and that the only path to preferment and 
honours lies through the temple of vice. 
What chance has a youth thus educated, and 
with ſueh examples continually before his 


eyes, to become chaſte, temperate, ſincere, 


and Honeſt ; in a word, to be virtuous and 
2 84 7 

Mor rrrupks of other inſtances might be 
Fairy in which mens moral actions, by eir- 


Bo 22 cumſtances 
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cumſtances entirely independent of their own 


choice, are as much influenced as thoſe of 


theſe children. 

- UnDpovBTEDLY, mou men who he 
added very profligate and vile parts in the 
world, would, if differently circumſtanced, 


have been excellent perſons. That temper 
of mind which has rendered even ſome ban- 


ditti ſo remarkably faithful to their wicked 


- comrades, ſo fearleſs and amazingly intrepid, 


if properly cultivated and directed by an early, 


a liberal, a virtuous, and religious education, 
might have formed firm friends, courageous 


defenders of their country, or even reſolute 
martyrs. 

Dor it not then plainly appear, dhe 
mens natural tempers, and ſuch accidents or 
circumſtances of their lives as are entirely out 
of their power, do, in a great degree at leaſt, 
direct and determine their behaviour and 


Skxcr 
7 A queſtion may here ariſe : = Whether, if mens 


behaviour and actions are thus determined by circum- 


ſtances. out of their power, it is juſt and reaſonable to 


puniſh them at all even in this world? To which I 
anſwer :—If mens behaviour and actions are determined 
by ſuch circumſtances, puniſhments are very properly to 


be reckoned among them, and may be, as we ſee they 
frequently are, of great force and efficacy to prevent 


mens doing ill, like weights thrown into a ſeale to turn 
the — "therefore this n doth not at all render 


5 © 2 puniſhments 
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Six the education of youth, the com- 
pany they keep, and the early impreſſions 
made on them, have ſo great an influence 
towards their leading virtuous or vicious 
lives, that is, in rendering them happy or 
miſerable ; how  neceflary is it, above all 
things, to educate young perſons in principles 
of piety and virtue, and inure thembetimes 
to good habits ? Can a child poſſibly receive 
any benefit equal to this from a parent or 
guardian? Can a parent or guardian receive 
a higher ſatisfaction than by ſuch a conduct, 
and the fruit that win N by reaped 
from it? 
SECONDLY, As to the chat which 
determine mens religious belief being out 
of their power : let any man aſk himſelf, 
if he thinks it morally poſſible, that thoſe 
who lived two thouſand years ago in Athens 
or Rome, or any where elſe out of Judea, 
when paganiſm was in a manner the uni- 
verſal religion, could avoid being pagans? 
Or if a perſon born of, and educated by Mo- 
bampedar parents. in Turkey, and who per- 
Z 3 haps 
es) in the preſent world leſs juſt or reaſonable. 
When Zeno, author of the Stoic philoſophy, was beating 
his ſervant for theft, he cried out, Tis part of my 
fate to be a thief. Yes, firrah, ſays his maſter, -and to 
"be puniſhed for it too. To which Zens might well 


[ have added, — and by means of puniſhment, 1t may be 
Your fate to be reclaimed from roguery. 
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haps never heard of any othet religion than 
that of his own country, or was brought up 
with the utmoſt prejudiee and averſion againſt 
alt other religions he might have heard of: 
let any one, I fay, aſſa himſelf, if ſuchi a per- 
ſon could be other thaw a Mohammedan? And 


reſpecting thoſe born and educated where 
that which we eſteem the only true religion 


is taught and profeſſed ;ſuppoſe forhe of theſe, 


after the moſt careful and deliberate conſi- 
deration,. the moſt diligent and impartial in- 
quiry, and the moſt ſincere defire to he rightly 
informed, ſhould: doubt of or diſbelieve certain 
articles in religion which ſome think eſſontial, 
is it conſiſtent with juſtice that ſuah perſons 
«SON gh be . for ever ann 


* 
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UT were it in the power of all man- 
kind to be virtuous and religious, and 
to believe every article of the true faith, a 
queſtion, and a very conſiderable one too, 


will ſtill remain, 7. e. whether for unbelict 


and temporal faults it is reaſonable or equi- 
table that men ſhould be eternally tormented, 
and ſuffer terrible and inconceivable puniſh- 
ments, when no good purpoſe whatever can 


poſhbly be anſwered by them ? 
Lr 
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LET men lay aſide their prejudiees, and 
conſult reaſon ; let them conſider the nature 
of things, and the juſtice and goodneſs of 
God, and then anſwer this queſtion. In 
truth, when men ſay, that juſtice requires the 
Deity ſhould puniſh ſinners and unbelievers 
in this manner, they talk they know not 
what. But this we do know: that to puniſh 
without ſome good end, or to a degree be- 
yond what the neceſſity or the nature of the 
caſe requires, would proceed from revenge 
or cruelty, and not from juſtice. To pretend, 
therefore, that the Deity puniſhes in ſuch a 
manner, is to blaſpheme his holy name. 
How then can God be glorified in thus pu- 
niſhing his creatures, in making the works 
of his hands for ever miferable ? Surely thoſe 
who ſay he is, talk very weakly or very im- 
piouſly. Men frequently ſpeak of the glory 
of God without any juſt ſentiments concern- 
ing it: but if they are able to judge at all 
what his glory conſiſts in, and think in any 
degree reaſonably about it, they muſt ſup- 
poſe it is partly in his infinite power, wif- 
dom, and goodneſs, and in communicating 
happineſs to his creatures: we may be cer- 
tain it cannot conſiſt in cruelty. Such dia- 
bolical wretches as a Maley Iſingel, a Konli 
Khan, or a Louis le grand, may have placed 
their glory in making men miſerable ; but 
2 4. ſurely 
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- ſurely it is the greateſt folly or gy to 


3 this of the Deity. 
SECONDLY, In confirmation of. this doc- 
trine it is ſaid, that very great men, divines 


| eſpecially, have believed and taught it. That 
is granted: but perhaps many have taught 
this doctrine who did not believe it; and 


ſome of theſe, as hath been already obſerved, 
may have done ſo with a good, n others 


with a bad deſign. 


HoweEvER, we have already en, that very 
great men frequently fall into very great er- 


rors, and that it is oftentimes more difficult 


to convince them than the common people. 
But perhaps ſo many eminent perſons have 


not fallen into this error (the belief of eternal 
puniſhments) as is generally ſuppoſed. 


AN eminent divine hath taken much pains 


to prove, that the ancient philoſophers, even 
the theiſtical, did not believe a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments, tho' they were 
perpetually inculcating this doctrine to the 


people: ( After having read their hiſtory, 


** conſidered their characters, and examined 


5e their writings with all the exactneſs I was 


et able,“ ſays this author, “ it appeared evi 
dent to me, that theſe men believed no- 


* thing of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 


1 piſhments which they moſt induſtriouſly 


4 £ propagate 
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propagated in ſociety *.” Again, It is a 
* future ſtate, then, of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in general, that I undertake to prove 
NE of the ancient philoſophers believed. 


And further, The ancient ſages held it law- 


te ful, for the public good, to ſay one thing 
te when they thought another. So it is 
very likely may certain modern ſages and 
chriſtian divines have done; fometimes for 
public good, more often for PRIVATE 
IVTER EST. 

NEveERTHELESS, that very great men, 
divines eſpecially, have taught this doctrine 
of eternal puniſhments, and ſome of them 
have believed it, will be readily acknow- 
ledged, Among the former may be included 
the late archbiſhop Tillotſon, who preached 
and publiſhed a ſermon, already quoted, oy 


THE "ETERNITY OF HELL TORMENTS . 


But whether this excellent prelate was not 
too wiſe and humane to believe ſuch a 


doctrine, and only taught it becauſe, as he 


fays himſelf, he thought it a great diſcourage- 
an to fo, I ſhall not prefume to determine. 


That 
„The Düne Legation of foes, Vol. I. p. 318. 
bid. p. 320, u' pid. p. 321. * N 


works, vol. 1, Sermon 35. 
* The word humane is here uſed, becauſe we think, 
as is mentioned in the beginning of the Eflay on Reli- 


gious Cruelty, that one principal cauſe of mens believing 


God to be cruel is, that they are cruel themſelves, 
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That he ſeems. to endeavour to prove it, is 
certain : but at the fame time | he mentions 
ſeveral objections (tho' not near all he might 
have mentioned) againſt ſuch puniſhments; 
particularly, that they are inconſiſtent with 
* the juſtice and goodneſs of God.! This 
te objection,” ſays the * ee hath 
been attempted to be anſwered: ſeveral 
tte ways, none of which ſeems to me to give 
« clear and full ſatisfaction to it, He then 
ſpecifies one of theſe anſwers, for the parti- 
culars of which the reader is referred; to the 
ſermon itſelf, and ſaith ; *© But-this I doubt 
<« will upon examination be found to have 
«© more of ſubtilty than of ſolidity in it.“ 
This might perhaps with! equal. juſtice: and 
reaſon be ſaid, not only of all the other an- 
ſwers he quotes, but of his 6wiiialdo, on 
which he ſeems to lay great ſtreſs, and by it 
attempts to ſolve this difficulty. And indeed 
he does afterwards acknowledge, © that this 
** miſery is ſo terribly ſevere, that at preſent 


we can hardly tell how to reconeile it with 


the JUSTICE AND GOODNESS. Of God.“ 
He undertakes nevertheleſs to prove, that 
* the eternal puniſhment: of wicked men in 
another world is plainly threatned-in fcrip- 
© ture.” It is a common caſe, this: when 
men find reaſon againſt them, then they have 

recourſe to authority, What honour or ſer- 
| VICE 
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vice they, by this means, do the authority 
they appeal to, is left for them to ſhew, 
However, the point, that this puniſhment is 
threatned in fcripture, the archbiſhop ſeems 
to think plainly made out. But, after all, 
the. good-natured prelate appears ſenſible, 
that the executing theſe threatnings would 
be ſo contrary to the ESSEN TIAL PERFEC- 
e FIons of the divine nature, that he is 
yery defirous to find a ſalvo in the caſe. He 
* that threatens,” ſays the biſhop, keeps 
* the right of puniſhing in his own hands, 
ee and is not. obliged to execute what he 
et hath threatned any farther than the rea- 
e ſons and ends of government do require: 
and he may, without any injury to the 
e party threatned, remit and abate as much 
* as he pleaſeth of the puniſhment that he 
te hath threatned. This is indeed true of 
man: but can any thing be more unlike God 
than to threaten what he never intends to 
perform? Let it but be proved, that Gop 
hath threatned, and ſurely no man in his 
ſenſes will dare to doubt the execution. But 
the caſe will be very different, if ex have 
preſumed to threaten Id TH NAME OF Go. 
and without his authority. 

WRA a poor ſhift is here! Is this like 
the archbiſhop's uſual candor ? What a taſk. 


90 men undertake, when they labour to 
3 prove 
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prove doctrines directly contrary to reaſon, 
and perhaps to their own ſentiments alfo ! 


But truth at laſt prevailed : for a little after 


this remarkable paſſage he acknowledges, 
that * we may reſt aſſured, God will judge 
« the world in righteouſneſs; and if it be 


«any wiſe inconſiſtent either with righteouſ. 


«© nefs or goodneſs, which he knows much 
< better than we do, to make ſinners miſe. 
te rable for ever, that he will not do it; nor 


*« is it credible, that he would THREATENY 


e ſinners with a puniſhment which he could 


© not execute upon them. Let the reader 


judge, by what is laſt ſaid, if both the exe- 


cution and the THREATNINGsS alſo of eternal 
puniſhments. do not appear to be entirely 


given up by this great man. We: will pro- 


ceed, however, to our third artiele, I hat the 
ſcriptures plainly denounce. _— pu- 


niſhments. £ 

| WHreTHER they do or not, divines and 
other learned men differ greatly, as it is well 
known they do alſo about the true meaning 
of ſcripture in a multitude of places. Some 
fuppoſe the words for ever and everlaſting 
may be taken, and are frequently uſed, in a 
limited ſenſe : others are very poſitive, that 
in thoſe places where they relate to punith- 
ments, they are intended, and ought to be 


pnderſtood, in an unlimited ſenſe. Of this 
latter 


— 
PTY 
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latter opinion the above-mentioned prelate 
has declared himſelf, and aſſigns ſeveral rea- 
ſons for being ſo. But ſuppoſing, tho' by 
no means granting, that theſe puniſhments 
are plainly denounced in the ſcripture, this 
queſtion will then ariſe : Were all parts of 
thoſe writings given forth by divine inſpira- 
tion, or only certain parts of them? If the 
latter, then it is poſſible at leaſt that theſe 
threatnings of everlaſting puniſhments may 
be ſome of thoſe paſſages not given forth by 
divine inſpiration, and conſequently are to 
be regarded as proceeding merely from pri- 
vate opinion. This point, whether the ſcrip- 
tures in the whole, or only in part, were 
divinelyrevealed, hath alſo been very warmly 
diſputed, 


8 E C TION I 


O ME very ancient chriſtians, as well as 
O J ſeveral of the greateſt and moſt learned 
modern divines, have been clearly of opinion, 
that not only many particular paſſages of the 
ſcriptures, but even divers whole books, were 
not written by divine revelation. 
EUSEBIUS, in his hiſtory of the chats 

"gs, that the epiſtle of James, the epiſtle of 
Jude, 


1 N. Couſin s tranſlation into Frencb, l. iii. e. XXV. p. 157. 
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Fude, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and 
third of Joby, are not generally received. 
And after mentioning ſeveral falſe and coun- 
terfeit books, as the Acts of Paul, the Book 
of the Shepherd, the Revelation of Peter, the 
Epiſtle of Barnabas, and the Inſtitutions of the 
Apoſtles, he adds, © and among theſe may be 
te placed the Apocalypſe of Jobn, which ſome 
te expunge from the number of the ſacred 
& books, and others think may remain,” 
Concerning this revelation of John, the ſame 
author informs us what Denys biſhop of 
Alexandria ſaid concerning it, which begins 
thus: Some of thoſe, ſays Denys, © who 
< lived before our times, have abſolutely re- 
* jected this book, and having examined it 
chapter by chapter from the beginning to 
e the end, have ſhewed, that there is neither 
e ſenſe nor reaſon in it. They fay alſo, that 
ce the title is falſe, becauſe the book was not 
<« written by John, and that it abounds too 
* much with ignorance to be a revelation. 
cc 'They affure us, that this book was not 


* compoſed by any one of the apoſtles, nor 


even by any of the holy authors of the 
church: that it is a forgery of Cerinthus, 
* who making himſelf head of a ſect, aſſumed 
© the name of Jobn to authoriſe his e extrava- 
© gant fancies,” 
SUCK 


It q Bid. l. vi. c. xxv, p. 361, 362, 
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Sven were the ſentiments of ſome very 
ancient chriſtians reſpecting certain books of 
ſcripture. As to modern divines, 

GROTTUS declares his opinion as follows: 
& have truly ſaid, that all the books in the 
« Hebrew canon were not dictated by the 
„ Holy Ghoſt, * * #* * There was no oc- 
«* caſion for hiſtories to be dictated by the 


Holy Spirit. * * * If Luke had written his 


* books by the dictates of divine inſpiration, 
ehe would have choſen rather to eſtabliſh 
© his authority on that, than on the faith of 
* the witneſſes he followed. $0 in writing 
te the Acts, which he had ſeen done by Paul, 
** he had no need of inſpiration *.” 
ARCHBISHoOP T/lotſon ſays, If any man 
* is of opinion, that Moſes might write the 
© hiſtory of thoſe actions, which he himſelf 
« did or was preſent at, without an imme- 
& diate revelation of them, or that Solomon, 
e by his natural and acquired wiſdom, might 
e ſpeak thoſe wiſe ſayings which are in his 
e Proverbs, er the Evangeliſts might write 
© what they heard and ſaw, or what they 
ee had good aſſurance of from others, as St. 
« Lnke tells us he did, &c. without the im- 
t mediate dictate of the Spirit of God, he 


G ſeems to have reaſon on his ſide. For that 
| = « men 


2 Eret. Fatum þro pace, Arti, de Canonicis Scripturis. 
Op, tom. IV. p. 672. 
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<« men may without an immediate revelation 
« write thoſe things, which they think with- 


ic out a revelation, ſeems very plain. And 


ce that they did ſo, there is this probable ar- 


cc gument for it; becauſe we find, that the 


te evangeliſts, in relating the diſcourſes. of 
« Chriſt, are very far from agreeing in the 


* particular expreſſions and words: * * * * 
4e but if the words had been dictated by the 
« Spirit of God, they muſt have agreed in 


« them. For when St. Luke differs from 


c St. Matthew, in relating what our Saviour 
« ſaid, it is impoſlible that they ſhould both 
te relate it right as to the words and forms 
ce of expreſſion *. 


DR. Middleton tells us, As tis neceſſaty 


ce to believe of the ſcriptures in general, that 
cc they are divinely inſpired; ſo it is as neceſſaty, 
* from the evidence of plain facts and decla- 


0 rations in thoſe very ſcriptures, to allow 
« ſome exception to this general rule, and 


ee not to inſiſt, as ſome do, that every word, 
* ſentence, narration, hiſtory, or indeed 
te every book we call canonical, was dictated 
« by God. * * * * Here then, adds this 


author, © I fix my foot, and take upon me 


ce to aſſert, that we are under no obligation 


« of reaſon or religion to believe, that the 


cc — are of abſolute and univerſal in- 


. 


* 2 s wa vol. III. pe 449. 


cc << ſpiration, 
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te ſpiration, or that every paſſage in them was 
« dictated by a divine ſpirit ©.” 

We plainly ſee, that theſe pious and learned 
divines made no ſcruple to declare their opi- 
nions very fully and explicitly, and others 
have done the like, that not only many paſ- 
ſages, but even entire books of the ſcriptures, 
were not dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. 

| In order to confirm the ſentiments of theſe 
great men, and ſatisfy ourſelves fully on this 
head, nothing more ſeems neceſſary, but to 
take an unbiaſſed view of ſome particular | 
parts of ſcripture. | 

CouLD the writer of Eccleſiaſtes be di- 
vinely inſpired when he declared concerning 
the eſtate. of the ſons of men, © that they 
© might ſee they themſelves are beaſts ? For 
te that which befalleth the ſons of men, be- 
e falleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth 
* them: as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other; 
« yea they have all one breath, ſo that a man 
© hath no pre-eminence above a beaſt: * * * 

"all go unto one place. Can any thing 
be ſtronger againſt a future ſtate than theſe 
texts? Or can the human ſpecies be more 
degraded than by this account of them? 

Was David inſpired by the merciful Spirit 
of? "od when he thus cruelly curſed his 

l „ enemy, 


£ Dr. Iulia 3s works, vol. IL p- 288. 
AEcclgſiaſtes iii. 18, 19, 20. 
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enemy, and his children alſo? * When he” 
(his enemy) * ſhall be judged,” ſays David 
* let him be condemned, and let his prayer 
tc become fin. & * * Let his children be con- 
« tinually vagabonds and beg. * * * Let 
© there be none to extend mercy unto him; 
* neither let there be any to favour his father- 
te leſs children *:” with a great deal more in 
the ſame ſtrain. | 

AND: what ſhall we fay of the account 
given in the book of Genes concerning the 
creation of man, and for what cauſe he was 
not only deprived of the happy ſtate in which 
he was originally placed, but both himſelf 
and all his poſterity, according to the moſt 
common and orthodox opinion, were ſen- 
tenced by God to eternal miſery ? By an 
impartial examination of this narrative, we 
ſhall perhaps be able to fatisfy ourſelves, 
whether even this part of the ſcriptures, 
upon which, as ſome think, ſo much de- 
pends, carries with it, if taken in a literal 
ſenſe, as moſt divines inſiſt that it ſhould be, 
any appearance of being divinely revealed. 

Tur account in the ſecond and third 


chapters of Genefis is briefly as follows: 


THAT * the Lord God formed man of 
* the duſt of the ground: that nevertheleſs 
ce he formed him in his own image, in the 

, TY image 
lan n, 7, 10, 135 
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te jmage of God created he him: male and 
tt female created he them.” That © the 
© L6td God planted a garden, and there he 
« put the man, one of whoſe ribs God took, 
and thereof made he woman. And the 
« Lord God commanded the man, ſaying, 
«Of every tree of the garden thou mayeſt 
© freely eat: but of the tree of knowledge of 
“good and evil, thou ſhalt not eat; for in 
te the day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt 
e ſurely die:“ that is, as we are taught to 
betieve, thou ſhalt live for ever in eternal © 
miſery. 1 
Brok we go any further, a query here 
ſeems naturally to preſent itſelf. Would a 
good man plant in his garden a tree which 
bore pleaſant, but poiſonons fruit, and con- 
tent himſelf with forbidding his children to 
eat thereof, telling them, that if they did, 
they ſhould ſurely die? On the contrary, if 
he knew of ſuch a tree, would he not im- 
mediĩately deſtroy it? and more eſpecially 
if he could be ſenſible, that unleſs he did ſo, 
his children would certainly deſtroy them- 
ſelves by eating the fruit thereof, and like- 
wife render all theit poſterity miſerable? But 
to proceed with our narrative: 

NoTwIiTHSTANDING this prohibition 
againſt eating the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, and the tefrible penalty annexed to 

Aa 2 diſobedience, 
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diſobedience, the ſerpent, who was more 
« ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, entring 
into diſcourſe with the woman, ſo beguiled 
her, that © ſhe took of the fruit thereof and 
« gid eat, and gave alſo to her huſband with 
% her, and he did cat.” 

AFTER they had committed this heinous 
and fatal crime of eating forbidden fruit, or, 
as an eminent divine has called it, robbing 
an orchard *;, © they heard the voice of the 

Lord God walking in the garden in the 
© cool of the day: and Adam and his wife 
© hid themſelves from the preſence of the 
Lord God amongſt the trees of the garden.” 

However, they were found out, and God 


pronounced ſentence upon the ſerpent, upon 


the woman, and upon the man. But as 
Adam and Eve were naked, except the aprons 
of fig- leaves they had made themſelves, © unto 
* Adam alſo and to his wife did the Lord 
« God make coats, and clothed them.” 
Tus the firſt man, as above-mentioned, 
not only forfeited the happy ſtate deſigned 
for 


I might have had my tenement, ſuch as it is, (a little 


ſorry houſe of clay) upon better terms, if it had not been 
for a fault of my great grandfather : he and his wife to- 
gether, with the advice of an ill neighbour, were con- 
cerned in ROBBING AN ORCHARD belonging to the 
lord of the manor, and ſo forfeited this great privilege, 
to my ſorrow I am ſure, The works of . Swift, D. D. 
&e, vol, XII. p. 296, 297. 
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for him by God, which he had, as may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, enjoyed but a very little 
time *; but, as is commonly believed and 
taught, he and all his poſterity, without any 
fault committed, or indeed that poſſibly could 
be commited by the latter, were 1 to 


eternal infinite puniſhment *, 


Lr us now diveſt ourſelves of all prepoſ- 


ſeſſions, and clear our eyes from thoſe miſts 


that the words ſacred and holy are very apt to 
cloud them with, and then examine this ſtory 


of the creation and fall of man, &c. which 
has, by many very eminent perſons, and even 
ſeveral fathers of the church, been given up 


or La. auteurs font fart partages ſar ce Point, ſays M. 


: Bayle * quelques-uns veulent gu Adam ait peche le jour 
meme de ſa creation, &c. Authors are greatly divided 


upon this queſtion : ſome aſſert, that Adam ſinned on the 


very day of his creation, and that he continued in Para- 


diſe but ſix, ſeven, or ten hours: others extend the time 
to ſix, eight, or ten days; others to thirty-four years. 


Moſt of them build their opinions on a ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance between Adam and Jeſus Chrift : for inſtance, if 


Adam be ſuppoſed to continue in Paradiſe forty days, 


or thirty-four years, the reaſon is, becauſe 7eſus Chrisi 
 fafted forty days in the wilderneſs, or lived upon earth 


thirty- four nn eee Sc. par M. Bayle, art. 


Abel. 


n Some men, ſays Mr. Locke, would have all Adam's 
poſterity doomed to eternal infinite puniſhment, for the 


tranſgreſſion of Adam, whom millions had never heard 


of, and no one had authorized to tranſact for him, or be 
his repreſentative, The Reaſenableneſs of Chriſtianity, p. 6. 
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as a literal account, and infiſted on to be 2 
fable or an allegory : and ſurely this is much 
leſs ſtrange, than that one man of ſenſe 
ſhould contend for its being. a true hiſtorica] 
parration. 


CL PHILO, a learned Jew, ” ſays Dr. Mid. 


dleton, © calls it a piece of ruſtic famplicity 


eto imagine, that God really employed the 
labour of ſix days in the production of 
te things: in which he is followed by Origen, 


* Auſtin, Ambroſe, and others. What man 


ce in his ſenſes, ſays Origen, will believe, that 
© the firſt, ſecond, and third days, and the 
- © evenings and mornings, paſſed without 
e fun, moon, and ſtars, and the firſt even 
te without the heavens? Who ſo filly as to 
ce think, that God, like an huſbandman, 
* planted a garden, (here he might well 
have added, and like a taylor made coats of 
ſkins) “ and in it a real tree of life, to be 
* taſted by corporeal teeth; or that the know- 
* ledge of good and evil was to be acquired 
by eating the fruit of another tree“? As 
to God's being ſix days in creating the world, 


it is, esam to the opinions of the above- 


mentioned eminent perſons, an idle tale: but 
« Moſes,” as Dr. T. Burnet ſays, ** being 


15 minded to conſecrate the ſeventh day for a 
cc ſabbath, 


3 Dr. Middlizox's works, vol. II. p. 126, 327. 
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Lat, he therefore un out the crea- 
tion o fix days 
| SUPPOSE this e had been written by 
a heathen hiſtorian or poet, what ſhould we 
have thought? Could we then have imagined 
it any other than a fable or an allegory, and 
a very Rrange one too? Or, if we had taken 
it in a literal ſenſe, ſhould we not have held 
it ſo childiſh, romantic, notoriouſly falſe and 
filly, as to be much more properly the ſub- 
je& of ridicule than of ſerious criticiſm, and 
not an object worthy of even pagan faith? 
Man formed out of the duſt, and woman 
made out of one of his ribs.—A dumb ſer- 
pent accoſting the woman in articulate and 
intelligible language : on which ſhe, inſtead 
of being frighted, and haſtening to her huſ- 
band to inform him of what had happened, 
enters calmly into a dialogue with the beaſt; 
and he prevails upon her to act contrary to 
the expreſs commands of her Creator Who 
e walking in the garden in the cool of the 
te day, called unto Adam; and after ſome 
diſcourſe with him and the woman, and 
curſing the ſerpent, and pronouncing ſentence 
upon the man and his wife, he, the Lord 
“ God, made coats of 1 and clothed 
te them.“ 
8455 A A 4 IMPROBABLE 
* Arch@ologie Philiſophice, mm into . 
. k 
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IMPROBABLE and irrational as *vGry ne 


of theſe circumſtances might appear, I taken 
literally, or related by an heathen writer, 
they are not by much the worſt part of this 


narrative, God, the fountain of juſtice and 


goodneſs, is here repreſented as ſuffering his 
own creature, for whom he intended ever- 


laſting happineſs, to be by another of his 


creatures, of ſuperior abilities and cunning, 
ſeduced from his duty, and thereby the That 
and all his poſterity rendered for ever miſe- 
Table : whereas, if God had been pleaſed to 
interpoſe, all this evil had been prevented, 
and his kind intention towards man had not 
been fruſtrated, £ 

Sox divines indeed, as hath been already 
obſerved, being defirous to get rid of the 
manifeſt abſurdities of ſo ſhocking a ſtory, 
appear willing it ſhould paſs for an allegory. 
But admitting this, would it not even then, 
ſuppoſing it formed by an uninſpired perſon, 


appear highly injurious to the honour of God, 


and extremely prejudicial to the intereſt of 
religion ? Por it repreſents the Deity, as we 
have juſt now ſeen, diſappointed in his defign 
of rendering his creature man happy i in the 
tate he had placed him, and by an oppoſite 
power, who, in this cafe, is deſcribed as gain- 
ing his point in oppoſition to the will of the 
Almighty, Nay, God himſelf! iS A 

av 
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as placing a temptation before man, which 
an omnifcient Being muſt know man could 
not refiſt, and yet dooming him and all his 
poſterity to eternal miſery, becauſe he fell 
into it. In ſhort, a moſt gracious intention of 
the Almighty to render his creature man for 
ever happy, appears to be entirely fruftrated 
before it is well begun to be executed, and 
a delightful and noble apparatus for that 
purpoſe deſtroyed or rendered uſeleſs almoſt 
as ſoon as prepared; all which muſt have been 
foreſeen, and might have been prevented, by 
the all-wiſe and omnipotent Creitor:” 7" 

AND now concerning this deſcription of 
man and his creation, I would aſk, if it had 
been given by a Heathen or Mahometan, whe- 
ther a ſenſible chriſtian would not have been 
apt to expreſs himſelf in the following man- 
ner > What arrogance, what impiety, what 
luciferian pride is here ſhewn in repreſenting 
a poor deſpicable reptile, formed of the duſt, 
and probably the loweſt, the wickedeſt, and 
moſt unworthy of all rational beings, a 
made in the MAE and after the LIKENESS 


5 OF 

Reader] be not diſpleaſed at this true deſcription of 
the human ſpecies: if thou art a virtuous and a pious 
man, then art thou as a lilly among thorns, as a diamond 
among rubbiſh, as an angel among men. It is certain, 
that a worſe character is not here given of man than the 
ſcripture gives: for the ſame author; who hath repre- 


ſented him as made IN THE IMAGE AND AFTER THE 
LIKENESS 
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oF Gop, the inviſible, incomprehenſible, 
almighty Creator of the univerſe? Of whom 
it might well be ſaid, as it was with great 
ſtrength and beauty of expreſſion by Jſaiab, 
To whom will ye liken God? or what 
* likeneſs will ye compare unto him? Who 
* hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
© his hand? and meted out heaven with 2 
* ſpan, and comprehended the duſt of the 


* earth in a meaſure, and weighed the moun- 


« tains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance? 
_ * Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
e and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the 
e balance: behold, he taketh up the iſles as 
a very little thing. All nations before him 
* are as nothing, and they are counted to 
7 him leſs than nothing. 


Noe anus 


LIKENESS OF Gop, fays alſo, in the ſixth chapter of 
the ſame book, (Geneſis) * God ſaw, that the wicked- 
« neſs of man was great in the earth, and that every 
<< imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 


„ continually. And it repented the Lord that he had 


* made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
<« heart.” But if it be ſaid, that the firſt man was created 
innocent, and this account given of his poſterity, who 
were all born after his fall; yet pray how much in the 
likeneſs of an all-wiſe, omnipotent, and unchangeable 
God, muſt a poor weak wretched creature be, who in 
his moſt perſect {tate diſobeyed his Maker, and know- 
ingly incurred ſo grievous a penalty as eternal miſery 
for himſelf and all that were to follow him, only for the 
ſake of eating perhaps an apple or a hg ? 
n Taiah xl, I2, 15, 17, 18. 
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NoTwWIiTHSTANDING the glorious and in- 


conceivable majeſty of the Deity, of which 


even this noble and ſublime deſcription can 


give us but a very imperfect idea, and the 
infinite diſparity between God and man, yet 
the author of Geneſis hath, leſt it ſhould not 
be ſufficiently obſerved, four times in the 
compaſs of two verſes, repeated, that God 
created man in his own image and after his 

likeneſs *. Does this ſavour of inſpiration ? ? 
IF a writer took upon him to give an ac- 
count of the creation of the world, concern» 
ing which there could be no traditional or 
hiſtorical knowledge, (for certainly man 
could not tell what 1 before he had 
a being) 


n A reverend ) 2 who hath taken much pains to 
vindicate this ſtrange text, after producing ſome ridicu- 
lous conceits of certain Fewiſh rabbies concerning it, and 
telling us his own opinion wherein this likeneſs of God 
and man conſiſts, cites an expreſſion of one, who cried 
out with extaſy, Non homo ſum, fed Deus, quoniam naturd 
immortalis fum. And of this enormous rant our divine 
ſays, bold as the expreſſion was, it is in fact (under 
© modeſt reſtrictions) not far from the truth.” And a 
little lower he adds, © it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
« that the departed ſouls of good men will be * * * to 
all eternity approaching ſtill nearer the glotious per- 


= fections of the Deity, till perhaps, in pr oceſs of time, 


„Man will be ſpiritualized to ſuch a degree, as to excel 
«in dignity the higheſt order of created Beings, as much 
as thoſe ſons of glory excel man in his preſent dejected 
* ſtate.” The Doctrine of endl:fs Torments freely and 
impartially debated, &c. By John Maud, M. A. Vicar 


ef dt. Nepts, & Sc. p. 17. 
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a being) or if men undertook to foretel future 
contingencies, they had indeed occaſion for 
divine revelation: nevertheleſs, might not 


one write a book of Gengſis, and others pre- 
tend to prophecy, without being divinely 
inſpired? 

Bxrokk we take leave of this narrative of 
the creation and fall of man, &c. that the 


reader may ſee it has not been here treated 


more freely than bya very eminent and learned 
divine, it is thought proper to ſubjoin ſome 
extracts from a tranſlation of the Archaolgiz 
Pbilgſophicæ of the Rev. Dr. Burnet, dedicated 
by him to the late king William. Indeed it 
reflets great diſhonour on any account or 
ſyſtem of things, whether religious, or civil, 


or philoſophical, if they will not bear a ſtrict 
and free examination; and whatever fools, 


bigots, or hypocrites may ſay or pretend, it 1s 


in the higheſt degree ſcandalous, and preju- 


dicial to true religion and the intereſt of ſo- 


ciety, to prevent, or even diſcourage ſuch 
examination; and perſecution, for ſo bad a 
purpoſe, is deſtructive of that liberty which 
all mankind are intitled to, and conſequently 
a crime of the moſt malignant nature. 


Bur let us hear this excellent author: 


Great,“ ſays he, © is the force of cuſtom 


and a pre-conceived opinion oyer human 
minds. Whereſore theſe ſhort obſerva- 


= 70 tions 
JI 
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« tions. or accounts of the firſt original of 
« men and things, which we receive from 
« the mouth of Moſes, are embraced without 
« the leaſt demur or examination of them, 
« But had we read the ſame doctrine in an- 
te other; for example, in a Greek philoſopher, 
ce or in a rabbinical or Mahometan doctor; 
« we ſhould have ſtopped at every period 
te with our minds full of een and 
ſcruples . 

« WHaT if an evil ſpirit, crafty and 
« knowing, had by his ſubtlety over-reached 
a poor filly woman, who had not as yet ſeen 
ce the ſun either riſe or ſet, who was but 
© newly come off the mould, and wholly 
e unexperienced in all things? Certainly 2 
« perſon who had ſo great a price ſet upon 
© her head, as the falvation of mankind, 

might well have deſerved a guard of angels. 
« Ay, but perhaps, you will ſay, the woman 
e ought to have taken care not to violate a 
« law eſtabliſhed upon pain of death: the 
* day you eat thereof, you ſhall ſurely die. 
«© * * Die! what does that mean? ſays the 
e poor ignorant virgin, who as yet had not 
« ſeen any thing dead, no not ſo much as a 
te flower .“ ä 


— 


© Pages 9 and 10 of the above-mentioned Archealogie 
Philoſophicæ. Þ [bid, p. 17. 
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Ax theſe things,” that happened 
between the creation and fall of man, are 
4 ſaid to have been tranſacted in one day 
cc time, or perhaps but in half a day *. * 7 « 
& And that very fame day miſtreſs bride be- 
« ing, to I know not what intent, pleaſed to 
« ramble among the groves of the garden, 
e chanced to meet with the ſerpent, &c.” 
* * * But I cannot bear to ſee, that in ſo 
e ſhort a time all things were inverted and 
e put into a total diforder; and that the whole 


* frame of nature, which had been but juſt 


© now compoſed and poliſhed, ſhould, before 
© the firſt time of the ſun's ſetting, fall to 
* ruin and confuſion, In the morning God 
e ſaid, all things were good; and in the even- 
& 1ng of the fame day, all things are accurſed. 
* Alas! how fleeting and. unconſtant is the 


te glory of things created! A work that was 


* ſo elaborate as to be fix days ere it could 


be brought to perfection, and that by an 


* omnipotent architect, to be thus ruined by 
% fo vile a beaſt *.” 


RALI v it ſeems a very del and 


very hard thing, that God ſhould be ſaid 
to have tormented, nay, and ruined man- 
* kind for ſo ſmall a fault, and that too 


i committed through the levity of a woman's 


10 mind. Wherefore ſome are of opinion, 
: | e 1 
3 Jlid p. 217. i#d.-p. 28. + 
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(which I am not much averſe to) that Myſes 
laid fo vaſt, a puniſhment on fo ſmall a 
« crime, only to the end he might procure 
« the greater deference and authority to his 
« own laws, which often decree with the 
« greateſt ſeverity things frivolous, and in tbeir 
te wn nature indifferent. For who would 
not fear to violate the moſt petty, inconſi- 
tc derable precept that comes in the name of 
* God, if the eating of one forbidden apple 
« could bring perdition to all mankind *?” 

TowaRDs our author's concluſion of this 
treatiſe, he ſays, © As we are chriſtians, we 


« worſhip the ſupreme Deity, a God of the 


4 oreateſt power and goodneſs, or, as he is 
e uſually, defined, a being infinitely perfect. 
Nov can we ſay, that a being infinitely 
perfect made coats of {kins, and put them 
« on the man and the woman? with many 
* other things which are related concerning 
« the being of infinite perfection in that col- 
% loquy with Adam, the woman, and the 


e ſerpent. J/hen therefore we attribute any 


« thing to the Deity which is unworthy of bim, 
e not in words only, but really as to the matter 
"© 2tſelf;, we offend againſt the dignity of the 
« Divine Nature; which, if it were done with 
«a Wicked mind, would not only have an air 
« oe REPROACH, but of BLASPHEMY © 

os 144 + By 

* Ibid. p. 22, 24. t Tbid. p. 77. 
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By theſe few extracts from this treatiſe of 
our worthy and pious author, particularly the 
laſt paragraph, his ſentiments concerning the 
Mefaic account of the original of men and 
things, ſufficiently appear. Could the reve- 
tend Doctor poſſibly believe, that a book 
which attributed to the Deity ſo many things 
unworthy of him, as our learned divine him- 
ſelf plainly inſinuates this does, was written 
by divine inſpiration ?. 


— $ECTIQN y. 


CCORDING to the opinions of thoſe 
eminent divines quoted in the laſt 
ſection, there are many parts of the bible in 


which revelation was not at all neceſſary. 


Relations of facts that men themſelves had 
been eye- witneſſes of, or ſuch as they might 


hear from others, or learn by tradition, needed 


no divine revelation. The ſame may be faid 
of giving advice, or perſons ſignifying their 
deſire, about the moſt common and trivial 


things: as when Paul adviſes Timothy to 


drink no longer water, but uſe a little wine 
for his tomach's ſake *; or when the ſame 
apoſtle deſires Timothy to bring the cloke and 


op with him that he left at Troas © ; 


uy 


8 Timethy v. 23. 2 Timothy iv. 13. 
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ſurely there could be no manner of occaſion 
for revelation in theſe caſes. . Moreover, to. 
prove evidently, that the ſcriptures were not 
all given forth by divine revelation, we will 
appeal to the ſcriptures themſelves. Let us 
hear what one of the moſt eminent writers 
even of the New Teſtament frequently de- 
clares. 

THe apoſtle Paul, who, as he ſays of him- 
ſelf « was in nothing behind the very chiefeſt 
* apoſtles *;”” yet in ſeveral places tells us, 
that on many occaſions he did not write in 
his epiſtles, which are ſome of the moſt 
eſteemed parts of the ſcriptures, by revela- 
tion, © But to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord. 
« Now concerning virgins, I have no com- 
t mandment.of the Lord: yet I give my 
« judgment. That which I ſpeak, I ſpeak 
« it not after the Lord, but as it were fool- 
« iſhly.“ Then certainly not by divine re- 
velation. Again, ** I ſpeak after the manner 
© of men.” On which St. Jerom obſerves, 
35 I find him quoted in Dr. Middleton's 
works 7, © that he, the apoſtle, makes good 
* what he ſays, and by his low and vulgar 
0 way of reaſoning, might give offence to 
* underſtanding men, if he had not prefaced 
© it as he does, by ſignifying, that he was 
« ee only his own human ſenti- 
L 0 | Bb a ments. 

* 2 Cer. Ali. 21,Ü 1 Vol. IL p 
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« ments.” And the fame author informs 
us from Eraſmus, that cardinal Hugo was ſo 
far from thinking all parts of ſcripture were 
written by divine revelation, that he treats a 


paſſage in St. Matthew, © as little better than | 


« 4 lie, or ſuch an account as one would ex- 

e pet from a man in his cups.“ 

By the foregoing account which the ferip- 
tures give of themſelves, we ſeem to be un- 
der a neceſſity of allowing, that all parts of 
theſe writings were not divinely revealed: 
but if this did not convince us, the many 
and palpable inconſiſtencies in ſeveral places 
muſt put this matter beyond diſpute. Ti: 
true, this will occaſion a great, and it may 
be feared, an almoſt inſuperable difficulty; 
which is, to diſtinguiſh what parts were, and 
what were not ſo revealed. Probably the 
apprehenſion of this difficulty hath - cauſed 
many divines of more zeal than knowledge, 
or more art than honeſty, to contend ſo ear- 
neſtly for ſuch an apparent falſehood, as that 
every word of the bible was by divine inſpi- 
ration. But let what difficulties ſoever ariſe, 


that which is true ſhould not be denied or 


concealed, In mens conduct and actions 
they ſhould pay eſpecial regard to conſe- 
_ quences : but in diſputes, or ſearching after 
truth, which ought to be the end of all diſ- 


pours | 


* Ibid. p. 37. 
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putes, when premiſes are true, let conſe- 
quences anſwer for themſelves. As in truth 
there can be no contradictions or abſurdities, 
we may be certain it will lead us int6 none. 
Let us therefore boldly Follow wherever the 
conducts us. 

Tur the ſcriptures then were not wholly 
given forth by divine revelation, is, as appears 
above, not only conformable to the opinion 
of ſome of our greateſt divines, but alſo to 
the teſtimony of the ſcriptures themſelves. 
That ſome parts of them may have been 
faultily tranſcribed or printed, wrong tranſ- 
lated, interpolated, taken in a literal ſenſe 
when the meaning was allegorical, and in 
many other reſpects miſunderſtood, ſeems as 
true. But that God will ever act contrary to 
his eſſential attributes, is abſolutely impoſſible: 
and what can be more contrary to theſe than 
the puniſhing H1s CREATURES WITH ETERs 
NAL TORMENTsS? Should it not therefore _ 
be well conſidered, whether the attempts 
to prove this doctrine from ſcripture, were 
they to ſucceed, would not tend greatly to 
wWeaken, if not totally e the upthority 

of feripture ? | 


Bib! 2c SECTION 


Ss 
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SECTION VI. 


\OURTHLY, Tis fad, that the belief 


of everlaſting puniſhments 1s abſolutely 
celery to deter men from being wicked, 
and alſo part of the foundation of religion, 
and therefore ought on no account to be diſ- 
couraged. But as we hope it-hath already 


been proved, that this opinion cannot be 


true; if it ſhall alſo appear not in any com- 
pariſon ſo ſerviceable to prevent vice as many 
imagine or pretend, or as other means are, 
but on the contrary, in divers reſpects very 
prejudicial, and a foundation for a bad reli- 


gion only, then ſurely it ought to meet with 


that diſcouragement it ſo well deſerves. 

Tuosꝝ who have made any obſervations 
on human nature muſt allow, that all dangers 
or evils, however great, if at a diſtance, loſe 
much of their force and terror: whereas 
ſmaller dangers or evils near at hand, or be- 
fore our eyes, are frequently attended with a 
very forcible influence and effect. That the 
fear of puniſhments of this laſt kind operates 
ſtrongly in deterring men from wickedneſs, 
and the apprehenſion of thoſe of the former 
very feebly, is therefore certain, And as to 
faults which are not puniſhable by the laws, 


give not men much more generally reſtrained 
N from 
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from them by a regard to their health, to 
reputation, to decency, and other preſent and 
temporal conſiderations, which are for the 
moſt part preſent with them, than by the 
fear of future and eternal miſery, which ſel- 
dom finds a place in their thoughts? 

On this occaſion I cannot avoid obſerving, 
that as a regard to reputation, eſpecially among 
perſons of diſtinction, is a great preſervative 
againſt indecent and vicious actions, how 
neceſſary it is that all ſuch actions ſhould 
be conſtantly and generally eſteemed in the 
higheſt degree diſreputable. Did gentlemen, 
eſpecially of great parts and high rank, but 
conſider what infinite good they might do 
by rendering virtue amiable and faſhionable, 
and vice odious and ſcandalous, ſurely there 
would be a noble emulation among them 


who ſhould ſucceed beſt in fo excellent and 


beneficial a ſervice to mankind. And if the 
ladies, moſt remarkable for good ſenſe, wit, 
and politeneſs, would regard every known 
bad perſon as extremely ill-bred and un- 
faſhionable, this could not fail of being at- 


tended with all imaginable good conſe- 


quences: it would not only be introducing a 
new faſhion, but a very uſeful and valuable 
one alſo. 


IN order to judge, whether the fear of 
future and eternal puniſhments in the next 


B b 3 world, 
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world, or of thoſe: which are preſent, tho 


but temporary in this world, deter men moſt 
effectually from wicked actions, let us ſup- 
poſe the former fear remained and was uni- 
verſal, but that no preſent puniſhments being 
inflicted, the latter of courſe ceaſed. In this 
caſe, what fatal conſequences muſt enſue! 
The earth would immediately be covered 
with wickedneſs, as the waters cover the ſea. 
The weak and timorous would be preſently 
deſtroyed by the ſtrong and the daring, who 
would ſoon periſh by one another, and the 
world in a ſhort time be by this means diſ- 
peopled. But ſuppoſing the former, the fear 
of future and eternal puniſhments ceaſed, 
and that of preſent puniſhments, which 
were duly, ſtrictly, and univerſally executed, 
remained in full force; the different effects 


between the dread of preſent puniſhments, | 


although but temporal, and that of future, 
tho” eternal, would then be evident. 

As a further proof of the little effect that 
the fear of puniſhments in a future ſtate hath 
on many who believe them, —doth not daily 


experience ſhew us, that multitudes of the | 


moſt flagitious wretches are among the num- 
ber of ſuch believers? 

Tae Portugueſe are generally allowed to 
be ſome of the greateſt bigots upon earth to 


what they call Ly and conſequently, 
the 


* 
* _— 
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the common people eſpecially, are far from 
any doubt concerning hell-torments :. yet 
in the midſt of the late dreadful calamity, 
when, from the univerſal confuſion, bad men 
thought themſelyes in little or no danger 
of preſent juſtice overtaking them, they 
perpetrated the moſt horrid and execrable 
crimes: yet no ſooner were ſome executed, 
than the terror of immediate ſuffering. pre- 
vented others from proceeding in thoſe wicked 
actions, which the belief or fear of future and 
eternal miſery had not power to reſtrain 
them from committing. 
ls it not then evident, that the good effects 
of this doctrine of everlaſting puniſhments 
are few and precarious? The bad we ſhall 
prefently ſee are many and certain. 
SUCH a belief impreſſes the mind with 
falle, unworthy, and ſhocking opinions of the 
Deity : it greatly imbitters mens lives, and 
very probably tends to harden finners and 
make them deſperate, and to deter men from 
ſerious and religious thoughts. Nay, it is 
undoubtedly a great cauſe of atheiſm: for 
many may ſuppoſe it much more eligible, if 
not more reaſonable, to think there is no 
God, than to place their faith in one who 
will make his own creatures for ever miſe- 
rable, 
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In reſpect to this belief being part of the 
foundation of religion ; it may be fo of that 
which is falſe, but cannot of that which is 
true: it is certainly too bad a nen to 
build any thing good upon. 

As faith in God is the baſis of e 10 
the belief that he is a being of perfect good - 
neſs muſt be the foundation of all true reli- 
gion: for were he an evil being, it would 
undoubtedly be in vain to worſhip him; or, 
if any acceptable worſhip could be invented, 
it muſt be of a malignant and cruel kind, 
ſuch as bloody ſacrifices or the like. 

„TREE Hottentots adore an evil Deity, 
** whom theycall Tougiloa, and look upon him 
te as the father of miſchief, and the ſource of 
* all their plagues. Upon any apprehenſion 
* of danger or misfortune they coax him 
* with the offering of an ox or a ſheep; and 
* at other times perform divers ceremonies 
* to wheedle and keep him quiet. 

Many of the ignorant Indians in America, 
who imagine that two great ſpirits, - one 
good and the other bad, govern the world, 
worſhip the latter but not the former, and 
aſſign this reaſon why they do ſo: the good, 
fay they, cannot hurt us, but the bad will. 
Theſe poor people do not conſider, that the. 

- utmoſt 

The preſent State of the Cape of Good-Hope, Vol. I. 

. 104. 
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utmoſt they can poſſibly perform, is not at 
all likely to prevail with a bad ſpirit, of fo 
much power and without controul, not to 
hurt-them ; and that ſuch a being, who muſt 
be delighted with doing miſchief or he 
would not do it, cannot be moved with pity 
or compaſſion: on the contrary, he will laugh 
at their calamity, and mock when their fear 
cometh. When their fear cometh as deſo- 
lation, and their deſtruction cometh as a 


whirlwind, when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh 


upon them, then ſhall they call upon Him, 
but he will not anſwer. 
| Can a good and true religion be founded 
on a belief, that God will not only puniſh 
multitudes of his creatures to eternity, but 
that he hath rendered it almoſt impoſſible 
for them to eſcape being thus puniſhed? Yet 
this is too common an opinion, and as many 
imagine, is grounded on divers texts of 
ſcripture. 

A MAN may, and indeed muſt, be in the 
utmoſt fear of a being who he apprehends 
will make him eternally miſerable : but is it 
poſſible, that he ſhould entertain any love, 
eſteem, and reverence for ſuch a one? Nay, 
ſuppoſing it is in the power of this being to 


prevent his becoming thus miſerable, and he 
doth it not,—can he even then have any 


real veneration for him? If a ſon believed or 


knew 
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knew that his father would puniſh him with 
the moſt extreme torments, or, tho' it were 
in his power, would not fave him from ſuffer. 
ing them, what filial reſpe& or veneration 
could he have for ſuch a parent? And is not 
God much more intimately related to his 
creatures, than an earthly parent to his chil- 
dren? And may not creatures reaſonably 
hope for and expect more care and affection 
from their Creator, than children from their 
parents? And is it not mens belief, that they 
are under the protection of the Deity, and 
receive from him all the good things they 
poſſeſs, and that he will beſtow upon them 
all the happineſs they ſhall hereafter enjoy, 
which is the foundation of true religion ? 


Ir therefore there are any texts of ſcrip- 


ture, which ſeem to threaten, that God, who 
is a being of infinite goodneſs, will ' puniſh 


men with everlaſting torments, we ſhall leave 


divines to ſettle the point, whether ſuch paſ- 
ſages, as before-mentioned, are not wrong 
tranſlated, interpolated, or ifnodertevd, 
But however that may be, had not the learned 

and judicious Dr. Middleton reaſon to ſay? 
«Tt is a principle conſtantly laid down by 
e all the expoſitors of ſacred writ, that every 
* part of it muſt be expounded in ſuch a 
© manner as to render it conſiſtent with rea- 

0 8 and the known attributes of the Deity; 
| 3 cc „and 
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« and whatever will not admit of that inter- 
pretation, cannot be received as of divine 
« authority. If this be true,” ſaith the ſame 
author, ** it follows, that our notion of God 
te and his attributes is not to be drawn ori- 
e ginally from the ſcriptures, but from nature 
and reaſon, previouſly to our ſtudy of ſcrip- 
© tures, which otherwiſe would be apt to 
« lead us into dangerous errors v. 
Dax EROVs errors indeed! For the want 
of obſerving this rule, of drawing our ſenti- 
ments of God and his attributes from nature 
and reaſon, and not originally from the ſerip- 
tures, has been one principal cauſe of our 
aſcribing the human paſſions, and even the 
worſt of them, ſuch as anger, jealouſy, ha- 
tred, revenge, &c. to the Deity. Theſe 
paſſions the ſcriptures in a multitude of 

places have aſcribed to him, © with whom,” 
they have alſo told us, and truly told us, that 
there © is no W neither ſhadow of 
e turning *.” 
Din not men entertain unreaſonable and 
abſurd opinions of God, they would not ima- 
gine him to be cruel ; and did they not ſup- 
poſe him to he cruel, they could not believe 
he would punith them with eternal torments, 
or 


> Dr, Middieton's works, vol, Il. p- 123. 
* The General Epiſtle of James, ch. i. 17. 
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or even ſuffer the works of his hands to he 


for ever miſerable *, 
To avoid the force of this argument, ſome 


advocates for the doctrine of eternal damna- 


tion ſay, that EVERLASTING MISERY is not 
an arbitrary puniſhment by God, but a na- 


tural conſequence of fin, and agreeable to the 


nature 
* A zealous advocate for this doctrine of Endleſs 
Torments, before quoted, tells us,“ that the inhahi- 
ce tants of the old world even FORCED THE ALMIGHTY, 
te in vindication of his juſtice, to cut them utterly off 
c from the face of the earth, They had, by ſuch long 
& repeated abominations, REDUCED HEAVEN TO THIS 
5 UNAVOIDABLE DILEMMA, either of contending with 
& them by threatnings and puniſhments, even to eter- 
<« nity, had he continued them upon earth; or elſe de- 
ce ſtroying them utterly out of this world, and ſhifting 
< the ſcene of thoſe torments to the land of ETERNAL 
4 HORROR,” And in another place he ſays, that whe- 
ther the number of ſinners who fall under the ſentence 
of ETERNAL MISERY be greater or leſs, it does not, 
« as is pretended, at all impeach the goodneſs of God, 
<« becauſe it is a puniſhment which the objects of it even 
% FORCED divine juſtice to inflict, and wilfully called 
c down upon themſelves, in ſpite of every merciful me- 
ec thod of conviction a thouſand times repeated. And I 
<«« doubt not,” ſays our author, “ but the objects of this 
* puniſhment will fully diſcover its equitableneſs, ac- 
c knowledge God's juſtice in this affair, and even THANK 
< THE ALMIGHTY that it was not, as to its kind and 
«< DEGREE, of a more dreadful nature.” Yet, of theſe 
torments he tells us, that in duration they will be end- 
„e Jeſs, and in DEGREE INFINITELY GREAT,” The 
Doctrine of endleſs Torments freely and impartially debated, 
Sc. By John Maud, M. A. . of St. pn; Oc. 
p. 110, 398 and __ 
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nature and fitneſs of things. Is it indeed! 
Pray, gentlemen, who told you ſo? How 
came you to know this? You will be ſadly 
puzzled to make it out by ſcripture; and, 
moſt certainly, REASON did not teach it you. 
On this ſubject let me aſk a queſtion : How: 
could it conſiſt with the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of God, to form a creature who he knew 
would act in ſuch a manner, that according 
TO THE NATURE AND FITNESS OF THINGS, 
he muſt be EVERLASTINGLY miſerable? As 
the univerſe is created and governed by a 
being of infinite power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs, all things muſt finally and on the whole 
be for the beſt: but is it finally and on the 
whole for the beſt, that any of his creatures 
ſhould be for ever tormented ? 

INDEED, were the generality of ſinners and 
unbelievers to ſuffer everlaſting torments, 
what an inconceivable and inexpreſſible ſcene 
of miſery would the human part of God's 
creation exhibit ! Millions of millions, num- 
bers beyond conception, of his creatures, 
ſuffering, as hath been ſaid by an author 
already quoted, © puniſhment without pity, 
© miſery without any mercy, ſorrow without 
te ſuccour, malice without meaſure, torment 
te without eaſe *,” and to all eternity. Hard 

then 


* See this paſſage at W in page 98, Cc. in the 
Eſſay of Religious Cruelty, and from whence taken. 
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then would the lot of poor man be Here 


his days are few and full of ſorrow, and, 
according to ſome mens opinions, he ſeems 
neceſſitated to come into this world for little 


elſe but to be damned in the next; where, 


ſay they, he is compelled to live for ever, 


that he may be for ever miſerable. 


Ir this was the deplorable condition of our 
ſpecies, would not Milton have had great rea- 
ſon to repreſent the firſt man, Adam, thus 
expoſtulating with his Creator)? 


Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man? Did I ſolicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me? ** * * * 
* * A * A, my will 
Concurr'd not to my being, 'twere but right 
And equal, to reduce me to my duff, 
Doeſirous to reſign and render back 
AlL receiv'd; unable to perform 
Thy terms too hard, by which I was to bold 
' The good 1 fought not. To the loſs of that, 
* Sufficient penalty ! why haſt thou added 
The ſenſe of endleſs woes ? Inexplicable 
"Thy juſtice ſeems . * * , % 


INEXPLICABLE indeed, were this the caſe. 


But we hope it has been evidently made to 


appear, 
Fixs r, That the juſtice and glory of God 


are ſo far from requiring he ſhould puniſh 
| ſinners 
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ſinners and unbelievers with eternal torments, 
that ſuch puniſhments would be n 
contrary to both. | 

SzconDLY, That notivithiiending very 
great men, divines eſpecially, may have 
taught this doctrine, yet it is highly probable 
many of theſe have not believed it them- 
ſelves, but inculcated this opinion for ſome 
particular purpoſes ; and if they had believed 
it, that for very great Peres! to ha miſtaken 
is not at all unuſual. F 


Tnix Iv, That learned men do not agree, 
whether theſe puniſhments are denounced 
by ſcripture or not: and if ſome paſſages 
ſhould ſeem very much to favour the opinion 
that they are, yet as divers parts of ſcripture 
were certainly not given forth by divine in- 
{piration, and others, according to the apoſtle 
Peter, & are hard to be underſtood ;”* ſuch 
paſſages may be juſtly included among one 
or other of thoſe, and conſequently not of 
ſufficient authority in this point: and indeed, 
that no authority can be ſufficient to com- 
mand our aſſent to what is contrary to the 
eſſential attributes of the Deity *. 

_FourTHLY, 


© —— If any doctrine is either mediately or imme- 

diately contrary to the moral attributes of God, the con- 
lequence is, that ſuch doctrine cannot be true; nor can 
any evidence (no not miracles themſelves) prove, that 


ſuck 
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FouvrTHLy, It ſeems evident, that this 


belief is not ſo neceſſary or effectual as is 


commonly thought, to deter men from being 
wicked; and that a doctrine ſo contrary to the 
divine goodneſs cannot be any part of the 
foundation of a liberal and a true religion, 
although it may of a ſlaviſh and a falſe one; 
that it is attended with many very bad con- 
ſequences, particularly imbittering mens lives, 
creating in their minds impious opinions of 
the Deity, or rendering them atheiſts. 
CERTAINLY, if we believe the world was 
created and is governed by a being of infinite 


power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, we muſt allow, 


that all abſolute evil is neceſſarily excluded 
from the univerſe ; and doubtleſs eternal mi- 
ſery would be an oo of this kind. 

A QuesTION may here ariſe: Do we not 


all experience many evils both phyſical and 


moral? We do indeed! And this occafioned 
ſome perſons to imagine, tho' weakly, that 
the world was created and is governed by 
two beings, one good and the other bad: 
and according to a common opinion among 
the greater part of chriſtians, who in words 
diſclaim this doctrine, the world ſeems di- 
vided, tho” very unequally, between two ſuch 


powers : I ſay nn, for by the number 
of 


ſuch a notion can come from God. The Scripture Doc- 


trine of the Redemption, &c. 25 A. A. Sykes, D. D. 
p.. 
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of wicked: perſons ſo vaſtly exceeding the 
good, it appears, if this opinion be true, that 
the devil has beyond compariſon the greater 
part of mankind under his dominion. But 
_ this only by the way. 

SINE the exiſtence of evil, phyſical a as 
well as moral, although but temporary in 
this world, hath greatly puzzled the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned men to reconcile with the 
univerſe being created and governed by a 
Deity of infinite wiſdom, power, and good - 
neſs; how totally irreconcileable with the 
univerſe being ſo created and governed would 
it be, were abſolute and enn evil to 
exiſt in the other world? 

As Gad is infinitely powerful, he could, 
if he had ſo pleaſed, have prevented all evil; 
as he is perfectly good, he certainly will not 
permit, much leſs cauſe or inflict, any evil 
which is not ultimately productive of good: 
but eternal miſery or torment, which is un- 
doubtedly the greateſt of evils, cannot be ul- 
timately productive of good ; therefore cer- 
tainly God will not cauſe, or inflict, or even 
ſuffer it. Everlaſting miſery can indeed no 
more produce good, than everlaſting darkneſs 
can produce light. In regard to temporary, 
phyſical evils, we may ſuppoſe they will end 

nee and this perhaps js the only ſup» 
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poſition which will reconcile their exiſtence 
with the perfect goodneſs of God. 

IF any ſhould inquire, how evil can pro- 
duce good ? it muſt be acknowledged, that 
this is. an exceeding difficult queſtion to 
anſwer fully and ſatisfactorily in all caſes : 
however, many inſtances of it are obvious, 
"Tis an evil to cut off a limb from a living 
man; but if this be done to preſerve life, it is 
conſequentially good. Pain and ſickneſs are 
evils ; but if, as many think, conſtant health 
and uninterrupted eaſe do not afford fo great 
a degree of pleaſure, as a return of health 
after ſickneſs, or of eaſe after pain, then theſe 
evils produce good. Beſides, they may be of 
ſervice in weaning men from this world, and 
in caufing them to leave it with willingneſs 
inſtead of regret. Nay, death itfelf, com- 
monly eſteemed the greateſt of temporal evils, 
if it be the entrance of a better life, is a moſt 


fubſtantial good; but if of eternal miſery. is 


chen a real and terrible evil. 

Tnxsx indeed are inſtances only of phyſi- 
cal evil producing good: how moral evil can 
be any way beneficial, the writer of this Eſſay 
acknowledges himſelf ignorant : but, as man 
is formed and circumſtanced, moral evil 
ſeems inevitable; and if it be really fo, this 
is a very ſtrong reaſon why God will pardon 

| it. 
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it. The well-known and good-natured opi- 
nion of Origen was, that not only bad men, 
but even devils ſnould be finally happy. 


SECTION VII. 


FT ER all, ſome may aſk, Are the 

good and the bad to fare alike in a 
future ſtate? Before this query is anſwered, 
a previous queſtion may be neceſſary: Is it 
not poſſible, nay, is it not highly probable, 
that the good only will arrive at a future 
ſtate? One of the beſt writers of our nation, 
and perhaps of any other, ſeems at leaſt 
much inclined to this opinion. 

- Mx. Locke, in his treatiſe intitled The Res» 
ſanableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. ſets out with 
endeavouring to prove, that the penalty in- 
curred by Adam and his poſterity, on account 
of the ſin he committed, was not, as ſome 
will have it, a ſtate of endleſs torments in 


hell-fire, but death literally ſpeaking. * It 


<< ſeems,” ſays this author, a ſtrange way 
of underſtanding a law, which requires the 
e plaineſt and directeſt words, that by death 


** ſhould be meant eternal life in miſery. 


Could any one be ſuppoſed by a law that 
« ſays, For felony thou ſhalt die, not that he 
| O C 2 ſhould 
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« ſhould loſe his life, but be kept alive in 


it perpetual exquiſite torments.? And would 
t any one think himſelf. fairly dealt with 
ce that was ſo. uſed *?” Again, © I muſt 
ce confeſs by death here I can underſtand 


ce nothing but a ceaſing to be.“ Anda 


little further he ſays, © Immortality and bliſs 
© belong to the righteous ; but an excluſion 
te from Paradiſe and a Loss OF IMMok- 
© TALITY is the portion of finners *,” 

Tx ſcriptures do in many places favour 
this opinion, that death, literally ſpeaking, and 
not eternal miſery, is the portion of ſinners: 
but as we muſt acknowledge, that theſe 
writings do alſo in other places ſeem to aſſert 
the contrary, their authority therefore will 
not, on this occaſion, be pleaded. 

However, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
if the apoſtle Paul meant, by God's making 
one veſſel unto honour and another unto 
diſhonour, not that one man was deſigned 


only for everlaſting life and happineſs, and 


another for death, but that one was made 
for eternal bliſs, and another for eternal mi- 
fery ; St. Paul would in that caſe appear to 
have given a moſt ſhocking account of the 
Deity and his dealings with his creature 
man. ' Might not man then, in the words 
the _ 125 into die tnount, with great 

. reaſon 
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reaſon ſay to his Creator? ** Why doth he 
« yet find fault? For who hath reſiſted his 
« will?” And what ſolution of this diffi- 
culty, or what ſatisfaction or conſolation 
would it be to ſay? © Nay but, O man, 
« who art thou that replieſt againſt God? 
te Shall the thing formed fay to him that 
© formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus?” 
Yes, no doubt, if he is made to be eternally 
miſerable, he has great reaſon to aſk, WHY ? 
And pray, what ſatisfaction will he receive 
by the apoſtle's other queſtion ? * Hath not 
« the potter power over the clay, of the ſame 
« lump to make one veſſel unto honour, and 
te another unto diſhonour?” Undoubtedly | 
he hath : and no injury is done to the clay; 
for it ſignifies nothing to the unfeeling, in- 
ſenſible clay what is done with it, neither, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is one veſſel more or the 
other leſs honourable. But ſurely this can- 
not be ſaid of man; if by the veſſel of honour 
is meant a perſon deſigned for, and to enjoy 
everlaſting happineſs ; and by the veſſel of 
diſhonour one deſigned for, and to ſuffer 
everlaſting miſery, What a ſimile, in this 
ſenſe, would here be of the potter and his 
clay, and man and his maker? Might it 
not, were this the caſe, be truly ſaid, that 
nothing is leſs like the ſubject intended to 
be illuſtrated than ſuch a ſimile. If, as fame 
"CY © 


| have ſuppoſed, the apoſtle really intended by 
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veſſels of diſhonour, and veſſels of wrath, 
men that were created by God to be eternally 
miſerable, he certainly had the greateſt rea- 
ſon here to have ſaid, as he did ſay in another 
place before cited, That which I ſpeak, 


« ] ſpeak it not after the Lord, but as it 
ce were fooliſhly :* for ſurely the Lord never 
taught, that he created ſome men, nay, far 


the greateſt part of mankind, to make them 
everlaſtingly miſerable; neither could it be 
wiſe in any one to ſay ſo, But if nothing 


more was deſigned by the apoſtle than to 


ſhew, that ſome men were formed to die and 
abſolutely ceaſe to be; and others, tho! alſo 
to die, ſhould nevertheleſs riſe again to per- 


petual happineſs ; this would greatly alter the 


caſe. And, 


Ir we ſuppoſe this to be the distinction 
between the good and the bad, the wiſe and 


the unwiſe, will not their ſtates be vaſtly 


different? Will not the latter be ſufficiently 


puniſhed, and yet without cruelty, by the 
loſs of immortality and eternal happineſs ? 


I ſay without cruelty ; for if when men die 
they ceaſe to be, they are then no more mi- 
ſerable than before they had a being. 

Bur this, it may be ſaid, is all conjecture. 
Very true: and what more than conjecture 
can be expected on a _— which will not 


admit 
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admit of certainty, and we have no real 
knowledge concerning it? But, pray, is not 
this a conjecture beyond all compariſon more 
reaſonable, than to ſuppoſe a being of 1NF#1- 
NITE GOODNESS puniſhing his creatures with 
INFINITE TORMENTS ? 

Anp perhaps, after all, ſome mens ceaſing 
to be may not, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, 
be ſo. much a puniſhment, as what nature 

hath ſubjected them to. 


InDEED, if we take a view of the bulk of 
mankind, their behaviour, diverſions, and 
employments, how little do they appear like 
IMMORTAL BEINGS? 

TRAVELLERS give accounts of many na- 
tions, who ſhew but few ſigns of knowledge 
beyond ſeveral kinds of the mere brute crea- 
tion: the principal difference between them 
is of ſhape, and that perhaps not always to 
the advantage of the former ', and ſpeech, 
which among ſome of them, particularly 
the Hottentots, is extremely defective. The. 
common employment of many of theſe 
IMMORTAL CREATURES is to deſtroy 
one another, to which ſome of them are 

Cc 4 incited 

In the opinion of a late reverend and celebrated 
author, one ſpecies of brutes, at leaſt, hath much the ad- 
vantage in this reſpect, and in moſt other reſpects alſo. 


See the account of horſes i in Gulliver”s Travels, and how 
much ſuperior to Taboos they are there repreſented, 
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incited both by malice and hunger; for no 


ſooner have they gratified the former by 


ſhedding the blood of one of their own 
ſpecies, than they ſatisfy the latter by feed - 
ing on his carcaſe. 

Bur we need not ſearch diſtant parts of 
the world to diſcover brutes in human ſhape, 
nor extend our inquiry after them ſo far as 
the Cape of Good-Hope, to the Hortentots 
there: let us only caſt our eyes on many of 
the common people among ourſelves, the 
Hottentots at home. Behold what wretched, 
ſtupid, miſchievous, wicked animals num- 
bers of them are, and what their employ- 
ments and diverſions frequently conſiſt in: 
for the moſt part how trifling or vile the 
former, how ſavage and cruel the latter 
When numbers of the vulgar get together 
for their diverſions, or on any other account, 
and are without awe or controul, do but at- 
tend to their behaviour, the ſubjects of their 
diſcourſe, and their wiſe reflections. Or 
whoever has been preſent with five or fix 
hundred or a thouſand ſuch creatures in a 
ſhip of war, and obſerved their demeanor, 
and heard their ribaldry, their oaths, curſes, 
and blaſphemy, and the confuſed din of 
noiſe and nonſenſe among them, will have 


had a fine en of obſerving how 
much 
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much like immortal creatures they D 
and behave. 

HowEvrR, that we may be impartial, 
and not ſuppoſe great part of the lower 
claſs of people only ſeem little ſuited to a 
ſtate of immortality, let us caſt our eyes 
on the higher orders of mankind, even the 

higheſt, 

How do the generality of kings and princes 
ſeem fitted for this ſtate? What marks of 
true wiſdom, prudence, virtue, and goodneſs, 
appear in moſt of them? And how are they 
employed? Thoſe who do not ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their ſeraglio's or palaces, where 
they are commonly immerſed in brutal plea- 
fures, are principally delighted with, and 
employed in, the deſtruction of their own 
ſpecies; and by this they hope to immorta- 
lIize their names: many of them have in- 
deed perpetuated their infamy. As to the 
next rank of men, the miniſters of the former: 
their chief occupation, beſides the gratifica- 

tion of their ſenſual appetites, is to circum- 
vent, ſupplant, and deſtroy one another by 
cabals and intrigues or to aid and aſſiſt their 
maſters in tyrannizing over, and pillaging 
their ſubjects; or in carrying deſtruction into 
other countries. The principal employment 
of numbers of nobility and gentry, and others 


of affluent fortunes, is, to eat and drink and 
riſe: 
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riſe up, or perhaps rather fit down, to play, 
Cards and dice, rioting and wantonneſs, are 
their delight, their enjoyment, and the chief 


buſineſs of their lives. View them in their | 


aſſemblies, their routs, and their maſque- 
rades, and fee how much like IMMORTAL 
BEINGS they appear and a&, and what 
ſtrong ſignatures of immortality and eternal 
life are imprefſed upon them. 

WERE a ſuperior being, capable of diſco- 
vering the thoughts and intentions of mens 
hearts, or rather the wild imaginations and 
fancies of their brains, and taking in all the 
various tranſactions of mankind at one view, 
to behold us, what a ſcene of folly, madneſs, 
and wickedneſs would be diſplayed to him ? 
And how much like heirs of immortality 
and eternal life would far the greater part of 
mankind appear to ſuch a being? 

HRE he would ſee ſome planting men, 
others in a moſt cruel manner deſtroying, 
not fingle perſons only, but whole armies 
and nations alſo, and making this their diver- 
ſion or employment. Here he would be- 
hold unbounded licentiouſneſs attended with 
exceſſive mirth and jollity, riot and wanton- 
neſs: there, the moſt grievous oppreſſion and 
tyranny in ſome, and in others the deepeſt 
ſorrow and miſery, with weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnaſhing of teeth, In all = 
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he would diſcern much weakneſs, in far the 
greater part much wickedneſs. Under the 
molt ſpecious appearances of friendſhip, mo- 
rality, and religion, he would plainly diſcover 
much deceit, vice, and hypocriſy. What 
dark clouds of ignorance, error, and ſuper- 
ſtition would he ſee this world enveloped 
with, and only a few ſmall lucid appearanees 
here and there of knowledge, virtue, and 
true religion? He would hear men preach 
temperance, juſtice, and charity; and ſee the 
ſame men live in luxury, and in the practice 
of injuſtice and cruelty, He would obſerve 
ſome men without thought or reflection ; 
and others, who were ſlaves to their vices 
and certain convenient and favourite opinions, 
ſet up for free-thinkers. He would ſee vaſt 
numbers adoring the works of their own 
hands, and chriſtians perſecuting chriſtians 
on account of different modes of worſhip, 
and manifeſting their love to mens ſouls by 
moſt cruelly tormenting their bodies. He 
would behold multitudes of rational creatures 
playing the moſt apiſh and fooliſh tricks, in 
the worſhip of a being of infinite wiſdom, 
and exerciſing the moſt inhuman cruelties 
to pleaſe a God of infinite goodneſs. 
THe bulk of mankind evidently appearing 
jo little ſuited to, 3 for, or worthy of 
a future 
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a future ſtate of immortal happineſs, and it 
being ſo directly contrary to the effential 
attributes of God, who is perfectly good, 
that any of his creatures ſnould be for ever 
miſerable, what can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
| but either that the virtuous and pious only 
ſhall inherit eternal life? or, if, as ſome think, 
the Deity will not ſuffer any thing he hath 
created abſolutely to periſh, that then the 
ſtupid and the wicked may be ſo changed 
and purified, as to enjoy ſuch a ſtate of being 
as their ſeveral natures and capacities are fitted 
for ? this however to be vaſtly different from, 
and inferior to, the condition of the wiſe and 
the good. But to ſuppoſe, as many do, that 
this purification of the mind is to be effected 
by burning the body, —by elementary fire, 
or by any other tormenting puniſhment, is a 
groſs conceit and moſt monſtrouſly abſurd. 
On the contrary, if there be any poſſible me- 
thod, as undoubtedly there is, of purifying 
corrupt men, and fitting ſuch for a future 
ſtate of felicity, without tormenting them, 
we may reſt aſſured, that no T ORMEN TS 
will be made uſe of. 

Tus opinion, that all creatures capable of 
happineſs will be finally happy, although in 
very different degrees, or at leaſt that none 


will be for ever miſerable! ſeems ſo conſo- 
| nant 
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nant to the immenſe goodneſs of the Divine 
Nature, that it cannot be thought ſtrange if 
it ſhould find, and hath found advocates 
among the ſenſible and the moſt humane 
and beſt tempered part of mankind : it may 
indeed rather juſtly be wondered at, that, 
with ſuch perſons, the oppoſite. ST 
ſhould ever have prevailed. = ; Gal 

SUPPOSE a good parent had children ha 
did not behave as they ought to do, but that 
it was in his power nevertheleſs to make 
them happy or miſerable : which would he 
do? Undoubtedly he would make them 
happy. —If we then, being comparatively 
evil, ſhould do thus kindly by our children, 
ho much more ſhall our heavenly. Father, 
who.is infinitely good, do by us his creatures? 
to whom he is, almoſt beyond compariſon, 
nearer related than earthly parents are to their 
children. Indeed, were there no other rea- 
ſon why the Deity ſhould not even permit 
us to be eternally miſerable, this would be 
ſufficient, — he hath created us. Again, 
ſuppoſe a good man had it in his power to 
render a multitude of people happy or miſe- 
rable, who were ſtrangers to him, or by 
whom he had even been hated or perſecuted: 
what ſhould he do in this caſe? The goſpel | 
hath old Pn; and if that had not, huma- 


nity 
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nity would. Yet we ſuppoſe the Almighty, 
whom, properly ſpeaking, none can injure, 
doth not a& with ſo much benignity to us, 
as we acknowledge we ought to do, nay as 
many of us actually do, by one another. 
Once more, -I would aſk a real good man, 
if he doth not feel a moſt exquiſite pleaſure 
in making others happy? or, were it in his 
power to make all mankind fo, whether the 
very thought would not be raviſhing be- 
yond expreſſion? Yet we are not willing to 
allow this diſpoſition to the FOUNTAIN or 
GOODNESS; but ſuppoſe, nay aſſert, that 
he will condemn millions of millions of his 
creatures to everlaſting miſery, Surely, if 
any opinion men form of the Deity can be 
offenſive to him, this muſt be ſo in the 
higheſt degree. 

'TxvE it is, that all abſolute ny con- 


cerning a future ſtate is, for wiſe reaſons no 


doubt, withheld from us: nevertheleſs it 
certainly behoves every man ſo to conduct 
himſelf in this life, as 1f he were ſure of 
another. | 

For ſuppoſing there ſhould he no ſnare 
ſtate, but that man when he dies ſhall ceaſe 
| == - to 

m Among other wiſe reaſons, perhaps for ar that 
if we were certain of paſſing, when we go hence, to a 
ſtate of perfect happineſs, we ſhould not have patience 
to ſtay here our allotted time, 
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to be; yet what will he loſe? or rather, 
what advantage, reſpecting this life, will he 
not gain by a virtuous and pious conduct? 
Our loſs, if it may with any propriety be 
deemed a loſs, will be only of ſuch pleaſures 
as, like Circe's cup, turn. men into beaſts ; 
or, like palatable poiſons, ſerve to conſume 
and deſtroy us. But as to our gain, —If 
there be any real good in health of body 
and ſtrength and vigour of mind; in repu- 
tation with, and eſteem of worthy men; 
in peace and ſatisfaction in our own breaſts ; 
and in reflecting with pleaſure on our actions: 
this good, —theſe benefits, and many more, 
accrue from temperance, juſtice, and cha- 
rity; — in a word, from virtue and piety. 
But, if our enjoying a future ſtate, or any 
conſiderable degree of happineſs in it, ſhould 
depend on the habits we contract here, and 
on our conduct and behaviour in this world, 
then what infinite ſervice and benefit will 
a rational, a virtuous, and a pious life be 
to us? 3 

Ox the whole, we hope it may be rea- 
ſonably and ſafely concluded, that God 
will not even ſuffer any of his creatures 
to be for ever miſerable, much leſs puniſh 
them with everlaſting torments : but on 


the eontrary, if he hath allotted a future 
5 and 
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and eternal ſtate for man, that 'all men of 
every nation, and of every religion, (and 
ſuffer me to add,—all without any particu- 
lar denomination of religion alſo,) who have 
lived ſoberly, righteouſly, and r. ſhall 
be for ever happy. 
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AND 
DIVINE REVELATION. 


UMBERS of people appear to have 

fallen into great miſtakes concerning 
the nature of faith, and God's puniſhing 
them for the want of * 

% FaiTn,” faith the author of the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, is the evidence of things 
not ſeen.” But by many perſons it is 
eſteemed the evidence of things that never 
were, never will, nor ever can be ſeen ;—of 
things not probable, not poſſible to be proved, 
and even impoſſible to be true. 

Wuar can be more prejudicial to truth 
or right reaſoning, than receiving facts or 
dofrincs as certainly true, which are ſo far 
from being proved, that they will not admit 
D d 
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of proof? yet this is frequently the caſe in 
almoſt all religions. 

A Daniſh miſſionary aſked ſome Malabe- 
rian Bramins, or Prieſts, if they could de- 
monſtrate that their idols were true gods? 
The Bramins anſwered, that the matter be- 
ing ſelf-evident, wanted no proofs or demon- 
ſtrations . The fame people boaſt, that 
they have a law written by God himſelf *; 
and the Mobammedans aſſert, that their Koran 
was ſo compoſed . Now the firſt of theſe, 
inſtead of being a ſelf-evident truth, is a ſelf- 
evident falſehood, and the two laſt cannot 
poſſibly be proved. Moſt certain indeed it 
1s that they are falſe : for God, properly and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, hath no more wrote books, 
than he has built houſes, planted gardens, 
or made cloaths for men or women. 


Ir ſome of thoſe, who call themſelves 
chriſtians, would impartially and thoroughly 
examine their own doctrines and creeds, 
how many articles, juſt as true and demon- 
ſtrable as thoſe of the Malalarians and Mo- 
hammedans above-mentioned, might they 
find in them? 


TRE common and moſt 1 method 


of eſtabliſhing faith in falſe facts and' falſe 
doctrines, 


Conferences den the. « Dani Miſfionaries and | 


the Malabarian Bramins, p. 29g. o hid. p. 83. 
The Koran tranſlated by Mr. Sale, p. 170. 
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doctrines, is to pretend a divine authority for 
the truth of them. Thus when the Mala- 
barian Bramins have once brought the peo- 
ple to believe, that their law was written by 
God; the Turkiſh Mufty, that the Koran 
was compoſed by the Almighty ; and the 
Romſh Priefts, that their church is infallible ; 
there are then no facts however falſe, nor no 
doctrines however abſurd, which they may 
not impoſe upon the people: for thoſe whe 
ſhould attempt to controvert any facts or 
doctrines contained in theſe books, or adopted 
by this church, would immediately be told, 
they are of divine authority, and therefore 
what is aſſerted or taught by them muſt not 
be called in queſtion or reaſoned about. Such 
perfohs or ſocieties therefore, who would 
keep clear of error and delufion, ſhould above 
all things reſolve not to admit any law, or 
book; or authority, as divine, which is not 
evidently demonſtrated ſo to be. 

Mens faith generally increaſes in propor- 
tion to their ignorance : the leſs they know, 
the more they believe. Thoſe who know 
nothing are very apt to believe every thing. 
A intemperate zeal is very productive of 
falſe faith: for as a great degree of elemen- 
tary heat produces many noxious vermin, ſo 
does violent religious heat give birth to a 
multitude of falſe and pernicious opinions. 
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Tu love of wondering is alſo a mighty 
help to belief, and on ſome ſubjects is a much 
ſhorter as well as a much ſurer way to it 
than reaſoning: Tu ratiocinare, lays St. Auſin, 
ego mirer ; diſputa tu, ego credam. 

FairTn doth not only remove mountains, 
but, which is a much greater work, creates 
abundance of things. What numbers of 
miracles, wizards, witches, necromancers, 
apparitions, demoniacs, &c, owe their very 
being to faith? No ſooner did we in this 
country ceaſe to believe in them, but, with 
us, they ceaſed to exiſt: and moſt certain it 
is, that if the people all the world over did 
no longer believe in them, they would like- 


wiſe loſe their exiſtence every where. 


CREDULITY is univerſally regarded as a 


mark of weakneſs, and greatly contemned in 


every thing except falſe religion. The reaſon 
why 1 it is ſo much recommended and extolled 
in that is evident : an extravagant belief in 
fools 1s the fource of an exorbitant power in 
| knaves. | 

THE corruption of the: s is 
the generation of falſe faith: when the former 


is thoroughly corrupted, -what monſters of 


the latter doth it produce ! 3) 
_ THERE are two caſes: in which every man 
ſhould be ſtrictly upon his guard even againſt 


himſelf: when he: believes what he very 
8 much 
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much withes to be true, and when he diſbe- 
lieves what he is very deſirous to find falſe. 
ManxinD have a wonderful alacrity at 
deceiving themſelves, and ſcarcely on any 


ſubject more than faith. But this is certain: 


all belief muſt be according to probability 
and evidence: as of theſe latter there are 
ſeveral degrees, ſo will there be of the 
former. 

WRHATEVER ſome men may ſay or pre- 
tend, no man can believe that which to him 
appears impoſſible; neither will a judicious 
perſon believe, in any caſe, without ſufficient 
probability. The reaſons therefore given by 
Tertullian for believing certain great myſteries 
are admirable: Crucifixus eft Dei filius: non 
pudet, ſays he, quia pudendum eſt. Et mor- 
tuus eff Dei filius: prorſus credivile ed, quia 
meptum ef}, Et ſepultus reſurrexit : certum 
et, quia impoſſibile eſti. i. e. The Son of 
© God is crucified: I am not aſhamed of it, 
ce becauſe it is ſhameful. And the Son of 
© God died: it is altogether credible, becauſe 
ce it is abſurd. He alſo roſe from the grave: 
eit is certain, becauſe it is impoſlible.” 

PRopER objects of faith are either ſuch 
probable facts as men do not know them- 
ſelves, but are related to them by others; or 
certain propoſitions or opinions that may be 
IRE, Dd 3 true, 

De carne Chriſti, F. 5. p. 310. 
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true, and of which they are able to form a 
judgment. 


Wurd we have duly, Acliberately, and to 


the utmoſt of our ability conſidered any facts 
or propoſitions propounded to us, the opi- 
nion we ſhall be of, whether theſe are true 
or falſe, is not in our power. If we paſs any 
judgment at all, (for ſometimes we are ſo in 
ſuſpence as to form none) it muſt be as the 
evidence or proof appears to us. For as Mr. 
Locke very juſtly obſerves, © Our will hath 
no power to determine the knowledge of 
. & the mind one way or the other. No more 
<« than in objects of ſight it depends on the 
« will to ſee that black which appears yel- 
« low, or in feeling to perſuade ourſelves 
that what ſcalds us feels cold.“ This 
being really the caſe reſpecting belief, where. 
in doth the merit of faith conſiſt? or how 
can we juſtly be blame-worthy or puniſhable 
for the want of it? 

II reality, the whole merit of faith, on 
which ſome lay ſo much ſtreſs, ſeems en- 
tirely to conſiſt in uſing all the means in our 
power to be rightly informed, and receiving 


truth in the love of it. And blame or pu- 


niſhment for not believing can only be juſtly 
incurred, when the means of obtaining faith 


are neglected or refuſed. I it not highly 
unreaſonable 


: Bfry concerning Human UnderSanding, vol. Il. ch. 13. 
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unreaſonable then to ſuppoſe and teach, that 
God will arbitrarily reward or puniſh men 
for what is out of their power? 
Tux reward of faith, and puniſhment for 
the want of it, apparently conſiſt in the dif- 
ferent conſequences attending the one and 
the other. For example: if a perſon believes 
that an almighty being of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs created and governs all things, 
then, if he thinks conbiftently, his opinion | 
will be, that there is a general harmony in 
the univerſe ; and as this being certainly de- 
ſigned final happineſs for all his creatures to 
whom he allotted a future ſtate and rendered 
capable of happineſs, that nothing can poſ- 
bly diſappoint the defigns of Omnipotence. 
On the contrary, thoſe who do not believe 
the world was thus created, may perhaps 
imagine, that blind chance (which, by the 
way, is a non-entity) governs it, and conſe- 
quently, that the whole will end in confu- 
fion, unhappineſs, or annihilation. Or, if 
any ſhould entertain a belief, that an EVIL 
DEMON created and governs all things, ſuch 
perſons will be in dread of EVERLASTING 
MISERY. Thus we ſee, that a rational 
faith is rewarded with hope and tranquillity 
of mind, and the want of it is puniſhed with 
Won and great uneaſineſs; or to ſpeak 
SS more 


2 
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more properly, theſe are the natura conſe- 
quences of them. N 


AGAIN, if one man believes, * a tem- 


perate, virtuous courſe of life is eſſential to 


happineſs, and another does not think ſo; 

the believer, if he lives and acts accdtding 
to his faith, will probably be rewarded with 
better health, more eſteem among good men, 

a clearer and more vigorous underſtanding, 
and with longer life alio, than he would 
otherwiſe have enjoyed; and likewiſe with 
ſatisfaction and peace of mind in this world, 
beſide what he may expect and hope for in 
the next. But the infidel will in many re- 
ſpects be an actual ſufferer here, beſides the 
dread he may be in of puniſhment hereafter. 


Thus we ſee faith as well as virtue is its own 


reward, and infidelity as well as vice carries 
its own puniſhment with it. 


WurN a ſtrange and improbable fact, or 


an abſtruſe propoſition which men do not 


underſtand, is propounded to them as an ar- 
ticle of faith, and by an authority they reve- 
rence, or there is danger in diſbelieving, they 
are frequently, by awe or fear, deterred from 
examining: in this caſe, tho' they ever ſo 
ſtrongly declare they believe, and even fancy 


they do fo, yet the truth is, they neither be- 
lieve nor diſbelieve. And this is really the 


condition 
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condition of multitudes, reſpecting many ar- 
ticles of their religious creeds. For nothing 
is more common than to hear them with 
great zeal expreſs their faith, and be ex- 
tremely angry with others who will not do 
the like, of things they are entirely ignorant, 
and therefore cannot beheve. 
UNDOUBTEDLY it would be a great affront 
to many people, when they have declared 
their faith in ſomething highly improbable 
or impoſſible, to tell them they do not really 
believe it. What! will they ſay, do not we 
know whether we believe or not! Have a 
little patience : your knowledge of this point 
may not be ſo clear as you imagine. You 
allow the thing is in itſelf very unlikely to 
be true, but perhaps you are afraid to diſhe- 
lieve it, or you have ſome intereſt in believing 
it. Does not this fear then deter you, or 
your intereſt prevent you, from freely exa- 
mining into the truth * ? Have you not 
huddled 
In an account of the life and writings of the learned 


Mr. John le Clerc, we are informed, that when he was a 
ſtudent at Geneva, very ſharp controverſies aroſe there, 
whether grace and the efficacy of Chriſt's death were 
univerſal: ſeveral of the paſtors favoured the affirmative. 
But the majority being on the other ſide of the queſtion, 
and the Helvetic Body having decreed, that whoever 
were admitted to the miniſtry ſhould ſubſcribe to ſome 
contrary _ and to the formulary called Conſenſus 

— Helveticus, 
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huddled over this matter too lightly, with- 
out due conſideration, and without ſuffering 


the improbability or impoſſibility of it to 
make a proper impreſſion upon your mind? 


And is this you call faith, a real and inward 
conviction and aſſent of the mind, or only 
an outward and thoughtleſs acknowledgment 


in words? 
Ix order to form the beſt judgment we are 


able on what paſſes in the minds of others, 


we ſhould ſtrictly attend to what paſſes i in 


our own. 
Wrxx ten thouſand * to tell me, that 
they ſaw a man's head cut off whilſt he was 


preaching, and that it continued to ſpeak al- 


moſt an hour after it was ſevered from the 
body ; or that a mad woman, having killed 
her child, divided it into two parts, and 
boiled one half, which her huſband taking 
out of the pot, and carrying to a ſaint's tomb, 
the child became whole again and was re- 
ſtored to life: if, I ſay, ten thouſand people 

told 


Helveticus, ſcarce one of the youths in orders durſt enter 
on the examination of thoſe controverſies, leſt they ſnould 
fall into opinions by which they would have been ex- 
cluded from the miniſtry, p. 5 and 6. 


A Treatiſe concerning Policy and Religion, part Il. 
p. 403. By Thomas Fitzherbert, Eſq; and catholic prieſt, 


| Printed, with licence of ſuperiors, in the year 1610. 
_ »Jhid, p. 482. My author ſays of this laſt-mentioned 


miracle, that it is weten by divers grave men, and among 
Others 


2 
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told me they were eye-witnefles of theſe 
facts, I ſhould not give the leaſt credit to 
them: and yet here is no logical contra- 
diction; but there is nevertheleſs ſuch a con- 
tradition to common ſenſe and univerſal 
experience, that I ſhould think it much more 
likely all theſe people told lies, or were ſome 
how impoſed on, than that theſe ſtories ſhould 
be true. 

Ix the moſt learned men in the world were 
to affirm, that one and the ſame body occu- 
pied two different places at the ſame time, I 
might think them mad, or that they endea- 
voured to impoſe upon me; but what they 
affirmed would not obtain the leaſt degree of 
credit, becauſe I know * to be impoſſible. 
Again, 

Suprosk I ſhould find it written in any 
book, or in ten thouſand books, or know it 
to be a doctrine taught by all the churches 

8 in 
others by St. Antoninus, the moſt learned and holy biſhop 
of-Florence ; and was ſo famous in Brittany, where it was 
done,” that the people flocked from far and near to ſee 


the child, And it feems worthy of being remarked, that 
this author, who appears to have been a man of ſenſe 


and learning, produces the above-mentioned miracles, 


and many others equally abſurd and extravagant, as un- 


deniable proofs that the Romiſb religion is the only true 
one, and complains moſt heavily © of the blindneſs or 


«« ſenſeleſs ſtupidity of heretics, who will not be convinced 


&« by ſuch inſtances of the clear PINS of God's glory.” 


Ibid. p. 489. 
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in Chriſtendom, that although God was a 


being of infinite goodneſs, yet he puniſhed 
his creatures with infinite torments; I could 
notwithſtanding believe no other, but that 


| this was a falſe opinion, becauſe it included 


a manifeſt contradiction, and greatly dero- 
— from the honour of the Deity. + 

IF men can, in any ſenſe, be faid to credit 
a fact which they think improbable, or aſſent 
to the truth of a propoſition they do not un- 
derſtand, this muſt proceed from an opinion 
that the relator or propoſer will not deceive 
them, and is more properly a belief in him 
than of the fact or propoſition. itſelf ” : and 
this, many times, is rather a ſuſpence of mind, 


or not entirely diſbelieving, than really and 


thoroughly believing. But if what is pro- 
poſed for mens belief appears to them ab- 


ſolutely impoſlible, let it come from what 


authority ſoever, they cannot receive it for 
| truth: 


If a perſon unacquainted with the nature of Auids, 
and who has not ſeen. the following experiment, ſhould 


be told by a philoſopher, that a tube of water only one 
inch diameter would preſs upon the bottom of a veſſel 


three feet diameter, with the ſame force as a pillar of 
water equal in height to the water in the tube, and of a 
baſe equal to the bottom of the veſſel, and this perſon 
gave credit to this paradox, it would be almoſt entirely 
owing to the opinion he entertained of the knowledge 
and veracity of the relator, and therefore much more pro- 


perly a belief in him than of the fact. 
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truth: it would therefore be unreaſonable, 
andin the higheſt degree tyrannical, to expect 
they ſhould. 
To imagine then, that God hath propoſed 
any thing for men to believe which he hath 
not given them capacities to apprehend, is 
repreſenting him as a capricious being: but 
to aſſert, that the Deity requires us, on pain 
of damnation, to receive as an article of faith 
what he has not afforded full and ſatisfactory 
evidence of, would be charging him with 
injuſtice and cruelty, 

THzRE are facts really true, which never- 


theleſs appear to ſome men ſo improbable or 


impoſſible, that they can give no credit to 
them, Would it not be very unjuſt and 
cruel to inflict puniſhments on theſe perions 

for their diſbelief of ſuch facts ? 
MR. Locke relates a ſtory of a Dutch 
 « ambaſſador, who entertaining the king of 
« Sam with the particularities of Holland, 
* which he was inquiſitive after, among 
te other things told him, that the water in his 
* country would ſometimes, in cold weather, 
© be fo hard, that men walked upon it, and 
< that it would bear an elephant, if a was 
e there. To which the king replied, Hi- 
< therto J have believed the ſtrange things 
*« you have told me, becauſe I look upon 
u 
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& you as a ſober fair man; bur now I am 
<« ſure you nE 

HxERxE is an inſtance of a true fact reported 
to one who entertained a very good opinion 
of the reporter; yet what was aſſerted appear- 
ing impofſible to the perſon to whom it was 
related, he could give no manner of credit 
__ - 
Lr us ſuppoſe the ſame ſfory told bo this 
king by a prieſt of Siam, who declared to 
the former that his eternal happineſs de- 
pended on believing it. The king, notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, could have given 


no more credit to the fact than when reported 


by the Dutch ambaſſador, and for this plain 
reaſon ;—it appeared to him impoſſible. 
Wx ſee therefore; that whatever is to be 


the object of our faith, ſhould not only be 


true in itſelf, but appear ſo to us. How- 
ever, certain it is, that many things are re- 
quired (not by God we may be aſſured) of 
men to believe, as neceſſary to their falvation, 
which are far from appearing true to ns, and 
doubtlefs are as far from being trite in them- 
ſelves. 


Ir will be ſaid, dure we are db 


obliged to believe all divine revelation. This 


is granted. But, as Mr. Locke "wy juſtly 


"lays, 


E Hay concerning Human PE vol. II. 
ch. 15. p. 276. | 
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ſays, we muſt be ſure that it be a divine 
<« revelation, and that we underſtand it right, 
tt elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the ex- 
« travagancy of enthuſiaſm, andꝭ all the error 
« of wrong principles 7.” This aſſurance, 
upon which ſo much depends, is attended 
with difficulties indeed, ſuch ane as 
many people ſeem not aware of. 
THe very perſons who are favoured, of 
ſuppoſe they are favoured with extraordinary 
divine revelations or inſpirations, if they 
would think ſoberly and rationally, muſt 
find it extremely difficult to be certain, that 
theſe really are what they imagine them to 
be. The ſtrongeſt perſuaſion in their owrr 
minds that they are from God, without ſome 
other evidence, is no manner of proof: this 
beth reaſon and experience evidently demon- 
ſtrate. For it is impoſſible, that any men 
can have ſtronger perſuaſions in their own 
minds of being divinely inſpired, even ſo 
ſtrong as to lay down their lives in proof of 
it, than multitudes of enthuſiaſts have had, 
who were nevertheleſs moſt apparently miſ- 
taken. Of this truth the Anabaptiſts of 
Maunfter, the Camiſards in France, the Fifth- 
monarchy-men among ourſelves, and many 

other fanatics are flagrant inſtances. 
'TaHERE ſeem therefore to be no certain 
evidences of the reality of extraordinary divine 
cevelations 


* nie vol. II. p. 287. 
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revelations or inſpirations but 3 and 
this undoubtedly was Mr. Locke's opinion. 
We ſee,” ſaith he, © the holy men of old, 
who had revelations from God, had ſome- 
te thing elſe beſides that internal light of 
<« aſſurance in their own minds to teſtify 
de that it was from God, They were not 
ce left to their own perſuaſions, that thoſe 


te perſuaſions were from God, but had out- 
* ward ſigns to convince them of the author 


cc of theſe revelations. And when they were 


5e to convince others, they had a power given 


te them to juſtify the truth of their commiſ- 
« fion from heaven, and by viſible ſigns to 


ce aſſert the divine authority of a meſſage 
cc they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh 


* burn without being conſumed, and heard 
« voice out of it. This was ſomething 


te beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind 


ce to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his 
et brethren out of Egypt; and yet he thought 


© not this enough to authoriſe him to go 
« with this meſſage, *till God, by another 
% miracle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, 


c had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his 
ec miſſion by the ſame miracle repeated be- 


* 2 K 4 *"\ + * 
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cc fore them whom he was ſent to 


Ix As Much then as, accordimgadithit great 
man's opinion, miracles were _— to 


teſtiſy 


z Ibid. ch. 19. p. 324. 
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teſtify even to the inſpired perſons them- 
ſelves, that a revelation was from God ; and 
alſo the like vIs1BLE sI GNS were requiſite to 
convince. others that it was ſo; what evi- 
dence is ſufficient to prove this to thoſe who 
lived many ages after theſe miracles were 
wrought? and conſequently to whom they 
could be no visIBLE ſigns. 

Ir men are to believe any thing merely 
becauſe it is divinely revealed, they muſt, as 
hath been already mentioned, be perfectly 
aſſured that it is fo revealed. This aſſurance 
we fee is attended with almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties. However, we have one conſo- 
lation: There can be no great difficulty in 
knowing what is not thus revealed. For of 
this we may be certain: Whatever God has 
revealed to man as an object of his faith, is 
adapted to the capacity and apprehenſion of 
man to underſtand and believe. Every thing 
therefore which men require us to believe as 
ſuch, that is not ſo-adapted, we may be ſure, 
although pretended to be divinely manifeſted, 
is of human contrivance or invention. 

A common opinion concerning immediate 
divine revelations is, that only ſome parti- 
cular perſons in former ages have been fa- 
voured with them. If it be inquired, what 
the principal end or deſign of moſt of theſe 
revelations was, the anſwer doubtleſs will be, 
E e —to 
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to convey the mind and will of God to 
mahkind, in order that they might obey and 
be happy. Pray, are not all men alike in- 
tereſted td know this? And art not all men 
Equally under the cart of their Creator? Is 
it = reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, for ſuch 
purpoſes, God would acquaint a few perſons 
only with what was abſolutely neceffary, and 
he intended all ſhould know? This found- 
about procedure is contrary to the operations 
of God in nature, which are all performed 
in the moſt direct and effectual manner poſ- 
fible. And is it not alſo contrary to ſerip- 
ture? which tells us, © that was the true 
« light, which highteth EvERY MAN that 
ce cometh into the world. Again, —“ The 
te grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, hath 
« appeared to ALL MEN, teaching us, that 
ce denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſt, wc 
&« fheuld live ſoberly, righteouſly, if ny 1 
« this preſent world *.” 

SURELY no one can think but Oranips 
tence could as eaſily make known his mind 
and will to every individual, as to a few par- 
ticulars, and then all muſt be acquainted 


with it: whereas, were the other method 


taken, multitudes could know nothing of 
theſe partial revelations, and conſequently 
the deſi ign of them would not be anſwered. 
But 

Fobn ch. i. 9. » Titus ch. i. A 
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But We ſheuld conſider, that the deſigns of 


an ALI.-WisE and AL MIGHTV being cannot 


poſſibly be diſappointed: therefote we may 
be certain the moſt proper methods are al- 


ways taken to accompliſh them. How then 


can we coniclude otherwiſe, than that; ac- 


cording to the above- cited texts of ſcrip- 


ture, what i is neceffary, reſpecting mens fal- 
vation, for every man to KNOW, Is to every 
man revealed . 

Ix any particular perſon, wichen giving 


full and ſatisfactory proof of his authority, 


pretends, that the mind and will of God, 
reſpecting what: others are to believe and 
perform, is revealed to him, would it not be 
juſt and proper for theſe to ſay ?—If God re- 
quires this belief and performance of us, no 
doubt but he will reveal to us that he hath 
ſo done, and when he dota we will believe 
and obey. * 

AMoNd a ſect of 3 who were 
great aſſerters of and pretenders to immediate 
divinę revelation, there happened to be a 
very handſome man of an eaſy fortune: a 
certain woman of the ſame ſect, much in- 
ferior to him both in perſon and circum- 


| ſtances, became enamoured of this man, (an 


incident as common, at leaſt, with ſaints as 
ſinners) and told him the Lord had revealed 
to her that he was to be her huſband, Very 

| Ee 2. well, 
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well, replied he, when the Lord hath re- 
vealed to me that you are to be my . 1 
will marry you. 

Oun male enthuſiaſt, in this anne, certainly 
behaved like a man of ſenſe, and aſſerted a 
right which all men have an equal title to: 
— That a revelation which is their own im- 
mediate concern, ſhoutd be made known 
immediately to themſelves ; or at leaſt, that 
thoſe who pretend they have received divine 
revelations which relate to others, ſhould 
give evident proof of their being divine 
revelations, 

In fine, — may we not 6 Firſt, that 
there can be no other merit in believing, 
than ſincerely and earneſtly endeavouring 
to obtain the beſt information we are able, 
and readily embracing truth when we diſ- 
cover it? Secondly, that diſbelieving is a 
crime only in thoſe who negle& or refuſe 
the means of being informed ©? Thirdly, 
that the benefit _—_— from faith principally 

depends 


© —PÞelief or diſbelief, ſays the pious and learned Dr. 
Whitby, in his Loft Thoughts, page 40, can neither be a 
virtue, or a crime, in any one who uſes the beſt means 
in his power of being informed. If a propoſition is evi- 
dent, we cannot avoid believing it; and where is the 
merit or piety of a neceſſary aſſent ? If it is not evident, 
we cannot help rejecting it, or doubting of it; and where 
is the crime of not performing impoſlibilities, or not be- 
Jjeving what does not appear $0 us to be true? 
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depends upon the works it produces? Faith 
de without. works being dead.” Fourthly, 
that puniſhment for the want of it conſiſts 
chiefly-in the ill conſequences attending this 
want? And, Fifthly, that if the Deity ſigni- 
fies his mind and will to men, he always 
does it in the moſt effectual manner? For 
can we ſuppoſe God has given a revelation 
to man, and ordained that his ſalvation ſhall 
depend upon believing it, and not made it 
as clear as the ſun at noon-day, either that 
what he has revealed is true, or that 'tis 
true he hath revealed it? ; 


* 


Eez ESSAY 


ESSAY vin. 
ON THE , 
INFLUENCE 
OF 


NATURAL TEMPER, 


Mankind one day ſerene and free appear; 

The next they're cloudy, fſullen, and ſevere : 

New paſſions new opinions flill excite, 
And what they like at noon, they hate at night, 

| Garth's Diſpenſary, Canto III. 


F it be true that Democritus was always 
laughing at the world, and Heraclitus 
always weeping over it, this different beha- 
viour was much more owing to the different 
tempers of theſe philoſophers, than that the 
world is a proper object of conſtant ſcorn or 
ſorrow. 
WIHATa delightful place is this world] ſays 
one man: What a ſcene of miſery ! ſays an- 
other: yet both in health, and the former 


lives in a cottage, and the latter in a palace. 


How 
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How bright and charming did every thing 
appear yeſterday ? how gloomy and hideous, 
to the ſame perſon, do all things ſeem to day? 
yet nothing is changed but the man's temper. 
What excellent peaches and nectarines, ſays 
one old fellow to another, with a diſh of 
fruit before them, had we when we were 
young, and how ſour and crabbed are they 
now? Aye, aye, replies his companion,— 
they might well be fo, —for then what a 
warm ſun we had * ? 
Fo what reaſon did our amorous poet 
Waller write ſo much of the love of women 
when he was young, and of divine love in 
his old age ? Very probably for the ſame rea- 
ſon that Solomon, as the rabbies ſay, wrote 
the Canticles in his youth, the Proverbs when 
he was of riper years, and the Eccleſiaſtes 
when he was old. Men, add theſe Jew:fh 
writers, uſually compole ſongs when they 
are young, parables when they are grown to 
be perfect men, and diſcourſes of the vanity 
of things in their declining years. | 
MACENAS ſolicited Horace, in his ad- 
vanced age, to write again in the lyric ſtrain: 
but he excuſed himſelf, and ſays, 


Non cadem eſt tas, non mens. — 
And a little after adds, 
Ee 4 Nurs 
] think there is ſomething like this in 7! Blas. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omni, in hoc fon. . 
Condo et compono, quæ mox depromere + oth . ; 


_ From whence did it proceed that Erafax 
acknowledged, if he were put to the trial of 


ſuffering martyrdom for his religion, he. be- 
lieved he ſhould imitate St. Peter? and that 
Luther, when told by his friends, if he went 


to the diet of Worms, he would ſhare the ſame 
fate with John Huſs, who was burnt alive 


for a heretic, anſwered, he would go thither, 
(to defend his religious opinions) if there 
were as many devils combined againſt him 


in that city as 9 % N the houſes ? 
War is Dr. 2 COLT ER 5 * 17 * ſo Aamingly 
zealous? And why does he treat every one, 


who differs from him in opinion, with aſpe- 
rity and abuſe ? * why doth the biſhop 


of 7 125 „ A * behave to all men and 


all parties with affability and humanity ? 


WHAT may be the reaſon that the Rev. 
Mr. H SFO E endeavours to terrify his 
auditors into the belief and practice of reli- 
gion by telling them, that hell is opening 
her mouth to ſwallow them up in endleſs 
perdition, the indignation of an almighty 
God ready to fall upon them, and worſe than 


ten thouſand falling mill-ſtones, ready to 


ring 
: Lib, I. ep. I. 
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grind them to powder? And why does Dr. 
388 * * perſuade men to be virtuous and 
religious by ſetting before them the defor- 
mity of vice, the amiableneſs of virtue, the 
beauty of holineſs, and the infinite goodneſs 
of their Creator? 

IRACUNDUS has knowledge al learn- 
ing, and every quality to make an agreeable 
companion, but one: for want of that he is 
ſhunned by all who know him. If you op- 
poſe any of his ſentiments, you immediately 
ſee his countenance alter : upon the ſlighteſt 
contradiction the blood ſeems ready to ſtart 
through his face, and his opponent is very 
lucky if he comes off without a challenge. 

To what cauſe 1s it owing that ſome men, 
and many more women, are fo full of rap- 


ture in their devotion? And from whence 


does it proceed that they talk of the love of 
God whom they have not ſeen, in the ſame 
ſtrain, and with the ſame amorous expreſſions, 
as they would of a paramour before their 
eyes ? 

« Q love of ſweetneſs,” ſays St. Auſtin, 
4 O ſweetneſs of love, that doſt not tor- 
* ment, but delight, that doſt always burn, 
* and art never extin&t! ſweet Crit, good 
e Teſus, my God, my love, kindle me all 
* over with thy fire, with the love of thee, 
* with thy ſweetneſs, thy joy, thy pleaſure, 


ce and 
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* the ſweetneſs of thy love, all on fire with 
the flame of thy charity, I may love thee, 
| * my God, with my whole heart, and with 
| * all the power of my inward parts,” Yotis 
medullis præcordiorum meorum, as it is in the 
original. Again, O banquet of love, 
te heavenly ſweet, let my bowels be re- 
e freſhed by thee, my inward parts over- 
« flow with the nectar of thy love.“ 
Sr. Tereſa, in her life written by herſelf, 
tells us ſhe had a viſion of angels; and a ſe- 
raphim, as ſhe ſuppoſed, pierced her heart 
with a fiery dart, and when he pulled it out 
again, it left her wholly inflamed with great 
love to God; but under exceflive pain, which 
yet cauſed ſo great pleaſure, that ſhe could 
not defire to have it removed * 

LET me ſtay and entertain my longing 
ce foul with the contemplation of thy beauty, 
e tj]l thou ſhalt condeſcend to kiſs me with 
«© the kiſſes of thy mouth, till thou ſhalt 
«© bring me into thy banqueting-houle. 
« My God, my happineſs, who art fairer 
ce than the children of men, draw me, and 
J will run after thee—wound me deep, 
ce and ſtrike me through with the arrows of 


ee a divine paſizon *,” 


te and concupiſcence, that being all full of 
| 
| 
| 


ec Up, 

' Meditations, tranſlated by Stanhope, p. 258. ; | 

5 Page 232. | 
bk Nerri: s Mifecl. 12mo. p. 358 and 261. 
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Ur, my ſoul, become an humble ſpouſe 
* of the. Lord Jeſus, feed thyſelf with his 
ce beauty, make him thy darling, receive him 
te into thy boſom, quench thy thirſt with 
© his blood, hold him faſt, do not let him 
g. - O lovely bridegroom of my ſoul, 
* wound my heart, that it may be lick of 
« ene 

« My deareſt Lord, when ſhall I enjoy 
ee and talk with thee alone, in language 1oft 
“and tender, {ſweet and charming, as the un- 
e reſerved retirements and endearing whiſ- 
< pers of the moſt paſſionate lovers? 

IT is ealy to perceive from whence this 
amorous devotion flows. 

How happens it that people are one day 
quite dazzled, as they imagine, with rays of 
divine light, in perfect extaſies, and lifted up 
to the third heaven? and the next, without 
any intervening miſbehaviour, clouded, in 
deſpair, and ſunk down to the bottomleſs 

it ? 

l From what does it proceed that ſame 

imagine the Deity is moſt acceptably wor- 

ſhipped by ſighing, ſorrowing, and groan- 

ing? and others by ſinging, dancing, and 

merry-making ? | 
Tur 

i Hornec#'s Fire of the Altar, p. 33, 34. k T Lomas 
a Kempiz, tranſlated by Stanhope, p. 325. For this and 


fome. of the foregoing inſtances of amorous devotiony 
ſee alſo the ſoregoing. pages 276, 277, 279. 
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TAE Tfraelites were, at times, much ad. 


dicted to this mirthful devotion ; and their 


king David, in his youth, appears to | ave 
_ a notable performer in it. 5 

* Thus all Iſrael brought up the ark of 
10 ts covenant of the Lord with ſhouting, and 
tt qyith ſound of the cornet, and with trumpets, 
te and with cymbals, making a noiſe with pſal- 
te ferries and harps'. And as the ark of the 
*« Lord came into the city of David, Michal, 
&« Saul's daughter, looked through a window, 
© and ſaw king David leaping and — 
« before the Lord.“ 

Tu Hottentots ſeem to have ſent ve- 
* neration for the moon, on whoſe appear- 
*© ance, at certain times, they aſſemble in 
« great numbers, * ® and dance, clap 
* their hands, and cry and rave all night“. 
In ſhouting, ſcreaming, jumping, dancing, 
“Sc. le all their formalities in the worſhip 
* of the moon *.—The fervours of their de- 
* votion are unequalled. When they have 
*« done, they retire to their ſeveral homes 
* with as much chearfulneſs and fatisfac- 
« tion as any other people in the world do 
* from the performance of their religious 


& duties.“ 
Way 


! 1 Chron, ch. xv. 28. 1 4 ch. vi. 16, 
2 Preſent State of the Cape of Good-Hope, vol. I. 5. 96. 
Hid. p. qq. bid. p. 98. | 
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Way do: certain perſons fancy themſelves 
under divine impulſes, —leave houſe and fa- 
mily, wife and children, and ramble about 
the world after ſpiritual adventures? To 
what is it owing that many are fo credulous 
as to believe all the monſtrous and ridiculous 
ſtories they are told? and others ſuch ſcepties 
as to doubt the moſt manifeſt traths, and be 
hardly certain of their own exiſtence ? Why 
does Probus, although one of the beſt of men, 
deſpair of his ſalvation ; and Moravius, tho 
he wallows in vice, think his calling and 
election ſure ? Y 
Wuar has enabled ſome men to be fo 
calm when at the point of death, as to com- 
poſe verſes upon their approaching diſſolu- 
tion? and others even to make a jeſt of this 
king of terrors ? 
ADRIAN, upon his death-bed, thus 
accofted his foul. in the following well- known 
lines: 


; p vagula, Blandula, 
Hſpes, comeſque corporis, 


Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida : nudula * ? 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis joca. 


Which are thus imitated by Mr, Prior: 


Poor: 


4zo 0 'the IxpLUHNer 
Poor litth, pretty, flutt' ring vg, fy 
— 4 we 10 longer live togetber? 


- And doft thou prune thy trembling wing,” 
To take thy fi ger thou know Us 1 2 


Thy 8 vein : thy pleafo 0 fall 

Tie all neglected, all forgot: 

And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread'ft and hop e thou know'ſi not what, 


Taz reader, who underſtands French, will 
not perhaps be diſpleaſed to ſee here alſo 
Monſieur Fontenelle's imitation of theſe re- 
markable verſes : 


Ma petite ame, ma mignonne, 

Ju Pen vas donc, ma fille, & Dieu ſgaghe on tu vas: 
Tu pars ſeulette, nue, & tremblotante, helas ! 
Ore deviendra ton humeur folighoune? 

ue deviendront tant de jolis ebats ? 


MARGARET of Aufiria, daughter to an 
emperor, was contracted in marriage to a 
| king's ſon, who, after the death of his father, 
ſent her back to her own country, and re- 
fuſed to marry her, tho' he had made a ſo- 
lemn promiſe ſo to do: after this ſhe was 
betrothed to another prince, and in her paſ- 
ſage by fea to meet her ſpouſe, ſo violent a 
ſtorm aroſe, that ſhe expected immediate 
death, at which time ſhe compoſed this 
_ for herſelf: 


Cy 
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, Cy gyſt Margot, la gentil damoiſelle, 

Qu a deux maris, et encore oft pucelle, 
VESPASILAN, when at the point of 
death, in ridicule of that cuſtom among the 
Romans of deifying their emperors as ſoon as 
they were dead, ſaid to thoſe about him, 
* find I am beginning to be a SIT 

 RABELAIS made as much a jeſt of 
death as he had done of life * being 'very near 
his end, cardinal Du Belly ſent his page to 
inquire after his health. * Tell my lord,” 
faid he, in what circumſtances thou 
« findeſt me ; I am juſt going to take a leap 
* in the dark, Je mien vay cbercher un grand 
ct geuteſtre: let down the curtain, the farce 
<« is done.” A little before this he called 
for his domino (a ſort of hood worn by ſome 
eccleſiaſtics) ſaying, © Put me on my domino, 
« I will die it in it, for, beati qui in DOMINO 
t mMOTHUNHUY,”" 

Wu Sir Thomas More, in order to ſuffer 
death, was aſcending the ſcaffold, it ſeemed 
ſo weak, as to be in danger of falling: upon 
which, turning briſkly to the officer who at- 
tended him, © I pray,” faid he, © ſee me 
« ſafe up, and for my coming down, let me 
* ſhift for myſelf. And after laying his 
head upon the block, he bad the executioner 
ſtay till he had put aſide his beard, ſaying, 
That had never committed any treaſon.” 

3 Bur 
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Bur to proceed with our inquiries Why do 
the ſame men make others martyrs for religion, 
and then become martyrs themſelves? What 
cauſed the wiſe, the learned, and excellent 


archbiſhop Fenelon to be captivated by the 


enthuſiaſtic reveries of a woman more 


half diſtrated *? And why was the late Mr. 


WE induſtrious in hunting after 
paradoxes, buſy in applying prophecies and 


explaining revelation, and extremely fond of 
the apoſtolical conſtitutions? And tho he dif- 


fered ſo much from himſelf at different 
times, and was remarkably variable in his 
religion, why was he violent againſt all who 
differed from him, eſpecially on mow | 


ſubjects ? 


Is not the cauſe of one of the moſt emi- 
nent wits in our age writing ſatires againſt 


mankind, and deſcribing his own ſpecies as 


a parcel of monkeys, quite evident ? And, 


did it not proceed principally from the fame 


cauſe, that a moſt admirable poet, his co- 


temporary, chaſtized thoſe he diſliked with 


ſcorpions ? 


FROM what did it proceed that e | 


Was, 


Refileſs, i in + fyinci -ples and place +5! 
In pow'r unpleas'd, impatient of diſgrace * ? 


Madame Guyor,  Dryden's Abſalom and 
Achitophel, Kt 


And 


= a5 59” gt MS _—_ ws 


Ci 
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And Zimri, 


A man fo various, tat be feew'd to be 
Mt ont, but all mankind's epitome : 
S in opinions, always in the wrong: | 
Wat every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
But, in the courſe of one revolving muon, 
Mat chymiſt, ſidler, flateſman, and buffoons + 
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ben all for women, painting, rbyming, drinking: N 4 N 


Bejia des ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking *.. 


EPAMINONDAS and Pelpidas being 


joint-comimanders of the Theban forces, con- 
tinued in their poſts, purely to perform ſome 
very conſiderable ſervices for their country, 
four months longer than the time limited 
by law: for this they were both impeached, 
and in great danger of their lives. Epami- 
nondas bore the accuſation and trial very pa- 
tiemly, eſteeming it, ſays Plutarch, a mark 
of courage and generoſity not to reſent the 
injuries of his citizens: but Pelopidas regarded 
this treatment in a different light, and was 
extremely irritated againſt his countrymen. 
When the former of theſe was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Mantinea with a 


dart, he would not ſuffer it to be drawn out 


of his body 'till he knew the Hue of the 


hght; but no fooner was he told, that his 


army had gained the victory, than he de- 


clared, as C. Py informs us, he had lived 
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long enough, for he ſhould die unconquered: 
then he gave leave to extract the weapon, 
and immediately expired. How. ſhall we 
account for the different conduct of. theſe 
eminent perſonages on the ſame occaſion ? 
And to what ſhall we aſcribe that remark- 
able equanimity ſo conſpicuous i in all the be- 
haviour ahd actions of Epaminondas + pe 
CHARLES XII, king of Sweden, when 
but a boy, infiſted with the greateſt heat and 
obſtinacy againſt the queen his grand-mother, 
that the blue coat he had then on was black. 


Another time, upon her not immediately 


opening the door of her chamber at his re- 
queſt, he ran his head with ſuch violence 
againſt it, that he fell down ſenſeleſs. In 
his adult age he inſiſted, that a wall which 
his ſledge-horſe had run againſt, ſhould be 
pulled down, that he might have his will of 
driving over it. Another time he would 
make his horſe bend and crawl along with 


him through a low paſſage, where, had the 


horſe raiſed itſelf ever ſo little, he muſt in- 
fallibly have loſt his life. Do we not 
plainly ſee from theſe inſtances of obſtinacy 


and violence 1n this prince's childhood and 
youth, to what the extreme delight he al- 


ways took 1 in bn, and that frantic and furious 


behaviour 


Travels 3 Germany, S0. By F. 6. _ 
vol. I. p. 158. be 


LEY 
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behaviour at Bender, which occaſioned the 


Turks to call him Head of Iron, and indeed 
the whole conduct of his life was owing ? 
and, in particular, why he was ſo remark- 


ably vindictive, implacable, and tyrannical ? 
CAI GRACCHUS was a perſon of 
very extraordinary abilities, but in continual 
broils. It is obſerved of him, that his coun- 
tenance, geſture, and motion were earneſt 
and vehement: when he harangued the peo- 
ple, he would walk about the roſtrum, and 


in the heat of his orations pull his gown off 
his ſhoulders, and was the firſt among the 


Romans 'who uſed ſuch geſtures. ; Being, 
when ' purſued by his enemies, deſerted by 
thoſe. he expected would have defended him 
againſt the ſenate, it is reported he, prayed 
earneſtly to the goddeſs Diana, that the 


Roman people, as a puniſhment for their in- 


gratitude and treachery, might remain in 
perpetual ſlavery. Does it not evidently 
appear to what cauſe the violence of Cazus's 


behaviour and actions, and in a great mea- 


ſure his unhappy end, might be juſtly at- 
tributed? 
POMPONIUS ATTICUS lived at a time 


when the commonwealth of Rome was torn 


to pieces by civil wars: he engaged in none 


of them, nor ſided with any of the contend- 


ing parties, but was beloved by Pompey, 
F Ff 2 3533 Cæſar, 
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Caſer, Mark Antony, and Brutus. When 


Atticus was young, the ſweetneſs of his aſpect 


and elocution was very remarkable. And it 
is recorded of him, by C. Nepos, that he 
never managed a criminal proceſs againſt any 
one, nor ſubſcribed to an accuſation, or ever 


went to law. If much of this conduct 


might be owing to prudence, is it not appa- 


rent that much alfo was owing to natural 


temper? Nay, may we not aſcribe Poul 1270 
of the former to the latter? 

WMuòar rendered Sardanapalus, Tiberius 
Czſar, Heliogabalus, pope Alexander VI, and 
his ſon Cæſar Borgia, with multitudes more, 
ſuch prodigies of wickedneſs? And what 
| cauſed Titus Veſpaſian, Marcus Antoninus, 
Adrian, Ariſtides, and a few others among 
the great, to de ſuch uin 1 of 


virtue? 
ALTHOUGH it is as natural FE moſt men 


to be wicked as for the ſparks to fly upward, 


yet there are a ſmall number naturally good. 


They are, by nature, ſo happily formed that 
every thing indecent, conſequently all vice, 


is ſhocking in their ght: to them 


Vice is a monſter of fo frightful nein, 
As, to be bated, needs but to be e ſeen *. 


And to ſuch virtue appears with a moſt — 2 
able aſpect. 


Pepe Second Epiſtle. 33 368 1 
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Mes opinions, even upon ſpeculative 
ſubjects, are greatly influenced by their na- 
tural diſpoſitions, How different, many 
times, are the ſentiments of the compaſſi- 
onate and the cruel, the courageous and the 
timorous ? Nay, how oppoſite are the opi- 
nions of the ſame perſon when in a melan- 
choly mood, to what they are when he is 
chearful? in a low and deſponding tate, to 
what they are in an elevated and happy con- 
dition? Thus do our conſtitutions greatly 
influence our way of thinking as well as our 
manners. When I obſerve a robuſt, round- 
faced, fellow, of a ſanguine complection, 
herding with fanatics and enthuſiaſts, I can- 
not help ſuſpecting that his attachments are 
much more of a fleſhly than a ſpiritual na- 
ture, and that he has much cloſer conne&ions 
with the ſiſterhood than with the brother- 
hood: but when I ſee a poor weakly creature, 
with a rucful length of countenance, and of 
a melancholy completion, among the fra- 
ternity, I conclude he may be an enthuſiaſt 
by conſtitution, and conſequently in earneſt. 
SINCE the natural temper has ſo great an 
influence on almoſt every part we have to 
act, how unfortunate, by nature, ate multi- 
tudes of men ! However, in ſome, this 1s 
„„ not 
We ſee that people of violent tempers are fre · 
quently great bigots, and thoſe of fearful diſpoſitions are 
very apt to be credulous and ſuperſtitious. 
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not Ss remedy. It has been elſewhere 
* obſerved, that Socrates, tho' one of the moſt 
virtuous perſons the gentile world hath to 
boaſt of, yet acknowledged, that he was 
naturally inclined to be vicious, 
- PHOCION appeared by nature to be au- 
ſtere and moroſe, inſomuch that he was 
hardly ever ſeen to laugh; yet on many oc- 
cations ſhewed remarkable mildneſs and 
command of temper. At a time when he 
was ſpeaking to the people of Athens, on a 
ſubject of great public concernment, he was 
very rudely interrupted and groſly abuſed by 
an unmannerly orator : Phocion ſat down till 
this fellow had done; then roſe up, and pro- 
ceeding with his diſcourſe, took no more 
notice of any thing the orator had ſaid than 
if he had not heard him. As this admirable 
man was paſling to the place of his execu- 
tion, one of the rabble ſpit in his face : upon 
which Phocion, turning to the officers, only 
ſaid, Will nobody correct this fellow's 
e rudeneſs?” And when juſt before his 
death a friend aſked him if he would ſend 
any meſſage to his ſon; Yes, by all means,” 
ſaid he, © command him from me to for- 
ee get the Athenians ill treatment of his 
aacher. | 
II is not uncommon for great virtues and 
— vices to exiſt in the ſame perſon: when 


the 
* 72 ays and Letters on various Subjects. 
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the former predominate, they many times, in 
a conſiderable degree at leaſt, ſubdue the 
latter, and form a worthy and an excellent 
character: when the latter gain an aſcen- 
dency, the former are frequently deſtroyed 
or rendered uſeleſs, and the whole man is 
then ſo contaminated as to become a mere 
maſs of corruption. Where there are ſome 
good qualities, an early cultivation of them 

by uſeful precepts and examples, and inuring 
the poſſeſſor to right habits, may be attended 
with the moſt happy conſequences. But 
where nature has ſupplied no proper mate- 
rials, nothing that is valuable can ever be 
erected. 

O the whole, it ſeems evident, that mens 
conduct and opinions alſo are greatly in- 
fluenced by their natural diſpoſitions, and 
that happineſs depends much more upon our 
tempers than on our underſtandings : for we 
ſee many perſons of the beſt ſenſe, tho' in 
health and plenty, exceedingly unhappy ; 
but very few ſo, in the like circumſtances, 
who are remarkably good-natured, Indeed, 
that quick ſenſibility which generally accom- 
panies fine ſenſe, notwithſtanding it may 
afford ſome peculiar pleaſures to thoſe who 
poſſes it, yet oftentimes contributes to render 
Fen uneaſy and uncomfortable, 
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5 Drerir being the Orator. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the high 
LN rank and dignity of our family, its 
oreat antiquity, our extenſive dominion, and 
the general uſe we are of to all orders and 
degrees of men in every profeſſion, art, and 
trade, and in almoſt all negotiations and 


Delivered before a 


tranſactions of the world; yet fo far are we 


from obtaining thoſe honours and praiſes we 
io Juſtly merit, that we are univerſally de- 
cried 

Although the author of this trifle is well aware how 
greatly it muſt ſuffer by being named with Erafinns's 
Atorie Encomium, yet. he chuſes to acknowledge the 


hint was taken from that celebrated performance; by 
which he hopes the deſigning part will be ſufficiently 


warranted, however unworthy of the highly-finiſhed 
Trigingl this flight ſketch may be in the execution, 
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cried and ſpoken evil of: nay, our very ſlaves, 
who are employed in our vileſt drudgery, 
deny our rule and dominion over them. 
This being the caſe, who can blame us for 
doing juſtice to ourſelves, blazoning our own 
honours, and demonſtrating what general 
ſervice we are of to an ungrateful world? 

Know then, that our: progenitor is a 
mighty monarch, to whom many appella- 
tions'or titles are given, particularly that of 
Beelzebub : We ¶ Deceit and Lying) are his: 
immediate offspring: and as Pallas (to 
whom we claim relation; which ſhe con- 
ſtantly refuſes to admit) was chopped out of 
Jupiter's head and came forth armed, ſo 
proceeded we from Beelzebub's heart, born 
with all our teeth full grown, and armed alſo 
at all points. We are twins, but I have the 
honour to be the elder: however, we are 
co-heirs to our father's kingdom. 

SOME of you, my auditors, may perhaps 
object or argue, that although we are un- 
doubtedly of royal iſſue, yet our anceſtor was 
a very wicked prince, and that we ourſelves 
have always done, and now are continually 
doing, much miſchief in the world, therefore 
have no title to honour in our own right or 
that of our anceſtor. But ſurely this objec- 
tion or argument can be of no force, becauſe 


It em too much: for if ** ſuch princes, 
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or other great per ſonages, who are born of 
good and worthy parents, or who themſelves 
act worthily and virtuouſly, were to be ho- 
noured, what a condition would the gene- 
rality of kings, princes, and other great peo- 


ple be in? Inſtead of thinking ſo highly of 


themſelves as they moſtly do, and exacting 
ſuch reverence from others, they might 
humble themſelves in duſt and aſhes, and 
with great propriety cry out, — Lord, have 
mercy upon us! as well as upon thoſe over 
whom we rule and govern. 

Tx Is objection then being, as we think, | 
ſallieieritly anſwered and removed, and our 
claim to royal parentage and the honours 


thereunto annexed fully ſettled andeſtabliſhed, 


we {hall proceed to demonſtrate our anti- 


quity, and the great advantage we always 
have been and ſtill are of to the generality 


of mankind from the higheſt to the loweſt. 


Ou antiquity will ſufficiently appear, 
when we come to ſhew, as we ſhall in the 
progreſs of this diſcourſe, the uſe made of us 
in the earlieſt ages of the world: it may 
therefore ſuffice at preſent juſt to mention, 
that very ſoon after the creation, the ſerpent, 
who was it ſeems more ſubtle than any beaſt 
of the field, beguiled or deceived Eve. Whe- 
ther the ſerpent, as ſome have imagined, 


ng of the male kind, then beguiled or 


2 | deceived 
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deceived your grandmother in the manner 
many of her daughters have ſince been de- 
ceived by the ſame-ſex, I will not take upon 
me to determine; but certain it-is, that the 
great buſineſs of multitudes of her offspring 
has been to beguile and deceive one an- 
other, from that time to this, on every ſub- 


ject and in every way they could contrive or 


invent, | | | 

In this laudable employment, the plea of 
antiquity has been of no ſmall ſervice to them 
and to us: for by this means we many times 
repel the attacks of an enemy, and affault 
him, as it were, from high ground. Truth, 
when ſhe endeavours to gain our votaries 


from us, (for tho' all men pretend to worſhip 


her, yet far the greater number are really 
devoted to us) and in her ſmall ſtill voice 
tells them, on one fide, of impoſitions, impro- 
babilities, abſurdities, impoſſibilities; and on 
the other, of reaſon, proof, and demonſtra- 
tion, all which ſhe offers to ſhew them in 
the cleareſt, that is in her own, light; we 
preſently thunder out antiquity and authority, 


—not forgetting, in a lower voice, to whiſper 


intereſt : by means of the firſt we darken all 
about us, and aſtoniſh and intimidate our 
hearers ; by the ſecond we gain their hearts, 
and keep them zealouſly attached to our- 
ſelves. de 
| How 
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Hou ſerviceable e have been to the an- 
tient patriarchs, to lawgivers, kings, prophets, 
and faints, and to many other great perſonages 
of former and latter times, * well known to 
all the world. 

ABRAHAM and . in their travels, 
thought to preſerve themſelves from danger, 
on account of their handſome wives, by our 
help. When Abrabam was come near to 
<« enter into Egypt, he ſaid unto Sarab his 
« wife; Behold now, I know thou art a fair 
% woman to look upon. * * * Say, I pray 
© thee, thou art my ſiſter.” Again, And 
« Abraham ſaid of Sarah his wife, She is my 
* ſiſter.” In the ſame manner did 1ſaac 
manage reſpecting his wife Rebekah, And 


pray, of what eminent ſervice were we to 


Jaceb? His mother and he confederated to 
deceive poor blind Iſaac, and by that means 
cheated his brother Eſau of the bleſſing de- 
figned for him. And Jacob faid unto his 
“ father, I am Eſau thy firſt-born,” * * * 
And he (Teac) faid, Art thou my very ſon 
* Ejfau? And he ſaid, Iam.” 

AFTER this Laban deceived Jacob hy 
giving him Leab in the room of . Rachel. 
However, if wives are a bleſſing, Jacob had 
no cauſe to complain, but on the contrary to 
rejoice and be thankful; for he got Rachel 
afterwards, and ſo had two wives inſtead of 

one; 
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one; and as they each gave her chamber- 
maid to him, he ſurely had reaſon to be ſa⸗ 
tisfied, if they were. Nevertheleſs, Jacob in 
his turn played Laban a notable trick; about 
his cattle, and by that means en c— 
ingly ric. * 
Having juſt now 4 an —— 
Hebrew lady to whom we were ſo remark- 
ably ſerviceable, I ſhall take this opportunity 
of reminding you, ladies, of a few among the 
many obligations your fex is under to us and 
our family, particularly how much ſore fe- 
males have, by our means, been celebrated 
both in ſacred and prophane hiſtory, 
Aon a multitude of inſtances that might 
be given of this, I ſhall, to avoid pralixity, 
ſelect only two or three. And firſt, the 
example of Jael the wife of Heber, which 
does equal honour to the perſon of whom 
it is related, and the book it is related in. 
The ſtory, as there told, is this: In a battle 
between the Maelites led by Devorah and 
Barak, and the Canganites commanded by 
Sera, the latter was defeated, and © fled 
* away on his feet to the tent of Jael the 
6 wife of Heber the Kenite; for there was 
peace between Jabin (Sfera's maſter) 
* and the houſe of Heber the Kenite, And 
t Fart went out to meet Siſera, and faid 


< unto him, Turn in, my lord, turn in to me, 
5 tc fear 


da net a, — b . 
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« fear not: and when he had turned in unto 


«her, into the tent, ſhe covered him with a 
© mantle. And he ſaid unto her, Give me, 
„J pray thee, a little water to drink, for 1 
« am thirſty: and ſhe opened a bottle of 


© milk, and gave him drink and covered 


* him. Again he faid unto her, Stand in 
te the door of the tent, and it ſhall be, when 


e any man doth come and inquire of thee, 


te and ſay, Is there any man here? that thou 
te ſhalt ſay, No. Then Jael took a nail of 
ce the tent, and took an hammer in her hand, 
* and went ſoftly unto him, and ſmote the 
* nail into his temples, and faſtened it into 
e the ground: (for he was faſt ks and 
&© weary) ſo he died.” 

Wnuũù Ar a noble action was heret and how 
deſervedly extolled, even to this day, altho' 


performed above three thouſand years fince! 


In the ſong of Deborab and Barak it is 
faid, © Blefſed above women ſhall Jae the 


| Nh wife of Heber the Kenite be, bleſſed ſhall 
©« ſhe be above women in the tent. He 


te aſked water, and ſhe gave him milk, ſhe 
e brought forth butter in a lordly diſh, She 
te put her hand to the nail, and her right- 
« hand to the workmens hammer: and with 
te the hammer ſhe ſmote Siſera, ſhe ſmote 
off his head, when ſhe had pierced and 
* ſtricken through his temples. At her feet 
.-/\ vg | « he 
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ee bowed, he fell, he lay down: at her feet 
* he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there 
he fell down dead.. 

LIE E unto this was _ 1 = 
| Juditb: after ſhe had fervently prayed, that 
the Lord would * ſmite by the DECEIT 
* of her lips the ſervant with the prince, and 
e the prince with the, ſervant, and breale 
« down their ſtatelineſs by the hand of a 
«© woman; ſhe waſhed her body all over 
with water, and anointed herſelf with pres 
e cjous ointment, and braided the hair of her 
head, and put on a tire upon it, and put 
« on her garment of gladneſs. And ſhe 
e took ſandals upon her feet, and put abont 
ce her bracelets, and her chains, and her rings, 
ce and her ear-rings, and all her ornaments; 
ce and decked herſelf bravely, to allure the 
ce eyes of all men that ſhould ſee her. After 
all theſe formidable preparations for a double 
execution, away ſhe went to Holofernes's 
camp, and by her deceitful words, infinuating 
flattery, and irreſiſtible beauty, raviſhed the 
general's heart; and being left alone with 
him all night in his tent, after another de- 
vout prayer, ſhe with his own ſword © ſmote 
« twice upon his neck with all her might, 
«and took away his head from him.“ 
Which glorious exploit, was celebrated in a 


ſong of her own compoſing, wherein ſhe, 
exulting 
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exulting over Holefernes, among other things, 
fays, or ſings, Judith the daughter of 
e Merari weakened him with the beauty of 
« her countenance. For ſhe put off the gar- 
ment of her widowhood, * * * and 
©*< anointed her face with ointment; and bound 
&« her hair in a tire, and took a linen garment 
« to deceive. him. Her ſandals raviſned his 
* eyes, her beauty took his mind priſoner, 
nd the fauchion paſſed through his neck.” 
I need not tell you what numbers of fine 
Pictures, ſome of them with angels repre- 
ſented as approving the fact and rejoicing at 
it, have alſo been drawn to preſerve the re- 


membrance of this applauded action. 
So much for facred writ : as to prophane 
ſtory, 


Hap not Helen been falſe to ber huſband; 
and ran away with Paris, her name had not 
been eternized in Homer's immortal verſe. 

Bor as you, ladies, are not all ſuch hes 
roines as thoſe I have juſt mentioned, you 
cannot expect we ſhould lay ſuch mighty 
obligations upon you as to immortalize your 
names, However, you muſt acknowledge 
great favours received from us: Pray, to 
whom are almoſt all of you beholden for the 
very title I now give you? And were it not 
for us, what a loſs would you be at for the 


principal ſubject of your converſation that 
of 
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of ſcandalizing all your acquaintance, parti- 
cularly your maſt intimate friends? But above 

all the reſt. - from whom do you receive the 
moſt delightful of all pleaſures, - that of be- 


ing flattered? Pray, who have not only made 


ladies of you all, but even angels and god- 
deſſes of far the greater part of you? _ 


As many things are beſt known by their. 


contraries, and the value of them moſt clearly 


ſeen by being compared with others of a dif-, 
ferent kind; let us, if you pleaſe, ladies, hear 


what Truth Would probably ſay of the he- 


roines juſt mentioned, and of many of your 
ſex in general. Of the two firſt ſhe would 
certainly affirm, that they were a reproach to 
their ſpecies, and a couple of baſe, barbarous, 
and infamous aſſaſſins; of the latter, that ſhe 
was no better thai a jilt and a w——, Of 
many other ladies ſhe would perhaps acknow- 

ledge they were handſome enough, and of a 
few that they were very handſome: but 
what avails beauty, ſays ſhe, that is but ſkin 
deep? it is the beauty of the mind that con- 


fers intrinſic value. Beſides tis ten to one | 


but ſhe would impute much of your ſeeming 
beauty, as ſhe would call it, to me, and aſk 
whether that fine-coloured hair of one, and 
that blooming complection of another, were 
natural ?—Nay, dear ladies, do not frown 
and . your fans at me. It is not I who 

G g alk 
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aſk any of theſe queſtions, tis that imperti- 
nent creature Truth. Then again, when you 
diſplay your outward adorning, of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or putting 
on of apparel, ſhe would trump up that old- 
faſhioned, long- neglected ornament of a meek 
and quiet ſpirit, and pretend truly that this 
1s of great price, Moreover, that bold bag- 
gage Truth would be inquiring what ſort of 


miſtreſſes of families, parents and wives you 


were? Whether you looked well after your 


Houſhold affairs ; if you were not peeviſh, 


proud, and tyrannical miſtreſſes to your ſer- 
vants; careleſs of your childrens education, 
and particularly bad examples to your daugh- 


ters, and expenſive, ill-tempered, and, at beſt, 


mere uſeleſs wives? And ſhe might very 
probably carry her inquiries ſtill farther, to 
things I dare not ſo much as name. Then 


again, ſhe would aſſert, that the principal 


reaſon why your families, and the buſineſs 


of them, are irkſome to you, is the habit 


ſo conſtantly indulged of frequenting balls, 
concerts, aſſemblies, routs, ridottos, maſque- 
rades, Sc. &c. 

AND further, ſhe would tell you, that the 


placing ſo much of your pleaſure in theſe 


amuſements is one cauſe why they many 
times afford you ſo little: for the too fre- 
quent repetition of them entirely deſtroys 

{3 their 
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their novelty: and ſurely you need not be 


told, that novelty is the very eſſence of plea- 
ſure. ' She would alſo add, that you often 
go to them more for faſhion ſake, or becauſe 
you do not know what in the world elſe to 
do with yourſelves or your time, than for 
any real delight you find in them. 

AFTER this unpolite and uncourtly manner 


would Truth be finding fault with your con- 


duct and behaviour, But as for me, dear 
ladies, I vow and proteſt, 


You have no faults, or I no faults can ſoy; ; 
Tou are all beauty, or all blindneſs 1*. 


ENoU GH doubtleſs having been ſaid to 
ſhew what obligations you, ladies, are under 
to our family, and conſequently, whether 
the preference be in juſtice due to Truth or 
to Us, I muſt now therefore apply again prin- 
cipally to the male part of this aſſembly. 

WHETHER we were of any ſervice to the 
Leader and Lawgiver of the Mraelites, I ſhall 
leave you, my auditors, who have read your 
bibles, to judge. Certain it is that to other 
Legiſlators, ſuch as Lycurgus, Numa, Mahomet, 
and many more, we have afforded great 


aſſiſtance, in making the people believe, "that 


the religions and polities they inſtituted. were 


of divine appointment —As to Kings, there 


1 Codrington, to the 4 of the Diſpenſary. f 
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is a maxim which ſays, “ He who knows 
« not how to diſſemble or deceive, knows 
ee not how to reign.” *Tis plain, moſt kings 
are ſtrict obſervers of this maxim: for they 
make it their principal buſineſs to deceive 
one another, and their ſubjects alſo ;—think- 
ing, no doubt, that he who deceives moſt 
reigns beſt. And in a due obſervance of our 
dictates they are imitated, if not out-done, 
by the generality -of their Courtiers, whoſe 
unwearied endeavours are to deceive. both 
prince and people. 

Tu Ambaſſadors of princes, who, are their 
repreſentatives, do generally, asin duty bound, 
exactly copy after their conſtituents; a very 
conſiderable one amongſt the former has ac- 
knowledged, and left upon record, that they 
are employed by ſovereigns to lye for their 
—_—. | | 

Ir Truth were here preſent, as J hope ſhe 
15 not, for I own I have a mortal averſion to 
her, ſhe would plead, that it is the true inte- 
reſt of kings, princes, and ſtates, as well as of 
courtiers and all private and particular perſons, 
ſtrictly to follow her. But I hope you will 
not be ſo miſled, or pay the jeak regard to 
what ſhe ſays. Sure I am, that experience is 
againſt her, and a vaſt majority of mankind, 
who certainly have a right to determine every 

. thing, 
= Sir William Temple, 
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thing, are on our ſide. How many opulent 
cities and fair provinces, which could not 
perhaps have been otherwiſe wreſted from 
their rightful owners, have become an eaſy 

prey by being ſeized in times of profound 
M6? And what numbers of other great 
advantages have nations obtained by tfandful 
rann 
Tur in regard to its being the beruft of 
courtiers to adhere to Truth, — furely there is 
nothing too abſurd for ſome people to ad- 
vance, otherwiſe this could never have been 
ſaid! But we will put it to the trial. 
SUPPOSE a ſovereign prince, of a martial 
diſpoſition, had ſet his heart upon making 
war to divert himſelf, or enlarge his domi- 
nions, and obtain the moſt glorious of all 
titles, —that of conqueror : another had laid 
exorbitant taxes upon his people to gratify 
his pleaſures: and a third did the fame to 
amaſs vaſt heaps of treaſure, which, like 
Perſeus king of Macedon, he had not the 
heart to make uſe of, even to preſerve him- 
ſelf, his family, and country from deſtruction. 
In the firft caſe, what, I pray you, would 
become of a courtier, who, like C:neas*, ſhould 
Gg 3 endeavour 
b Ciueas was chief counſellor to Pyrrbus king of Epirus, 


and a very wiſe man. Knowing that his maſter intended 
to wage war againſt the Romans, he aſked him what he 


* 
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endeavour to perſuade his!:maſter, that he 
might enjoy himſelf better in peace than in 
war; and that nothing could be more unjuſt 
than to deprive other ſovereigns of their legal 
dominions, or of greater prejudice to his own 
ſubjects than to engage them in unneceſſary 
wars? What, I ſay, would become of a courtier 
who ſhould give ſuch pacific advice to ſuch 
a warlike prince? The beſt he could expect 
would be an immediate diſmiſſion from all 
employment. And thus, 'tis more than'ten 
to one, it would fare with any, who, in the 
two following caſes, ſhould adviſe ſo profuſe 
or covetous a prince to reſtrain his pernicious 
appetites, and not burden. the people with too 
heavy taxations ;—not to flay, tho' he might 
ſhear his flocks. | Now, what a moſt vexa- 


tious thing it is for a courtier to be turned 


out of place, and loſe all the pleaſures, profits, 


and emoluments thereunto annexed, 1s better 


felt than deſcribed ! I doubt not, my lords 
and gentlemen, for ſuch I perceive I am 


honoured with as e but ſome of you 


very 


| aefined to do when he had conn them? And the 


king ſhewing him how one conqueſt would produce 
others, What, ſaid Cineas, ſhall we do after all theſe 
are finiſhed? We will then, anſwered Pyrrhus, enjoy 
the pleaſures of peace and repoſe. And what, O king, 
replied Cineas, hinders our doing ſo now, while they are 


in our power; ſince by engaging in war we may be ut- 


terly deprived of them? T. Liv. l. 12, c. 19. See alſo 
Plutarch, in the life of Pyrrhus, 
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very ſenſibly feel this corroding evil, with all 
its moſt mortifying circumſtances. 

As to Prophets, many of them are our 
conſtant followers, and have their ſole de- 
pendence upon us. Thus faith Jeremiah, who 
was himſelf an eminent prophet: From the 
e prophet even to the prieſt, every one 
„ dealeth falſely *.” Again, Then the 
Lord faid unto me, The prophets propheſy 
<« lyes in my name: I ſent them not, neither 
© have I commanded them, neither ſpake 
ce unto them: they propheſy unto you a falſe 
c viſion and divination, anda thing of nought, 
ce and the deceit of their heart *.” 

OF the twelve Apoſtles, —one deceitfully 
denied, and another baſely betrayed his 


maſter, 
. Were I now to relate all the uſe we have 


been of to Saints, I ſhould wear out my lungs 
and tire your patience: a few hints mult 
therefore ſuffice, Plain it is, moſt of theſe 


holy men thought it extremely meritorious. 


to lie for religion. 

Sr. Ferom, one of the moſt learned and 
eminent among them, tells us, in his life of 
Paul the hermit, that a raven conſtantly 
brought him half a loaf of bread every day 


during ſtæty years for his ſubſiſtance in the 


| wilderneſs, . when St. Antony came to 
| 58 Gg 4 PR / i - 
TE rab ch. viii, 10. 4 Tbid, ch, xiv. 14. 
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viſit him, the bird then bringing a whole 
loaf: and that when Paul died, two lions 
eame to aſſiſt Antony in the burial of Paul, 
by:digging a grave for him with their feet, 
after which they * with the bleſſing 
of Antony *, 
TRE . venerable rater, in his "OY of 
Hilarion the monk, relates, that this faint 
happening to travel into Dalmatia, was there 
informed of a terrible dragon that was laying 
waſte the whole province, and of ſo enor- 
mous a ſize and ſtrength, that by the force 
of his breath he could ſuck up into his 
mouth whole oxen and ſheep, together with 
the herdſmen and ſhepherds, and ſwallow 
them down at once. Hilarion, in order to 
deliver the country from this monſter, ordered 
a pile of wood to be prepared, and having 
put up his prayers to Chriſt, called the dragon 
and commanded him to. aſcend: the pile, 
which he did; and fire being put to the wood, 
the beaſt was burnt alive in fight of all the 
people 
Tur true 80 of ours, St. Atbangſius, 
to whoſe memory we ſhould be extremely 
ungrateful, if we did not mention him with 
the utmoſt reſpec, after giving an account 
of many — things which happened to, 
and 


Dr. Middleton's works, v vol. I. p. 122. 
£ id. P» 218. 
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and were performed by St. Antony; fuch as 
outward and perſonal conflicts with vaſt 
numbers of devils, who ſometimes got the 
better of him, and then beat and bruiſed him 
in an unmerciful manner; at other times he 
overcame them: after theſe aſtoniſhing ac- 
counts, and others of his curing, diſeaſes mi- 
raculouſly, diſpoſſeſſing demoniacs, foretelling 
what was to come, Sc. he adds, But: as 


« wonderful as theſe things are, there are 


t ſtranger yet to be related; for as he“ (St. 
Antony) was going to pray before he eat, 
*© about the ninth hour, he was in a rapture; 
« and (which is a paradox) as he ſtood up, 
© he ſaw himſelf without himſelf, and ſome 
ce other beings by himſelf, as it were in the 
© air 3.“ 'Theſe, it ſeems, proved to be 
devils, who accuſed him of what they could 
not prove: upon which, © he ſaw himſelf 
<< as it were come to himſelf, in a ſtanding 
« poſture, and whole again.” Now, by the 


way, how agreeable this is to the manner and 


true ſpirit of a certain Albangſian compoſi- 

tion I need not name, and which has done 

us ſo much honour, is undoubtedly evident 

to you all. "S 

Bur what need is there for me to ſet forth 

the ſervice we have been of to two or three 
particular 


2 The life of St, Antony written by St, aa 
p. 69 and 70, 
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particular faints? when it is ſo notorious what 
vaſt aſſiſtance we have given to many of 
them, who © have not ſcrupled to pledge 
e their faith for the truth of facts, which no 
© man of ſenſe can believe, and which their 
e warmeſt admirers are forced to give up as 
fabulous: and when St. Jerom has 
confeſſed, that he did not find fault with 
©« an error, which flows from an hatred of 
ce the Jews, and a | pious zeal for the chriſtian 
faith.“ 
 Rer1610N, as it was taught and practiſed 
almoſt throughout the world for thouſands 
of years, and as now profeſſed and managed 
in moſt countries, was and is entirely of our 
contrivance and invention. To whom were 
the heathens obliged for their ſacrifices, luſ- 
trations, auguries, prophecies, oracles, and all 
their other religious ceremonies and obſer- 
vances, as well as their omens and miracles ? 
Nay, to whom did their very gods themſelves 
owe their exiſtence? And to whom, I pray, 
are multitudes commonly called chriſtians 
beholden for all the miracles they have 
coined, and the number of religious doctrines 
and practices they have invented? Who 
made legions of ſaints out of fools, madmen, 
and ſcoundrels: and then aſcribed ſo many 
| miraculous 


b Dr. Middletor's Inquiry, Cc. p. 129. a Oper. 
T. IV. p. 113. from Dr. Miadletr $ Inquiry, p. 128. 
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miraculous cures and other ſupernatural effects 
to them, and their images and relicks ? And 
who were the principal founders of all the 
orders of monks, friers, nuns, &c? And, as 
I have reaſon. to believe that my numerous 
auditory is compoſed of perſons belonging to 
many different churches and ſects, let me 
aſk every one of you, whether you do not 
think that my brother and I have had a great 
hand at leaſt in all religions but your own ? 

Havins juſt now mentioned miracles and 
relicks, I would put our numerous and moſt 
excellent friends of the Romiſb communion 
in mind what vaſt obligations they are under 
to us, eſpecially for theſe things, by which 
not only their clergy fill their coffers, but 
their religion is ſo highly honoured and 
ſtrongly ſupported. To give a few inſtances: 
—By whom have they been furniſhed with 
accounts of St. Katbarine, who ſaw the eter- 
nal Father producing his Son out of his 
mouth, and St. Dominic out of his breaſt *? 
Of St. Walſtan's ſeeing angels ring bells in 
heaven to the praiſe of the bleſſed Trinity '? 
Of St. Martin, who would not ſuffer a devil 
he diſpoſſeſſed a certain man of, to paſs 
through his mouth ; but, in order to puniſh 
7 N 555 | Satan 
* Dr. Stllingfleet's Second Diſcourſe, p. 489, ex Lud. 
Granad. de fefto Dominici, & Fanſentus vit. Dom. 
bid. p. 530, ex Capgrave, f. 296. 
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Satan for not readily obeying the ſaint; he 
forced! him out the other way, like a doſe of 
phyſic *? Of the ſaints Aldelm, Deicola, Goar, 
Florentius, and Amabilis, who all hung their 
garments on the beams of the ſun, and St. 
Brigit hers, dropping wet, on a fhadow *? 
And who ſupplied this church with ſuch 
precious relicks, as a finger of the Holy Ghoſt 
quite freſh; a nail of a cherubim; ſome drops 
of ſweat from the archangel Michael; and a 
ray of the ſtar which guided the three kingsꝰ; 
and alſo innumerable other miracles and re- 
licks of the ſame nn and n eredible 
and venerable ? 

I PERCEIVE there are here preſent many 
Gentlemen of the Long-Robe; but I will ſay 
very little of them: for although what | 
| ſhould ſay be ſtrictly true, yet if they ſuffer 
thereby, tho' ever ſo juſtly, I underſtand 
they may ſue me for a libel, and recover da- 
mages: however, I ſhall venture to put them 
in mind what excellent benefactors we: are 
to them; for were it not for us, they would 
have, comparatively, very little buſineſs, and 
what they have might be diſpatched in a 
tenth part of the time, and at a tenth m of 
the expence it generally is, Ut 

T 

m Hulp. Severi de B. Martini dita liber, Cap. xvii. 

n Stillingfleet's Second Diſcourſe, p. 514; ex Rolland. 
Acta Sanctorum, c. iv. 


o Keyſler's Travels, vol. II. p. 93, from Henry Stephens. 
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B a certain affected air of ſolemnity and 
importance mixed with much ignorance, 
which I obferve in divers of your counte- 
nances, I preſume there are among you ſome 
of that numerous fraternity, who ſo liberally 
diſpenſe their medicines, pro bono publico, and 
are commonly known by the name of Quacks. 
Notwithſtanding your ingratitude in diſown- 
ing the great obligations you lie under to us, 
yet tis well known what ſwarms of you are 
ſupported entirely by our aſſiſtance, and that 
ſome of you, by our means, even ride in your 
coaches. But however ungrateful you may 
be, I will do juſtice, and acknowledge, that 
in one thing you frequently make good your 
propoſals, - which commonly are to cure ſo 
thoroughly that the diſtemper ſhall never 
return.—Indeed you oftentimes do this ſo 
effectually as to prevent the patient ever hav- 
ing any further complaints to make. But 
you are not the only practitioners in phyſic 
to whom J am eminently ſerviceable. When 
the Phyſician knows full well that he can do 
his patient no good, or that exerciſe and a 
proper regimen would be of much more ſer- 
vice than medicine, who then dictates all his 

numerous and repeated preſcriptions for ſuch 
loads of pills, powders, boluſes, juleps, with 
a long ef cetera? And in taking fees, who 
whiſpers in his ear that text of ſcripture, — 
I « All 


— 
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« All that a man hath wi he give n | 
« life?“ | 271 

Or what 8 5 have we have to 
Hiſtorians ? How many omens which ſigni- 
fied nothing, how many prodigies that never 
happened, how many wonderful feats which 
were never performed, have we furniſhed 
them with to embelliſh their hiſtories? What 
opportunities of gratifying their malice, re- 
venge, partiality, and party prejudices have 
we afforded them? And as to Dedicators, the 
obligations they lie under to us are innu- 
merable. What contributions have they 
raiſed through our aſſiſtance, by aſcribing 
courage to cowards, learning to dunces, wiſ- 
dom to fools, and generoſity to niggards ; in 
a word, beſtowing every good quality and 
every amiable accompliſhment on thoſe who 
were entirely deſtitute of all that was valuable 
or praiſe-worthy ? 

THE vaſt uſe we are of to Merchants and 
Tradeſmen of all ſorts is known full well, and 
virtually acknowledged by them in a prover- 


| bial ſaying, That there is a cheat in all trades 


but their own. In China every merchant. 
has three ſorts of weights; one heavy for buy- 
ing, another light for ſelling, and a third of 
the true ſtandard for thoſe people who will 
not be deceived. Are not falſe weights and 


meaſures, as well as other deceitful dealings, 
common 
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common all the world over? St. Auſtin re- 
lates the following ſtory of the Carthaginians, 
who were ſome of the moſt eminent mer- 
chants and traders of their time: A certain 
mountebank having promiſed the inhabitants 
of Carthage, if they would come next day 
to hear him, he would diſcover to all of them 
their moſt ſecret thoughts, they came ac- 
cordingly in great numbers, and he told them, 
te that when they ſold any thing, every man 
ce uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſell as dear 
te as poſſible, and when they bought, to buy 
« as cheap as poſſible.” The people fell a 
laughing, and all acknowledged that this was 
true. Pray, are not theſe methods of dealing 
as common. with you now as they were then 
with the Carthaginians? And is it not a con- 
ſtant practice among you to conceal or ex- 
tenuate all the defects of whatever you have 
to ſell, and with all the rhetoric you are 
maſters of, ſet forth and magnify every good 
quality, and even pretend there are excel- 
lencies in your wares which you well know 
they have not? Beſides, is it not a common 
cuſtom among you, eſpecially when you 
think your cuſtomers are of the good-natured 
and conſiderate ſort, to pretend to tell them 
what your commodities coſt? Now I would 
aſk how often, or whether ever you told the 
truth in that caſe ? There is one thing more 

AGOINO) on 
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on this ſubject which I cannot well omit, 
becauſe it redounds ſo much to the honour 
of our family. With what readineſs and 
alacrity do many men practiſe our precepts, 
eſpecially when habituated to them? And 
how delightful do they appear for their own 
fakes as well as on account of the advantages 
attending them! So amiable I doubt not to 
ſome, that tho' the profit were equal on the 
fide of honeſty and of knavery, nay, if the 
difference rather inclined to the former, (pro- 
vided it was not too conſiderable) they would 
prefer the latter, finding by experience what 
the ſcripture ſays to be true, — * that the 
4 bread of deceit is ſweet.” “. 

So much for you Merchants and Tradeſ- 
 men,—Now a word or two with thoſe Gen- 

tlemen there in the laced cloaths with ſwords 
by their ſides. You, I well know, pretend 
ſo heartily to deſpife us, that whoever-ſhould 
venture to call your fincerity in queſtion, or 
give you the lye, would run the utmoſt riſk 
of being killed upon the ſpot; and in vin- 
dication of your veracity you would ſtand a 
chance of the ſame fate yourſelves, or even 
of being hanged. But is not this very beha- 
viour of yours, whatever appearances in favour 
of truth and ſincerity you may chuſe to put 
on, a proof of your zeal and attachment to 


us For which of FR would not tell a hun- 
- dred 
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dred lyes,. and ſwear a hundred oaths, to de- 
ceive and gain, that is, to ruin a fine woman. 
you liked ; and value yourſelves highly upon 
the ſucceſs of your falſe pretences ?—Me- 
thinks I hear you ſay,—a fine woman is a 
prize indeed, —who would not do any thing 


to gain ſuch a prize? But we are men of 


honour for all that. Are you ſo? Then he 
might be a man of honour who ated in this 
manner to corrupt your wives, your ſiſters, 
or your daughters. But hark ye,—one word 
more in your ear,—Suppoſe a firſt miniſter 
ſhould offer you a place or a penſion entirely 
to your mind, or put a gold collar about your 
necks, would you not vindicate his meaſures, 
though you knew they were contrary to the 
true intereſt of your country ? — nay, not- 
withſtanding you had formerly oppoſed thoſe 
ſame meaſures, and plainly demonſtrated that 
they were deſtructive of the public good? 
Again, doubtleſs you are all of ſome party. 
Would you not fay any thing, do any thing, 


or go any lengths to ſerve that party? and 


look upon every one, who would not act in 
the ſame manner, as a pitiful fellow, and 
think him as weak and fooliſh, as unfaſhion- 

able and ridiculous ? 5 
To be a little particular on this head :— 
When you have liſted with a party, do you 
not think yourſelves obliged to embelliſh and 
g 1 celebrate 
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celebrate as much as poffible the characters 
of all thoſe on your own fide, eſpecially the 


great and leading men; and to blacken and 


vilify the reputations of all who oppoſe you ? 


For theſe excellent purpoſes do you not frame 


and propagate party-lyes, not only without 
{cruple or remorſe, but even with the greateſt 
alacrity and pleaſure? And do not the moſt 
active, who are thus laudably employed, eſpe- 
cially if they acquit themſelves with art and 
ability, meet with the applauſes of their party, 
and oftentimes alſo with more ſubſtantial re- 
wards? If the cue be given by your leaders and 
directors to teach that an arbitrary monarchy 
is more for the benefit of a nation than a li- 
mited monarchy; that a large ſtanding army, 
in time of peace, is neceſſary to preſerve the 
people's liberties, and a militia deſtructive of 


them; that in ſuch a country as Britain, which 


abounds with great numbers of ſtout able- 
bodied young men, fit for the moſt active and 
laborious employments, it is nevertheleſs im- 
practicable to form a numerous and uſeful mi- 
litia: or if it ſhould be thought convenient to 
aflert, that luxury and extravagance conduce 
to independency, that bribery and corruption 
are neceflary to the chuſing a proper and un- 


corrupt repreſentative of the people: if theſe, 
or any other propoſitions of a like nature and 


tendency, are to be proved, would many of 


you 
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you, MEN OF HONOUR, at all -ſcryple to 
aſe your utmoſt efforts to demonſtrate the 
truth and utility of them ? 

Time would fail, and your patience 40 
for me but barely to enumerate the multi- 
tudes who act entirely by our dictates, and owe 
their very being and exiſtence to us. Beſides 
| thoſe already mentioned, what think you of 
popes, cardinals, inquiſitors, and all other per- 
ſecutors for religion? None of theſe have any 
certain knowledge, numbers are extremely ig- 
norant, and many of them do not believe one 
word of what they perſecute others even to 
death for not believing. By whom are ſuch 
men actuated? and by whoſe means have they 
gained the power, rank, dignities, and influ- 
ence obtained by them in the world ? 

Bur 1 need not enter farther into partigus 
lars, -your own knowledge and experience 
will abundantly ſupply what I ſhall omit, and 
aſſiſt you to fill up a long liſt of our depend- 
ents. However, boli J conclude, I ſhall 
take this opportunity of very heartily recom- 
mending to you the multiplying of oaths, 
- eſpecially in caſes where it is very much the 
people's intereſt to break them. And my deſire 
alſo is, that all oaths may be adminiſtred 
without any folemnity : not that I am an 
enemy to ſolemnity in many caſes; for, if pro- 

perly applied, it is of moſt excellent ſervice to 
2 our 
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our cauſe: but this rule ſhould always be 
obſerved, Whatever is to ſerve our purpoſe 
muſt conſtantly be carried on in the moſt 
ſolemn manner that can be deviſed: but in 
every thing for the promotion of truth, let 


even order and decency be totally neglected. 


More heartily ſtill, if poſſible, do I recom- 
mend the eſtabliſhment of creeds and reli- 
gious teſts and ſubſcriptions : the more ab- 
ſtruſe, unintelligible, and contrary to reaſon 
theſe are, the more effectually do ney ſerve 
our ends and purpoſes. 

I SHALL now only add, what I think i is 
obvious enough, — That the real deſign of 
this ſpeech, as was hinted in the beginning 
of it, is to demonſtrate the influence we really 


have over far the greater part of all orders 


and degrees of men, and to induce the world 


to treat us in ſuch a manner, as every impar- 


tial perſon muſt allow we richly deſerve. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Lately publiſhed, by the Au rnoR of this Book, 
* printed for T. OszoxxE in Gray's-Inn, 


allo Ess Avs and LETTERS on various 
Subjects. A new Edition, with Alterations and 
large Additions ; particularly an Appendix to 
the Diſſertation on Falſe Religion, containing 
Anſwers to ſome Objections which have been 
made againſt it. Likewiſe an Index to the whole. 


A Dis82%TATION on FALSE RELIGION; 


— — Servare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi., — — — — Lucan. 


Beſide the Diſſertation and Appendix above- 
mentioned, the Contents are as follow: _ 

Of Happineſs. Of Honeſty. Of Affability 
and Complaiſance. Of Envy. Of Luxury and 
Extravagance, Temperance and Frugality. Of 
Pretences to Diſintereſtedneſs and a Public Spirit. 
Of Charity reſpecting Opinions in Religion, 
and of Perſecution. Of Travelling into foreign 
Countries. Of Beggars and Thieves. Of 
Bankrupts. Of Stock- Jobbers. A Caveat againſt 
Bubbling. Hezekiah Friendliman's Epiſtle to 
Caleb D Arvers, Eſq; ſo called. Of Fantaſtical 
Dreſſes, eſpecially of the Ladies. A Letter 
from E, P. Of Idleneſs. A Letter to Caleb 
D' Anvers, Eſq; from Paris. To the Same. To 
the Same. A Letter from a Gentleman in the 
Country to a Member of Parliament in London. 
To the Moſt Noble, the Right Honourable, the 
Honourable Nobility and Gentry, aſſociated for 

the 


"ADVERTISEMENT, 
the Preſervation of the Game. A Letter to an 
Elector of conſiderable Intereſt in the Borough 
| of *, in Anfwer to a Query, If a Gen- 
tleman, who propoſed himſelf a Candidate to 
ſerve for that Borough in Parliament, was in the 
Court or Country Intereſt ? N, B. This Letter 
was never publiſhed before. Some Reaſons ſhew- 
ing why the Bill to repeal the Statute againſt 


1 Conjuration and Witchcraft, c. ſhould not paſs | 
4 | into a Law. Of arbitrary Government by a Z 


fingle Perſon. Of the Pride of Men as a 
Species. . > 5 - 
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